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TORY  loyalists 
were  last  night 
urging  John 
Major  to  crack 
the  disciplinary 
whip  over  their 
party's  Eurosceptics  after  the 
promoter  of  yesterday's  74- 
vore  referendum  rebellion  ad- 
mitted that  his  think-tank  ac- 
cepts donations  from  Sir 
James  Goldsmith. 

Though  ministers  shrugged 
off  the  spectacle  of  almost  half 
their  backbenchers  support- 
ing Bill  Cash’s  token  bill  for 
an  early  referendum  — with 
voters  asked  to  endorse  “irre- 
versible changes”  to  protect 
British  sovereignty  from  fur- 
ther encroachment  by  the 
European  Union  — pro-Euro- 
peans seized  on  Mr  Cash's 
ties  with  Sir  James. 

Mr  Cash's  European  Foun- 
dation has  accepted  donations 
from  what  Labour  dubbed  “a 
foreign-based  billionaire" 
since  1993.  But  now  that  Sir 
James  has  bankrolled  his 
own  Referendum  Party  with 
the  express  purpose  of  ruiv 
ning  candidates  against  anti- 
referendum MPs  at  the  next 
election.  loyalists  insisted  it 
amounted  to  taking  money 
from  the  enemy  — “like  me 
caking  it  from  Tony  Blair," 
said  one  Tory. 

The  former  prime  minister 
Sir  Edward  Heath  led  calls  for 
the  whips  to  intervene  with 
local  parties  and  put  a stop  to 
it.  “It's  absolutely  abhorrent 
that  our  members  should  ac- 
cept money  from  Sir  James, 
someone  who  is  a French 
member  of  the  European  Par- 
liament. lives  in  France  and 
Mexico,  and  tries  to  buy  his 
way  into  Parliament."  he 
said. 

In  a statement  last  night  Sir 
James  said  he  had  funded  the 
European  Foundation  at  its 
inception  — an  open  secret  at 
Westminster  — though  Mr 
Cash  said  lie  still  contributed. 
The  MP  does  not  represent 
the  bulk  of  Tory  Eurosceptics, 
some  of  whom  regard  him  as 
naive.  . _ 

They  believe  Sir  James  s 
support  for  his  bill  — witii 
full- pace  advertisements  m 
national  newspapers  last 
week  — to  have  been  unwise 
for  both  men.  not  least  be- 
cause some  Cash  allies  were 
telling  waverers  that  voting 
Yes  would  get  Sir  James  off 
their  backs  on  election  day. 

With  Mr  Blair  taunting  Mr 
Major  over  his  refusal  to  de- 
nounce the  bill  in  advance 
and  Robin  Cook  Later  ingmg 
the  Prime  Minister  to  admit 
“which  foreign  millionaires 
fund  his  party"  — sof?® 
Labour  MPs  plan  to  raise  the 
issue  today  as  a possible 
breach  of  parliamentary  priv- 
ilege. It  is  illegal  to  use 
threats  or  inducements  to 
sway  MPs'  votes.  At  least  one 


Tory  Eurosceptic  Bill  Cash  at  the  Mill  bank  TV  studios  yesterday  before  he  launched  his  referendum  bill  in  the  Commons  photograph;  stcfan  Rousseau 
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EU  leaders  sense  Major  retreat  on  lifting  beef  ban 


EUROPEAN  Union  leaders 
are  increasingly  confi- 
dent that  John  Major  is 
about  to  settle  the  beef  war 
in  return  for  an  agreement 
on  a phased  lifting  of  the  ex- 
port ban  which  will  leave 
key  issues  unresolved,  writes 
John  Palmer  in  Brussels. 

A draft  agreement  to  be 
put  to  EU  foreign  ministers 
in  Rome  on  Monday  will  set 
oat  stages  for  removing  the 
ban  but  will  contain  nei- 
ther a timetable  nor  guar- 
antees that  each  stage  will 
be  implemented. 
Commission  officials  said 


any  framework  would  de- 
mand complete  satisfaction 
that  measures  promised  by 
Britain  to  eliminate  BSE 
bad  been  successful.  Prior- 
ity candidates  for  easing 
the  ban,  including  new- 
born calves  and  beef  cattle 
fed  on  grass,  would  be  iden- 
tified, bnt  the  framework 
would  leave  vague  the  con- 
ditions for  activating  each 
successive  stage  by  which 
the  ban  would  be  lifted. 

In  return  Britain  will  be 
expected  to  announce  an 
immediate  and  uncondi- 
tional abandonment  of  its 


policy  of  non-co-operation 
which  has  led  to  ministers 
vetoing  more  than  70  EU 
decisions  in  recent  weeks. 

Jacques  Santer,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Commission, 
said  in  Brussels:  “I  am 
quite  confident  now  that 
we  can-reach  an  agreement 
on  a framework  before  the 
Florence  summit.” 

An  agreement  which- falls 
short  of  Britain's  original 
demand  for  the  immediate 
and  wholesale  lifting  of  the 
beef  ban  would  provoke  a 
fierce  reaction  from  Con- 
servative Euroscepti.es. 


Tory  said  Lord  Nolan  should 
examine  the  issue. 

The  row  overshadowed  the 
95-1  vote  on  Mr  Cash’s  Refer- 
endum Bill,  in  which  14 
Labour  MPs,  two  Liberal 
Democrats  and  five  Ulster 
Unionists  joined  the  74  back- 
bench Tories  — including  a 
clutch  of  former  cabinet  min- 
isters — in  frying  to  limit  Mr 
Major's  scope  in  the  Maas- 
tricht review  conference. 

Despite  ministerial  assur- 
ances and  a white  paper  com- 
mitting Britain  to  a “partner- 
ship of  nations",  Mr  Cash 
argued  that  “under  the  Maas- 
tricht Treaty  we  are  surfing 
under  a tidal  wave  of 
federalism”. 

Mr  Major  was  last  night 
said  to  be  “very  relaxed” 


about  what  party  officials 
called  "an  irrelevant 
sideshow”. 

But  Downing  Street  knows 
that  20  or  more  ministers 
would  have  backed  the  bill  if 
allowed  to,  and  that  one  or 
more  may  be  considering 
resignation. 

The  120-strong  government 
payroll  vote  obeyed  advice  to 
abstain,  as  did  the  Labour 
and  Liberal  Democrat  front 
benches,  equally  keen  not  to 
.dignify  Mr  Cash's  allies  with 
a real  show  of  strength. 

Rebels  regard  that  tactic  as 
typical  of  the  frontbench 
“conspiracy"  on  Europe, 
while  Mr  Cash  told  the  House 
he  was  trying  to  stem  "an  ir- 
reversible move  towards 
monetary  union  and  thus  po- 


litical union  too”. 

Tory  Eurosceptics  claimed 
that  the  vote,  wholly  symbolic1 
since  the  bill  has  no  chance  Of 
becoming  law.  again  showed 
how  the  tide  on  the  Tory 
benches  was  steadily  moving 
their  way.  Earlier  this  year 
another  Tory  sceptic.  Iain 
Dun can-Smith,  got  66  Tories 
to  back  his  similar  10  minute 
rule  bill  to  subordinate  the 
European  Court's  rulings  to 
Britain’s  own. 

Among  the  former  cabinet 
backers  yesterday  were  Nor- 
man Lament,  Kenneth  Baker, 
Jonathan  Aitken  and  John 
Redwood,  who  called  it  a 
“good  test  of  opinion”. 

Old  hands  saw  the  affair  as 
a mixture  of  reckless  boat- 
rocking  by  Tories  who  have 


abandoned  all  hope  in  the' 
election  and  misplaced  belief 
by  others  that  jingoism  is  the 
only  option  left  for  winning 
the  election. 

Mr  Blair  ealier  challenged 
Mr  Major  at  question  time  to 
stand  up  to  his  rebels.  “If  you 
carry  on  running  from  them, 
they  will  carry  on  chasing 
you  — and  the  loser  will  be 
Britain,”  the  Labour  leader 
said. 

Mr  Major  said  Sir  James 
was  free  to  spend  £20  million 
fielding  candidates  — “but  he 
isn't  going  to  change  our 
policy". 


Simon  Hoggart,  page  2; 
Leader  comment,  page  8; 
Single  currency  criteria 
“need  relaxing’,  page  12 
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Sr  James  Goldsmith's 
donations  • 

: #1987  To  help  Tories  fight 
General  Election.  - • 


# 1908-89  To  help  . 

. Conservative  MPs  Ne3 
Ham  Item  and  Gerald  Howarth 
figl*  the  BBC  libel  action 

.#  1992  To.  he|p  Conservative 
Party  fight  General  Election. 

" Regularly' wined  and  efinad  by 
Lord  McAJplne.  former  Tory 
treasurer 

# 1983  TO  fund  Bid  Cash  and 
25  other  hard  core  rebels 

. fighting  Maastricht 

Tieaty^ncturflng  pairing  lor 
newspaper  advertisements. 


# 1995  £4  mJffion  to  fund  the 
Europe  or  Nations  Party.  Gat 
I 13  MEPs  and  13  per  cent  of 
- the  vote  tnthe  French  •' 
z European  elections 

i .#  1996  To  find  BIB  Cash's 
European  Foundation  and 
back  hfeTteferendum  BO 
- which  rate  for  a fresh  vote  on 
I federal  membership  of  EU  - 

j # 199667  Up  to  £2D  million  to 
i fund  Referendum  Party  to  ‘ 

I '■  fight  next  Genaral.EJection  by- 
| putting  up  659 candidates 


President’s  plat  du  jour  - battered  bacon  with  cream  gravy  or  chip  buttie  with  mayonnaise 


Ian  Katz  in  Hew  York  

IN  CASE  Whitewater  PatJa 
Jones  and  the  unfolding  FBI 
files  controversy  were  not 
enough  to  keep  them  awake  at 
night  White  House  aidesface 
a new  political  headache:  a 
cook-and-tell  book  about  Pres- 
ident Clinton’s  notoriously 

unhealthy  eati^  habits. 

In  the  Kitchen  with  Bill 


dishes  up  the  dirt  on  the  pres- 
ident's appetite  for  nutrition- 
ally incorrect  dishes,  such  as 
Battered  and  Fried  Bacon 
with  Cream  Gravy  or  Mayon- 
naise and  Potato  Chip  Sand- 
wich. a delicacy  reportedly 
devised  by  Tipper  Gore,  the 

vice-president's  wtfe. 

Hoping  to  emulate  the  suc- 
cess of  the  political  rvman-a- 
clef.  Primary  Colours,  the 
book’s  authors  are  remaining 


officially  anonymous,  al- 
though Jaime  Schilcher,  a 
chef  who  has  cooked  for  Mr 
Clinton,  has  been  less  reticent 
than  her  fiction- writing  coun- 
terpart. "Bill  Clinton  is  a true 
sensualist,”  she  told  the  New 
York  Post  "He  likes  power, 
women  and  food.” 

The  collection  of  Mr  Clin- 
ton's favourite  recipes  is  un- 
likely to  do  him  serious  politi- 
cal damage.  He  has  long  been 


ridiculed  as  a compulsive 
eater  with  a penchant  for 
junk  food. 

Although  he  jogs  regularly, 
the  First  Girth  has  grown  al- 
most as  rapidly  as  the  federal 
budget  deficit,  and  reports  of 
pizza  deliveries  to  the  White 
House  (allegedly  up  18  per- 
cent when  Hillary  is  away) 
have  dogged  bis  term  in 
office. 

At  a recent  Washington  din- 


ner, he  made  light  of  his 
heavyweight  appetite,  asking 
who  Americans  would  trust 
to  choose  the  toppings  on 
their  take-out  pizzas:  "Bob 
Dole  or  Bill  Clinton?" 

Ms  Schilcher  insists  Mr 
Clinton  should  not  be  blamed 
for  his  unhealthy  tastes  be- 
cause "he's  from  Arkansas". 
She  says  she  will  be  voting  for 
him  in  November,  dismissing 
his  Republican  rival  Bob  Dole 


as  “strictly  boiled  chicken". 

Mr  Dole's  campaign  staff 
have  been  quick  to  rebut  the 
charge  that  their  candidate  is 
a man  of  unadventurous 
tastes.  “Just  last  weekend  he 
was  in  New  Jersey  enjoying 
pastry  with  Christie  Whit- 
man (the  New  Jersey  gover- 
nor),” a spokesman  said. 


Not  doges  on  First  Lady, 
page  2 
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Consumers  will  pay 
another  £400  million 
this  year  to  help 
dean  up  old  nuclear 
reactors  even  though 
electricity  bills 
will  be  cut  by  £20 
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PM  blunders 
with  lottery 
grants  jibe 


David  Brhtdle,  Social 
Services  Correspondent 


THE  Prime  Minister  last 
night  looked  to  have 
scared  an  own-goal 
when  he  launched  an 
outspoken  attack  on  the 
National  Lottery  Charities 
Board  for  giving  “ill-judged" 
grants  to  groups  working 
with  gays,  prostitutes  and 
asylum-seekers. 

It  emerged  that  two  of  the 
four  groups  cited  by  John  Ma- 
jor's office  had  been  govern- 
ment-funded. A third  has 
been  consulted  regularly  by 
the  Metropolitan  Police. 

Mr  Major  told  the  Com- 
mons that  the  boards  distrib- 
uting lottery  good-cause 
money  “from  time  to  time 
make  awards  that  are  ill- 
founded  and  ill-judged”. 

Speaking  about  grant 
awards  at  prime  minister's 
question  time,  Mr  Major  said: 
"A  small  number  do  not  in 
my  judgment  reflect  the  way 
Parliament  and  the  public  ex- 
pected lottery  money  to  be 
spent" 

His  comments  came  after 
the  lottery  charities  board 
awarded  a total  £159  million 
to  2,229  organisations  work- 
ing with  young  people  and 
those  on  low  income.  Recipi- 
ents include  Scout  and  Guide 
groups  and  large,  mainstream 
charities  like  Help  the  Aged, 
the  Samaritans.  ChildLine 
and  the  NSPCC-. 

A spokesman  for  Mr  Major 
said  his  remarks  hsd  been 
prompted  by  grants  totalling 
almost  £225,000  by  the  board 
to  the  Scottish  Prostitutes 
Education  Project,  the  West 
Midlands  Anti-Deportation 
Campaign,  the  Leicester  Les- 
bian. Gay  and  Bisexual  Cen- 
tre and  Gay  and  Lesbian  Lon- 
don Policing. 

Although  not  named  by- 
Downing  Street,  the  Reading- 
based  Reach  Out  Lesbian. 
Gay  and  Bisexual  Youth 
Group  received  £111.681  for  a 
three-year  research  and  de- 
velopment project.  The  Mil- 
ton  Keynes  Lesbian,  Gay  and 
Bisexual  Youthline  also  got 
£67,472  for  three  years. 


On  the  list 


□ Scottish  Prostitutes  Educa- 
tion Project:  Provides  sup- 
port and  information  to 
young  male  and  female 
prostitutes;  has  been 
funded  by  Lothian  health 
board  and  the  Scottish 
Office;  based  in  Edinburgh. 
£81,553  lottery  cash  over 
three  years  will  pay  for  a 
staff  member,  office,  train- 
ing and  running  costs. 

O West  Midlands  Anti-Depor- 
tation Campaign:  supports 
and  provides  information 
for  asylum-seekers,  refu- 
gees and  others  affected  by 
the  Immigration  and 
Asylum  Act;  based  in  Bir- 
mingham. £65,858  over 
three  years  to  produce  in- 
formation material 

□ Leicester  Lesbian,  Gay  and 
Bisexual  Centre:  provides 
counselling  and  support; 
has  been  funded  by  Borne 
Office  and  Department  of 
Health.  £49,586  over  three 
years  will  pay  for  part-time 
and  sessional  yonth  work- 
ers, and  fund  related  run- 
ning costs. 

C*  Gay  and  Lesbian  London 
Policing  (Galop):  civilian 
group  which  monitors  the 
policing  of  the  capital’s  gay 
community  and  advises  the 
Metropolitan  Police. 
£26,100  for  one  year  to  em- 
ploy a full-time  "outreach” 
worker  and  meet  running 
costs  of  a support  service  for 
young  victims  of  homopho- 
bic abuse  and  attacks. 


As  Further  details  of  the 
groups  emerged,  it  was  con- 
firmed that  the  Scottish  Pros- 
titutes Education  Project  had 
been  funded  by  £8,460  a year 
for  the  past  three  years  by  the 
Scottish  Office  with  the  aim 
of  "minimising  the  spread  of 
Aids  among  prostitutes  in 
Scotland”. 

It  also  emerged  that  the 
Leicester  group  had  been 
turn  to  page  3.  column  4 
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Greengrocer  from 
Mexico  cashes  in 


BILL  Cash  should  remem- 
ber. never  go  on  stage 
with  children,  animals, 
or  Tony  Banks.  Mr  Cash  is  the 
Eurosceptics’  Eurosceptic,  a 
man  of  immense  height  only 
slightly  less  gra  vitas,  and  a 
fund  of  fascinating  knowledge 
about  such  scandals  as  the 
European  cauliflower 
mountain. 

His  speech  on  a referendum 
yesterday  had  been  trailed  for 
days.  There  was  no  current 
affairs  programme  which  did 
not  feature  Cash  (the family 
money  comes  from  Cash's 
name  tapes,  which  also  allow 
you  to  leave  the  same  message 
in  hundreds  of  places). 

We  were  told  that  it  would 
be  "necessary  but  not  suffi- 
cient" for  Tory  backbenchers 
to  vote  for  Mr  Cash's  bill  if  Sir 
James  Goldsmith  were  not  to 
put  up  candidates  against 
them.  It  now  turns  out  that  Mr 
Cash  has  been  receiving 
money  from  Sir  James  in 
order  to  promote  liis  cause, 
which  seems  curious,  since 
the  Goldsmith  candidates  plan 
to  stand  in  order  to  take  seats 
Grom  Tory  MPs. 

In  the  past  an  MP  who  did 
this  (imagine  a La  hour  MP 
taking  Tory  money)  would 
have  been  locked  by  the  whips 
in  a darkened  cell  with  rabid 
bats  for  company. 

But  these  days  the  Govern- 
ment is  so  frightened  of  the 
Eurosceptics  that  they  can  get 
away  with  anything. 

Prime  Minister's  Questions 
ended  (once  again  Mr  Major 
declined  to  do  anything  bold, 
such  as  saying  that  he  dis- 
agreed with  the  Eurosceptics) 
and  the  entire  government 
front  bench  fled,  all  at  once, 
rather  than  risk  being  in  the 
same  Chamber  as  Mr  Cash. 

H is  speech  was  standard 
anti-European  boilerplate:  "A 
tidal  wave  of  federalism . . . 
single  currency  unthinkable 
...  an  introverted  and  collaps- 
ing Europe."  It  was  well 
received,  largely  because  Mr 
Cash  is  a bore,  and  MPs  like 


First  night 


Playing  tricks 
with  despair 


bores.  They  make  them  feel 
cosy  and  unthreatened. 

Then  Mr  Baziks  stood  up.  He 
was  a surprising  cho  ice  as 
challenger,  being  best  known 
for  his  successful  appearances 
on  radio  quiz  shows  and  his 
constant  barracking  from  the 
back  benches. 

But  Mr  Banks  was  brilliant. 

All  his  angar  ragu  ramp 

pouring  out  washing  over  the 
sceptics,  taunting  them,  revil- 
ing them,  showering  them 
with  his  contempt  like  so 
much  spittle. 

It  was  a rant,  at  timw  inco- 
herent always  offensive,  en- 
tirely over  the  top.  And  what  a 
relief  it  was.  After  all  the 
pussyfooting,  all  the  placatory 
words,  all  the  dead  obfusca- 
tions we  have  had  from  the 
Tory  front  bench  and.  worse, 
all  that  smug  de  haut  en  bos 
condescension  from  the  Euro- 
philes  drivelling  on  about 
their  dreary  friends  Guido 
and  Helmut  it  was  a blast 
from  a water  cannon  on  a 
sweltering  hot  day. 

Euroscepticism  has  become 
the  political  correctness  of  the 

right,  and  it  has  gone  too  long 

unchallenged. 

When  Mr  Banks  warned 
that  the  European  Union 
wouldn't  back  down,  and  that 
Britain  couldn’t  go  on  cutting 
off  our  own  proposals  to  spite 
our  colleagues,  the  antis 
started  to  boo.  which  is 
strictly  forbidden  (jeering  and 
yelling  is  fine;  booing  is 
banned). 

They  couldn't  take  it  They 
didn't  just  disagree  with  Mr 
Banks;  they  thought  he  had  no 
right  even  to  think  what  he 
had  thought  He  couldn’t  have 
got  a more  satisfying  reaction 
if  he  had  walked  into  Hackney 
Women's  Collective  and  de- 
nounced lesbianism. 

"I  don't  Like  this  bill  be- 
cause I don't  like  being  dic- 
tated to  by  a rich  greengrocer 
who  lives  in  Mexico  and  pays 
no  taxes  here.  I don't  mind 
Tories  being  defeated,  but  I 
want  them  defeated  by  the  vot- 
ers, not  by  a greengrocer  from 
Mexico!"  he  yelled. 

Mr  Banks  is  an  old  friend  of 
the  Prime  Minister  from  their 
days  on  Lambeth  counciL  Mr 
Major  often  twits  him  about 
his  vegetarian  diet  Since  Mr 
Banks  showed  rather  more 
passion  and  guts  on  Europe  in 
five  minutes  yesterday  than 
the  Prime  Minister  has  in  five 
years,  maybe  he  too  should  try 
a diet  of  yoghurt  sandwiches 
and  carrots. 


‘There  are 
strong 
indications 
advisers 
lied  in 
their 

Whitewater 

testimony’ 


Bob  Dole  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  attend  a Washington  dinner  for  his  retirement  from  Senate  to  concentrate  on  toe  presidential  campaign.  The  growing 
scandal  surrounding  the  Clintons,  left,  including  a new  controversy  over  FBI  toes,  lias  given  him  an  Ideal  political  opportunity  photograph:  ruth  fremson' 

Net  closes  in  on  First  Lady 


Clinton  aides  face 
perjury  charges 


Martin  WaBcer 
in  Washington 


TWO  top  White 
House  aides  and  a 
woman  lawyer  who 
was  Hillary  Clin- 
ton's closest  adviser 
are  threatened  with  formal 
indictments  for  perjury,  in  an 
escalation  of  the  Whitewater 
inquiry  which  is  coming  omi- 
nously closer  to  the  presi- 
dent's wife. 

The  Senate’s  special  com- 
mittee on  Whitewater  is  ex- 
pected next  week  to  make  a 
formal  recommendation  to 


the  independent  counsel,  Ken- 
neth Starr,  that  perjury 
charges  be  brought  against 
Harold  Ickes.-  White  House 
deputy  chief  of  staff,  Margaret 
Williams,  chief  of  staff  to  Mrs 
Clinton,  and  Susan  Tho- 
mases. a close  friend  and  ad- 
viser to  toe  First  Lady. 

Their  stonewall  testimony 
before  the  committee,  in 
which  they  repeatedly  said 
they  could  not  recall  events  of 
1993  and  1994.  is  seen  by  the 
Republicans  as  evidence  of 
perjury  to  protect  the 
Clintons. 

The  Republicans  claim  that 
Ms  Thomases  and  Ms  Wil- 


liams conspired  with . Mrs 
Clinton  to  block  federal  inves- 
tigators by  taking  documents 
from  the  White  House  office 
of  deputy  counsel  Vince  Fos- 
ter after  he  committed  suicide 
in  July  1993,  and  then  deny- 
ing it  to  Congress. 

They  claim  Mr  Icke6  was 
guilty  of  perjury  in  failing  to 
recall  discussions  with  toe 
Clintons  about  their  legal 
liabilities  in  toe  Whitewater 
affair,  or  about  the  role  of  the 
independent  counsel. 

“There  are  strong  indica- 
tions they  lied  in  their 
Whitewater  testimony."  ac- 
cording to  senior  committee 
officials,  quoted  in  Newsday, 
toe  New  York  daily.  ‘The 
committee  will  offer  examples 
of  why  their  testimony  was 
not  truthful." 

The  recommendation  to 
bring  criminal  charges  will 
be  backed  only  by  the  Repub- 
licans. led  by  Senator  Alfonse 


D 'Amato  of  New  York.  The 
Democratic  minority  will  loy- 
ally resist  it  and  it  is  not  le- 
gally binding  on  the  indepen- 
dent counsel,  Mr  Starr.  But  as 
former  solicitor-general  in 
the  Bush  administration,  he 
will  take  seriously  this 
recommendation  from  his  fel- 
low Republicans. 

“These  are  hopelessly  taint- 
ed bearings.”  Mark  Fabiani 
of  the  White  House  counsel's 
office,  told  the  Guardian  yes- 
terday. "American  voters 
know  that  Senator  D1  Amato  is 
chairman  of  the  Dole  election 
campaign.  No  fair-minded  per- 
son will  give  credence  to  his 
report,  which  will  be  made  ir- 
respective of  toe  real  facts." 

Democratic  Congressmen 
are  privately  more  alarmed  at 
the  growing  scandal  on  the 
improper  access  to  FBI  files  of 
Reagan  and  Bush  administra- 
tion officials,  including 
James  Baker,  former  secre- 


tary of  state.  Marlin  Fitz- 
water,  former  press  secretary 
and  Ken  Dnberstein,  former 
White  House  chief  of  staff. 

Mr  Clinton’s  plea  of  “a 
bureaucratic  snafU"  is  being 
contemptuously  rejected  by 
Congress,  where  his  enemies 
are  arranging  emergency 
hearings  next  week. 

“It  stinks  to  high  heaven,” 
said  Bob  Dole,  suddenly  pre- 
sented with  a political  oppor- 
tunity the  moment  be  for- 
mally retired  from  the  Senate 
to  become  a full-time  cam- 
paigner for  toe  presidency. 

An  army  security  worker 
was  given  an  out-of-date  list 
of  people  with  White  House 
passes  for  review,  and  ob- 
tained from  the  FBI  341  per- 
sonal files  that  may  contain 
unsubstantiated  and  damag- 
ing information.  The  White 
House  security  office  then, 
“by  accident",  kept  the  files 
for  more  than  a year. 


"It  was  a blunder,  a big  one, 
but  innocent"  Mr  Fabiani 
said.  Leon  Panetta.  the  White 
House  chief  of  staff,  admitted 
toe  error  was  “inexcusable". 

The  misuse  of  the  FBI  and 
the  compiling  of  enemies' 
lists  are  unhappily  close  to 
the  impeachment  offences 
against- the  late  President 
Richard  Nixon  23  years  ago. 
But  toe  closest  echo  of  the 
Watergate  scandal  in  the 
Whitewater  mess  is  that  the 
cover-up  carries  more  politi- 
cal perils  than  any  original 
offence. 

Other  Whitewater  pitfalls 
loom  for  toe  Clintons.  The 
trial  of  two  Arkansas  bank- 
ers. accused  of  making  illegal 
payments  to  Mr  Clinton's  1990 
governorship  campaign, 
starts  in  10  days. 

The  independent  counsel 
has  hired  extra  prosecutors, 
suggesting  he  is  close  to  filing 
new  charges. 


Crisis  and  farce  grip  Ulster  talks 


Murdoch  £400m 


Lyn  Gardner 


The  Trick  is  to  Keep 
Breathing 

Royal  Court,  London 

A WOMAN  with  red  hair 
f\  and  a black  dress  stands 
§ \in  front  of  a m icrophone. 
Behind  her  are  two  women 
identically  attired.  The  three 
talk  over  each  other,  words  en- 
twining. The  first  woman 
opens  her  mouth  in  an  oh-gape 
of  despair  and  screams. 

Welcome  inside  the  mind  of 
Joy  Stone,  teacher,  orphaned 
daughter,  bereaved  lover  and 
toe  heroine  of  Janice  Gallo- 
way’s remarkable  1990  Scot- 
tish novel  about  cracking  up. 

Joy’s  mother  has  walked 
into  toe  sea  and  her  lover  has 
died  In  a swimming  pool  acci- 
dent. Joy  carries  her  grief 
around  like  the  stone  In  her 
name.  She  gives  up  food.  She  is 
so  light  that  she  floats.  'Time 
is  not  a good  healer.  I have  a 
good  memory.”  she  says. 

In  Michael  Boyd's  adapta- 
tion, originally  produced  at 
Glasgow's  Tron  theatre,  the 
pain  of  Joy's  disintegraton  is 
physically  manifest  Siobhan 
Redmond,  Jennifer  Black  and 
Tracy  Wilde,  who  play  the  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  Joy — her 
public  persona,  her  private 
turmoil  and  her  lost  self — 
writhe  and  clutch  at  the  air  or 
move  like  sleepwalkers  be- 
neath the  sea.  The  micro- 
phone throws  feedback  at 
them  like  a well  aimed  punch, 
a physical  hurt.  Scissors  are 


wielded  to  score  the  word  ME 
into  canvas,  red  paint  welling 
like  blood  from  a wound. 

Joy  admits  that  toe  has  a 
problem  getting  outside  of  her 
head.  So  does  toe  production. 
When  we  do  escape  it  comes  as 
Light  relief.  But  even  toe  world 
outside  toe  insistent  red  ME  is 
savage  and  grotesque.  The 
health  visitor  dribbles  tea 
down  her  chinas  toe  assures 
Joy  that  she  knows  exactly 
how  she  feels  because  her 
niece  once  fell  offher  bicycle 
and  almost  died;  in  a hospital 
group  therapy  session  the  ter- 
minally despairing  are  asked 
to  discuss  the  plight  of  unem- 
ployed youth. 

Boyd's  adaptation  makes  a 
striking  feature  of  toe  play’s 
literary  origins.  Pieces  of  text 
are  projected  on  to  toe  stage; 
random  thoughts  surfacing 
from  Joy's  subconscious. 

This  tends  an  extra  dimen- 
sion, just  as  using  three  ac- 
tresses to  play  Joy  allows  In- 
teraction, not  just  monologue. 

This  production  comes 
down  to  slick  packaging.  Gal- 
loway’s novel  is  by  no  means 
traditionally  structured.  Boyd 
has  tweaked  the  narrative  and 
overlaLd  the  whole  with  a per- 
formance style  that  owes  con- 
siderably more  to  the  ICA 
than  toe  RSC — where  Boyd  is 
shortly  bound.  This  is  fine,  but 
often  you  are  overly  conscious 
of  a tricksiness,  when  nothing 
is  needed  except  recognition 
that  things  don’t  always  get 
worse  before  they  get  better. 
Sometimes  they  simply  get 
worse. 


Mitchell  watches  Euro  96  while 
parties  try  for  goals  over  his  role 


shares  buy-back 


David  Sharrock 
Ireland  Correspondent 


THE  Northern  Ireland  all- 
party talks  hovered  be- 
tween crisis  and  farce  last 
night  as  Unionists  continued 
to  obstruct  toe  chairmanship 
of  George  Mitchell. 

After  10  hours  of  bilateral 
meetings  between  party  dele- 
gates, London  and  Dublin 
government  ministers  and  Mr 
Mitchell  — President  Clin- 
ton’s special  Irish  envoy  — 
agreement  was  no  nearer  on 
how  the  talks  can  proceed. 

The  Democratic  Unionist 
Party  and  Bob  McCartney, 
leader  of  toe  UK  Unionists, 
claimed  that  Mr  Mitchell  is 
unacceptable  because  he 
would  not  be  impartial.  The 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 


A CAR  mechanic  from 
Northern  Ireland  ap- 
peared in  court  in  London 
yesterday  charged  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Canary  Wharf 
bomb  in  which  two  died  last 
February. 

Patrick  McKinley,  aged  32. 


Ulster  Unionist  leader.  David 
Trimble,  is  reserving  judg- 
ment but  wants  a sub-commit- 
tee to  consider  new  proposals 
concerning  the  extent  of  his 
powers  before  a chairman  is 
sworn  in. 

The  two  governments  and 
the  six  other  parties  want  to 
appoint  Mr  Mitchell  immedi- 
ately and  move  on  to  die  next 
item  on  toe  agenda  white  a 
separate  sub-committee  looks 
at  his  powers. 

The  depth  of  division  was 
illustrated  by  biller  ex- 
changes outside  Castle  Build- 
ings during  the  day  as  the  op- 
posing sides  vied  to  put  die 
best  possible  gloss  on  their 
position. 

The  Rev  lan  Paisley 
accused  an  Irish  minister  of 
approaching  a delegate  and 


of  Mullaghbawn,  Newry.  Co 
Down,  was  remanded  in  cus- 
tody for  nine  days  at  BeP 
marsh  magistrates  court  by 
stipendary  magistrate  Peter 
Wallis. 

McKinley  was  arrested  last 
Friday  in  South  Armagh  in  a 
joint  array  and  police  opera- 
tion. He  was  flown  to  London 
and  has  been  held  under  toe 
Prevention  of  Terrorism  Act 


warning  him  that  there  would 
be  "bodies  on  toe  streets"  un- 
less the  Unionist  parties  ac- 
cepted Mr  MitcbelL  "I  have 
told  the  Secretary  of  State 
that  we  will  not  have  that  be- 
haviour in  this  building." 

But  the  SDLP  deputy 
leader.  Seamus  Mallon.  said 
that  was  no  more  than  the 
"fabricated  tittle-tattle  that 
the  reverend  gentleman  al- 
ways comes  up  with". 

Meanwhile  Mr  Mitchell 
passed  the  day  in  his  suite  of 
offices  watching  the  Euro  ’96 
soccer  tournament  on  televi- 
sion and  holding  a series  of 
meetings  with  party  leaders. 
Dr  Conor  Cruise  O’Erien.  rep- 
resenting the  UK  Unionists, 
slid  that  Mr  Mitchell  had 
sympathised  with  his  posi- 
tion “because  he  believed  he 
had  a real  role,  but  was  short- 
changed because  ho  was  not 
aware  of  how  the  deal  had 
been  stitched  up”  between  the 
governments. 


at  Paddington  Green  police 
station. 

McKinley  was  driven  to 
court  in  a five-vehicle  convoy 
and  charged  with  conspiracy 
to  cause  an  explosion  likely  to 
endanger  life  and  cause  seri- 
ous damage  to  property. 

Five  other  men  were  ar- 
rested in  last  week’s  raids  in 
Northern  Ireland  and  Lon- 
don. Two  men.  one  from  Tot- 


Mr  McCartney  said:  "Both 
the  chairmanship  and  the 
ground  rules  appeared  to  be 
set  down  to  encourage  Sinn 
Fein/ IRA  to  declare  a cease- 
fire and  enter  talks. 

"The  baleful  influence  of 
Sinn  Fein  /IRA  is  casting  its 
shadow  over  all  the 
discussions.” 

Gary  McMichael,  leader  of 
the  loyalist  Ulster  Democratic 
Party  which  has  Jinks  with 
the  paramilitary  Ulster  De- 
fence Association,  angrily 
accused  the  main  Unionist 
parties  of  trying  to  wreck  the 
talks. 

"Others  are  trying  to  con- 
strict this  process  to  the  point 
that  agreement  cannot  be 
found."  he  said.  "There  are 
parties  inside  that  building 
which  don't  want  us  to  exist 
and  are  trying  to  put  us  in  a 
strailjackei.” 


Dirty  trick  of  the  trade, 
G2  page  7 


lenliam  in  north  London  and 
one  from  Barking  In  east  Lon- 
don. were  still  being  held  last 
night 

Tiiree  other  men.  arrested 
in  South  Armagh-  have  been 
released. 

The  explosion  at  South 
Quay  in  Canary  Wharf  on 
February  9 ended  the  IRA’s 
ceasefire.  Two  newsagents 
died  in  the  blast. 


Paul  Murphy,  Stock 
Market  Correspondent 


RUPERT  Murdoch  yester- 
day announced  plans 
for  a £400  million  buy- 
back of  News  International, 
following  the  reoent  example 
of  Telegraph  proprietor  Con- 
rad Black. 

The  deaL  which  would  take 
all  the  shares  off  the  London 
stock  market,  will  reduce  the 
level  of  public  scrutiny  over 
his  British  newspaper  and 
television  Interests. 

Just  a fortnight  after  toe 
Times  and  the  Telegraph 
locked  horns  once  more  in  the 
newspaper  price  war  — this 
time  on  the  price  of  the 
papers  on  Monday  — Mr  Mur- 
doch's main  Australian  vehi- 
cle. News  Corporation,  in- 
tends to  take  over  complete 
ownership  or  News  Interna- 
tional. the  UK-registered  ve- 
hicle which  owns  his  stable  of 
British  newspapers  and  also 
controls  Mr  Murdoch’s  40  per 
cent  stake  in  the  satellite  TV 
operator  BSkyB. 

News  Corporation  already 
owns  80  per  cent  of  News  In- 
ternationa]. with  the  balance 
owned  by  a spread  of  British 
investment  institutions.  The 
British  stock  was  issued  16 
years  ago  — partly  to  conform 
with  media  ownership  rules 
at  the  time,  but  also  to  raise 


money.  Now  investors  in 
News  International  — speak- 
ing for  about  £400  million 
worth  of  stock  — are  being 
asked  to  swap  toeir  shares  for 
special  News  Corporation 
stock. 

Mr  Murdoch  has  never 
been  able  to  use  his  London 
stock  market  quotation  to  any 
useful  effect.  Reflecting  the 
City's  inherent  distruct  of 
media  barons,  shares  in  News 
International  have  traded  at  a 
significant  discount  to  their 
News  Corporation  counter- 
parts over  recent  years.  So 
yesterday’s  share-swap  terms 
were  greeted  enthusiastically, 
and  the  price  of  shares  in 
News  International  jumped 
by  more  than  a quarter  to 
391  p. 

A spokeswoman  for  News 
International  insisted  that 
this  was  a move  to  "simplify 
and  clarify”  the  structure  of 
the  News  Corporation  group. 
But  it  will  relieve  Mr  Mur- 
doch of  the  obligation  to  pub- 
lish interim  results  state- 
ments for  his  British 
newspaper  and  television  in- 
terests. While  News  Interna- 
tional will  remain  a UK-regis- 
tered subsidiary  of  News 
Corporation  — filing  its  ac- 
counts for  public  inspection 
at  Companies  House  — a key- 
corner  of  Mr  Murdoch’s  em- 
pire will  move  a little  deeper 
into  the  shade. 


Car  mechanic  charged  over  IRA’s  Canary  Wharf  bomb 
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American  Airways  and  BA  planes  on  the  tarmac  at  Heathrow.  A tie-up  could  give  them  60  per  cent  of  Atlantic  routes. 


American  alliance 


Keith  Harper 
Transport  Editor 


Transatlantic 

fares  of  little  more 
than  £100  could-  be1 
come  the  . norm 
following  the  sealing 
of  a global  alliance  yesterday 
between  British  Airways  and 
American  Airlines. 

The  deal,,  to  come  into  force 
next  April,  would  give  the 
companies  more  than  60  per 
cent  of  traffic  on  the  North 
American  route.  It  awaits  ap- 
proval from  the  US  and  Brit- 
ish governments,  however, 
which  may  take  a long  time. 

Bob  Ayling,  BA's  chief  ex- 
ecutive, forecast  that  prices 
between  Britain  and  the  US, 
which  had  dropped  by  40  per 
cent  over  the  past  10  years, 
would  continue  to  fall.  BA’s 
cheapest  low  season  fare  to 
New  York  is  £293.  Virgin 
charges  £198  and  several  ana- 
lysts suggested  last  night  that 
a £100  fare  was  possible  in  lit- 
tle more  than  two  years’  time. 

The  deal  brought  an  imme- 
diate protest  from  Richard 
Branson,  chairman  of  Virgin 
Atlantic,  to  Sir  George  Young, 
the  Transport  Secretary.  Mr  I 


‘Branson  Urged  Sir  George  not 
to  approve  the  deal.  “What 
will  be  created  will  be  a man-, 
ster.  an  airline  which  is  com- 
pletely dominant" 

Mr  . Branson  whose  airline 
is  the  third  largest  carrier  be- 
tween Britain  and  -the;.  US,  ‘ 
said  the  deal  was  not  in  the 
consumer’s  interest  and 
would  inevitably  lead  to 
higher  not  cheaper  'feres.  “It 
will  make  it  far  more  difficult, 
'for  smaller  airlines  to  get  off 
the  ground  ',  and  keep  the 
larger  carriers  alert” 

BA  and  American  say  that 
by  co-ordinating  their  net- 
works they  wOl  offer  the  wid- 
est choice  cf  routings  and  de-~ 
parture  times  between  almost 
36,000 . locations,  providing 
seamless  ^connections 
through.  Europe,  the  Far  East 
and  Latin  America.  . 

No  exchange  of  equity  or 
other  forms . cf  cross-share- 
holding are  involved.  The  two 
companies  will  remain- sepa- 
rate, retaining  their  identi- 
ties, brands  and  nationalities. 
Each  will  continue  to  operate 
its  own  aircraft  and  crews, 
with  no  reduction  in  trans- 
atlantic Dying  by  either. 

The  two  carriers  will  estab- 
lish a joint  team  to  plan  the  i 


operations  of  BA's  244  flights 
a week  from  the  UK  to  its  22 
destinations  in  the  US,  in- 
cluding Concorde  services, 
and  American's  238  flights  a 
week  from  seven  US  airports 
to  12  European  destinations. 

Mr  Ayling  said:  ‘.‘Our  alli- 
ance with  American  is  very 
good  news  for  consumers,  for 
our  employees  and  for  our 
shareholders."  He  pointed  out 
that  the  deal  was  “indefinite’*, 
expected  to.  last  at  least  11 
years,  with  heavy  penalty 
clauses  applying  If  one  of  the 
partners  wanted  to  pull  out 
after  six  years. 

Critics  have  suggested  that 
the  partners  will  be  able  to 
secure  more  coveted -slots  at 
.Heathrow.  But  Mr  Ayling 
stressed  that  neither  BA, 
which  holds  .40  per  cent  of  the 
Heathrow  slots,  nor  Ameri- 
can was  seeking  to  increase 
its  entitlement 
- They  have  asked  their  gov- 
ernments for  a bilateral 
agreement  to  increase  compe- 
tition .and  introduce  regula- 
tions covering  the  alliance. 
'Ihe  Department  of  Transport 
said  last  night  the  Govern- 
ment was  interested  in  the 
proposals  and  would  be  ex- 
ploring them  with  US 
officials. 

The  Civil  Aviation  Author- 
ity said  the  alliance  brought 
“legitimate  concerns"  about 
competition  and  passengers’ 
interests.  The  deal  could 
reduce  competition,  which 
could  be  checked  by  introduc- 
ing a new  airline  or  “enhanc- 
ing the  competitive  scope  for 
a number  of  other  airlines”. 

Notebook,  page  41 
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Give  us  back 
a slice  of 
the  action, 
urges  TWA 

Mark  Tran  in  New  York 

HARDLY  was  the  ink  dry 
on  the  BA/Amerlcan 
deal,  than  TWA,  a proud 
transatlantic  carrier  before 
it  went  bast,  began  clam- 
ouring for  the  return  of  Its 
prestigious  routes. 

TWA,  once  owned  by 
maverick  billionaire  How- 
ard Hughes,  lost  its  JFK  to 
Heathrow  riots  to  Ameri- 
can Airlines  when  corpo- 
rate raider  Carl  Icahn  took 
over  the  ailing  airline  and 
sold  the  routes  in  1991. 
Since  then  it  has  been 
reduced  to  flying  Into  Gat- 
wick  from  its  base  In  St 
Louis,  Missouri. 

Yesterday’s  deal  has 
prompted  TWA  to  ask 

again  for  three  flights  a day 


PHOTOGRAPH:  GARRY  WEASER 

from  JFK  to  Heathrow,  as 
the  airline  has  been  fight- 
ing to  get  a slot  out  of  JFK 
since  1994. 

TWA’s  president  and 
chief  executive,  Jeffrey 
Erickson,  has  written  to 
the  US  Transportation  Sec- 
retary. Frederlco  Pena,  say- 
ing: “The  travelling  public 
in  this  market  is  ill-served 
by  the  concentration  of 
market  power  in  the  hands 
of  very  limited  number  of 
competitors.” 

Mr  Erickson  claimed  the 
“unhealthy  uncompetitive 
environment"  was  a direct 
result  of  “the  UK  interna- 
tional aviation  policy  to 
protect.  Its  flag  carriers 
from  additional 

com  petition.  “ 

TWA  has  tinned  its  latest 
request  for  maximum  effect 
given  the  wide  concern 
with  the  dominance  that 
BA  and  American  will  ex- 
cercise  over  the  transatlan- 
tic market  once  their  alli- 
ance takes  effect  next  year. 
Together  the  two  carriers 
will  control  60  per  cent  of 
traffic  across  the  Atlantic. 

In  its  application  for 
return  of  the  routes,  TWA 
noted  that  BA  recently  an- 
nounced record  pre-tax 
profits  of  $901  million 
(£589  million),  a significant 
portion  of  which  was  gener- 
ated. it  argued,  on  US-Lon- 
don  routes. 


A BRITISH  woman  who 
killed  herself  in  a sui- 
cide pact  with  her  boy- 
friend at  an  American  shoot- 
ing range  was  pregnant,  an 
inquest  heard  yesterday. 

Ruth  Fleming  and  Stephen 
Bateman,  both  22,  killed 
themselves  by  simulta- 
neously placing  handguns  in 
their  mouths  and  squeezing 
the  triggers  at  a shooting 
range  near  Phoenix,  Arizona, 
on  February  21. 

At  yesterday’s  Durham  City 
inquest  it  was  revealed  that 
Ms  Fleming,  originally  from 
nearby  Bowburn.  was  expect- 
ing a baby  when  she  was  died 
John  McCarthy,  the  pathol- 
ogist who  carried  out  a post 
mortem  after  her  body  was 
flown  back  to  the  UK,  said  she 
was  10  to  12  weeks  pregnant 
The  couple  had  previously- 
been  living  at  Andover. 
Hampshire,  with  Jane  Green- 
bow,  also  22.  the  inquest 
heard. 

The  three  left  Britain  on 
January  6 and  began  a tour  of 
the  US.  But  for  some  reason 
they  split  up  and  the  final 
tragedy  came  when  Mr  Bate- 
man and  Ms  Fleming,  with 
only  84  cents  in  cash  between 
them,  ended  it  all  at  the 
range. 

Next  day  Ms  Greenhow 
heard  about  their  deaths  on 
contacting  the  car  hire  com- 
pany at  Las  Vegas  and  she 
was  subsequently  found  dead 
from  a self-inflicted  gunshot 
in  her  hired  car  at  Redding, 
northern  California. 

The  couple  may  have  been 
influenced  by  the  19th  cen- 
tury German  philosopher 
Friedrich  Nietzsche,  who  in- 
fluenced the  Nazi  movement 
the  inquest  was  told. 

But  despite  books  by  him 
found  in  their  hire  car  and  a 
suicide  note  referring  to  his 
beliefs,  there  was  no  evidence 
that  ‘Mr  Bateman  and  Ms 
Fleming  had  links  with  para- 
military or  neo-Nazi  groups. 

The  North  Durham  coro- 
ner. Geoffrey  Burt  said  the 
possibility  had  been  checked 
out  by  the  FBI.  but  no  evi- 
dence of  connections  was 
found. 

Recording  suicide  verdicts 
on  Ms  Fleming  and  Mr  Bate- 
man, the  coroner  said  it  was 
clear  that  both,  or  one  of 
them,  were  interested  in 
Nietzsche.  “However,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  there  was 
any  ulterior  motive  in  going 
to  the  US."  he  added.  “There 
is  no  evidence  of  any  links 
with  paramilitary  or  neo-Nazi 
organisations." 

He  was  satisfied  they  did 
commit  suicide  and  that  it 
was  a premeditated  act. 

The  hearing  was  told  all 
three  friends  were  found  in 
black  combat-style  gear  when 
they  died.  Ms  Fleming’s  toe- 
nails were  painted  black  and 
she  had  a tattoo  on  her  left 
upper  arm,  described  as  an 
unusual  geometric  shape. 

The  hearing  began  with  the 
coroner  explaining  that  he 
was  not  only  resuming  the  in- 
quest on  Ms  Fleming,  which 
he  opened  on  March  6,  but 
also  that  of  Mr  Bateman, 
which  was  opened  at  Boston, 
Lincolnshire,  on  March  14. 
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7th  bout  of  meningitis 


Major  blunders  with  ‘ill-judged 
lottery  grants’  jibe  at  sex  groups 


Nick  Vartey 

A WOMAN  was  last  night 
in  a critical  condition 
in  hospital  after  con- 
tracting meningitis  for  the 
seventh  time. 

Krystyn  Wilde,  aged  37, 
first  ‘ contracted  the  disease 
more  than  sis  years  ago  and 
has  suffered  four  repeats  in 
the  last  eight  months. 

Her  latest  life-threatening 
bout  came  only  W days  after 
she  was  allowed"  home  after 
recovering  from  another 
outbreak.  - ' • 

Last  night  her  husband 
Alan,  aged  .41,  said  he  tod 
suggested  that  a crack  w his 
wife’s  skull  — the  result  of  a 
childhood  ■ accident  — nay 
have  made  her  more  suscep- 
tible to  the  bacterial  strain  of 
the  brain  tissue  disease. 

This  year  doctors  examined 
her  skull  and.  after  finding  a 

crack  tove  promised  an 

operation,  which  he  hoped 
bOlltr 

“When  she  had  it  for  the 
third  -time,  a doctor  told  me 


that  to  have  it  once  was  bad, 
twice  very  rare,  and  three 
times  just  unknown,  ” he 
said. 

“She  is  very  strong  willed 
but  it  is  a terrible  thing  to  see 
happen  to  someone  you  love. 
To  see  someone  suffer  more 
than  once  is  bad  enough,  but. 
seven  times?  There  must  be 
an  inquiry.” 

Mrs  Wilde  first  contracted 
the  disease  on  Christmas  Eve, 
1989.  She  recovered  in  a 
month  and  remained  healthy 
for  18  months;  But  she  suf- 
fered two  more  bouts  before 
the  latest  series ; started  in 
October.  ' u 

On  Saturday  she  was  admit- 
ted to  Sandwell  General  Hbs- ; 
pital  in  the  West  Midlands 
suffering  from  pneumococcal 
meningitis.  ’ . . 

She  was  later  transferred  to 
the  intensive  care  unit  at  Rus- 
sells  Hall  Hospital,  Dudley,- 
where  doctors  last  night  said 

her  condition  was  critical. 

Mr  Wilde,  of  West  Brom: 
wich,  said:  “Every  attack  is 
more  life-threatening  than 
the  last  Her  system-te  break- 
ing up  and  she  just  can't  take 

any  more. 


“She  is  terrified.  When  I 
took  her  to  hospital  on  Satur- 
day she  turned  to  me  and 
said:  Ts  it  going  to  kill  me, 
this  one?"' 

Mr  Wilde  added:  “This  last 
bout  came  on  so  strongly,  so 
viciously,  that  it  took  me  by 
surprise'. 

.'T  have  got. used  to  recog- 
nising the  symptoms,  they 
usually  come  over  a few 
hours,  but  this  took  hold 
much  fester.” 

Ray  Thompson,  of  the 
National  Meningitis  Trust, 
said  such  a repeated  outbreak 
was  unique. 

“There  are  some  types  of 
the  disease  which  can  reoccur 
but  thankfully  they  are  very,  ■ 
very  rare.  It  is  unusual  for 
someone  to  suffer  twice  but 
where  there  has  been  a skull 
injury  It  does  seem  to  compli- 
cate matters.  That  is  not  to 
-say  that  anyone  who  has  had 
a skull  injury  is  going  to  get 
meningitis.” 

Mr  Thompson  added:  “It  is 
very  unusual  for  someone  of 
this  age  to  contract  the  dis- 
ease. It  is  normally  either  the 
young  or  the  old,  with  their 
poorer  defences.” 


continued  from  page  1 
fhnded  under  a Home  Office 
scheme,  launched  by  Marga- 
ret Thatcher,  and  had 
received  grants  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health. 

Gay  and  Lesbian  London 
Policing  has  regularly  been 
called  on  by  the  police  for  ad- 
vice on  the  gay  comm.nn.rty.  It 
is  said  to  be  well  respected  by 
the  Metropolitan  force. 

Mr  Major's  comments 
brought  echoes  of  the  embar- 
rassment suffered  last 
autumn  by  Brian  Mawhin- 
ney.  Conservative  Party 
chairman,  when  he  ridiculed 

a Labour  council's  funding  of 

the  Hopscotch  .Asian 
Women’s  Group  in  north  Lon- 
don — only  to  find  it  was  also 
supported  by  the  Home 
Office. 

Downing  Street  said  Mr 
Major’s  attention  had  been 
drawn  to  the  four  groups  by 
\Trginia  Bottomley.  National 
Heritage  Secretary  who  has 
overall  responsibility  for  the 
lottery.  She  had  asked  for  a 
report  from  David  SiefF,  who 
chairs  the  charities  board. 

The  board,  which  has  full 
autonomy  to  make  awards  of 


its  choosing,  last  night  de- 
fended the  schemes  as  having 
been  chosen  on  merit 

Mr  Sieff  said:  “Projects  as- 
sisting gay  people,  lesbians 
and  deportees  account  for  less 
than  1 per  cent  of  the  £159  mil- 
lion awarded  .today.  The 
board  will  be  willing  to  ex- 
plain the  benefits  ctf  the  par- 
ticular schemes  it  has  ap- 
proved to  ministers  and  the 
media.’1 

The  board  has  been  under 
fire  for  its  awards;,  which 
have  so  far  concentrated  on 
poverty  and  youth  issues, 
since  it  started  making  grants 
last  October. 

It  yesterday  announced  it 
was  to  seek  the  views  of  the 
public  on  which  charities 
should  benefit  “Public  focus 
groups'1  are  being  setup  this 
summer  in  each  English 
region  and  in  Scotland,  Wales 
and  Northern  Ireland  to  sup- 
plement voluntary  sector  1 
consultation. 

Of  the  £169  million  awarded 
yesterday,  £68  million  is  go- 
ing to  964  charities  working 
with  people  on  low  income 
and  £91  million  to  1,265  youth 
issue  groups. 
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Thev  thumb  their  noses  at  John  Major,  the  leader  of  the  country 
2iich  they  claim  allegiance.  They  must  be  the  most  disloyal 
loyalists  in  history.  They  refuse  to  give  an  inch.  For  them  “no 
fnnrender0  is  not  a slogan;  it  is  a way  of  Itfe. 
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Waldegrave  claims  drive  to  deregulate  market  has  created  more  employment  in  comments  denounced  by  Labour  as  ‘complacent’ 

Fears  for  job  security  ‘unfounded’ 


Richard  Thomas 
Economics  Correspondent 


THE  Government 
yesterday  issued  a 
staunch  defence  of 
Britain's  record  as  a 
creator  of  high  qual- 
ity jobs,  describing  claims  of 
growing  job  Insecurity  as 
exaggerated. 

The  Chief  Treasury  Secre- 
tary, William  Waldegrave. 
told  the  American  Chambers 
of  Commerce  that  the  Conser- 
vative drive  to  deregulate  the 
labour  market  had  delivered 
more  jobs,  compared  to  the 
burdensome  roles  governing 
work  In  continental  Euro- 
pean countries. 

“Big  government  not  only- 
destroys  freedom  — it  de- 
stroys jobs,”  he  said.  “Keep- 
ing the  state  In  check  — and 
thereby  helping  the  magic  of 
the  market  to  provide  jobs  is 
the  best  way  to  achieve  a soci- 
ety which  is  not  divided 
against  itself  by  the  cancer  of 
long-term  unemployment.” 

Mr  Waldegrave  tackled 
claims  that  removing  job 
rules  had  generated  only  low- 
skill,  fragile  “hamburger-flip- 
ping” employment.  He  cited 
new  Treasury  figures  show- 
ing that  two-thirds  of  the  jobs 
created  since  1993  had  been  in 
occupations  with  above-aver- 
age wages. 

Although  he  admitted  job 
insecurity  had  risen,  he  said 
fears  were  not  in  line  with 


William  Waldegrave:  ‘Big 
government  destroys  jobs’ 


John  Prescott:  Short-term 
contracts  bring  Insecurity 


real  trends  in  the  jobs  mar- 
ket, and  denied  any  link  be- 
tween government  reforms  — 
such  as  the  abolition  of  the 
wages  councils  or  erosion  of 
trade  union  rights  — and 
insecurity. 

“Deregulation  has  been 
blamed  for  creating  a climate 
in  which  nobody  can  feel  se- 
cure in  a job.  This  is  simplis- 
tic and  misleading.  The  struc- 
ture of  an  economy  cannot  be 
pickled  in  aspic." 

But  Labour  seized  on  his 
comments  as  evidence  that 
the  Government  is  out  of 
touch  with  voters.  The  deputy 
Labour  leader,  John  Prescott, 
said:  “Mr  Waldegrave  has  no 
experience  of  part-time  work. 
I must  tell  him  that  insecurity 
comes  from  having  short- 
term contracts.  It’s  that  kind 


of  fact  that  most  people  live 
with  from  day  to  day,  and  Mr 
Waldegrave  appears  to  be 
complacent  about” 

But  Mr  Waldegrave  said 
people  were  working  part- 
time  because  it  suited  them, 
and  cited  more  part-timers  as 
as  evidence  of  a truly  flexible 
labour  market 

Last  night  economists  said 
general  economic  trends  were 
far  more  important  than  nar- 
row technical  discussions 
about  the  degree  of 
regulation. 

They  agreed  with  Mr  Wal- 
degrave's  claim  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  jobs  created 
since  the  autumn  of  1993  have 
been  in  industries  paying 
above  average  wages,  but  said 
this  was  simply  an  extension 
of  a post-war  trend  away  from 
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unskilled  manual  labour 
towards  “brain  work”. 

John  Philpott,  director  of 
the  Employment  Policy  Insti- 
tute, said:  "This  is  hardly  a 
new  discovery.  There  has 
been  a long  collapse  In  de- 
mand for  unskilled  work.  In 
fact,  the  problem  is  we're  not 
creating  enough  poor  jobs,  for 
all  the  unskilled  labour." 

Another  shift  in  the  shape 
of  Britain’s  job  market,  high- 
lighted by  Labour,  has  been 
towards  part-time  work:  there 
are  more  than  6 million  part- 
timers,  up  from  less  than  4 
million  in  1981.  Meanwhile, 
the  number  of  people  in  full- 
time jobs  has  dropped  by 
more  than  l million. 

But  experts  said  the  drift  to 
part-time  work  Is  unrelated  to 
the  reforms  of  the  1980s,  hav- 
ing grown  more  rapidly  — al- 
beit from  a low  base  — in  the 
lB50s  and  1960s  than  the  1980s. 
Mr  Waldegrave 's  attack  on 
the  notion  that  Britain  has  be- 
come a hire-and-fire " work- 
place, with  people  moving  at 
dizzying  pace  from  job  to  job, 
was  also  backed  by  a labour 
market  expert  at  the  London 
School  of  Economics,  Peter 
Robinson.  Hie  said  average  job 
tenure  is  now  eight  years, 
compared  to  nine  years  when 
Margaret  Thatcher  came  to 
power.  “Hardly  a revolution." 

Analysts  also  agreed  that 
Britain’s  recent  record  on  job 
creation  was  better  than  in 
continental  Europe.  But  econ- 
omists, while  disagreeing 
about  the  desirability  of  job 
regulation,  all  said  this  per- 
formance had  been  less  to  do 
with  legislation  than  with 
macro-economic  policy. 

Dr  Robinson  said:  “I  am 
looking  to  the  fact  we  have 
finally  got  the  balance  of 
macro-economic  policy  right, 
rather  than  to  labour  market 
reforms.  Although  we  could 
easily  have  same  modest  re- 
regulation without  adverse 
consequences.” 

Patrick  Minford,  a free 
market  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernment’s advisory  panel  of 
economists,  said  deregulation 
would  have  helped  Britain's 
job  performance  more  if  the 
Government  had  pursued  an 
even  more  expansionary  pol- 
icy. “Deregulation  does  work, 
but  hasn’t  really  had  the 
chance  to  show  its  paces  yet 
because  we  are  still  running 
policy  too  tight" 


Shantiel  Bell  with  her  children,  Shannei,  aged  13,  and  Steven,  10:  The  jobs  aren't  there.*  photograph:  graham  turns* 


Winners  and  losers  in  a tight  market 


Ex-counsellor 
seeks  advice 
in  work  hunt 


EVEN  a degree  failed  to 
keep  Shantiel  Bell  off 
the  dole  queue.  She  has  got 
desperate  enough  to  con- 
sider “hostess”  work,  writes 
Sarah  Ryle. 

The  34-year-old  mother  of 
two  was  made  redundant 
from  her  job  as  a Citizens' 
Advice  Bureau  counsellor 
in  east  London  last  year  as 
funding-  dried  up.  She 
joined  the  CAB  in  1985  with 
sociology  degree  and  a 


college  qualification  In  wel- 
fare rights.  She  earned  up 
to  £20,000. 

She  said:  “1  loved  that 
job,  and  I've  tried  to  get 


work  in  the  same  field  bat 
the  jobs  aren't  there.  I’ve 
gone  for  other  work  but  the 
money  is  so  bad. 

*Tve  even  started  to  look 
through  the  newspaper  ads 
for  hostess  jobs.  If  anybody 
can  tell  me  how  else  to  get 
work,  Td  want  to  hear  from 
them.” 

Ms  Bell  has  contacted  the 
Hackney-based  charity 
Bootstrap  for  advice.  Cath- 
erine Briody,  a Bootstrap 
job  counsellor,  said  people 
who  try  to  get  back  into  the 
labour  market  are  deterred 
by  file  insecurity  of  part- 
time,  low-paid  jobs. 

She  said:  “People  . . . 
don't  realise  how  much  it 
has  changed.  If  there  is 
even  a three-month  con- 
tract going  with  the  council 
I say  to  people:  ‘Go  for  it, 
get  your  foot  in  the  door*.** 


Accountant 
profits  from 
loss  of  job 


|^|OT  everybody  has  suf- 


fered as  a result  of  rising 
Job  insecurity,  writes  Sarah 
Ryle. 

Accountant  John  Burston, 
who  lost  his  Job  nine  years 
ago,  has  watched  his  client 
list  swell  as  others  have  been 
forced  out  of  traditional 
employment 

Based  in  Gloucester,  Mr 
Burston,  aged  43,  now  self-em- 
ployed, works  from  home. 
The  growth  of  short-term  con- 
tracts over  the  past  five  years 
has  put  people  of  all  ages  and 
from  a range  of  professions 
on  his  books. 

“They  all  end  up  coming  to  . 


accountants.” ' Many  of  Mr 
Burston’s  clients  work  in  tele- 
vision, which  has  relied  on 
short-term  contracts  for 
many  years,  but  he  said  the 
practice  has  now  spread 
across  the  more  traditional 
professions,  including 
banking. 

People  have  turned  self-em- 
ployed to  counterbalance 
their  new  insecurity  with 
lower  tax  bills. 

Mr  Burston  said  this  has 
led  to  extra  vigilance  by  the 
Inland  Revenue. 

“A  self-employed  worker 
can  usually  save  about  35  to 
40  per  cent  of  their  personal 
tax  liabilities  and  50  per  cent 
of  their  National  Insurance 
liabilities.” 

Mr  Burston  works  a 70- 
hour,  six-day  week,  but  be- 
lieves  he  would  earn  twice  as 
much  in  a traditional  job. 


PETROLEUM  CONTROL  COMMISSION 


TENDER  FOR  THE  SUPPLY  OF  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS  TO  MALAWI 


The  Petroleum  Control  Commission  (PCC)  of  P.O  Box  2827,  Blantyre,  Malawi  wish  to  invite  sealed  TENDERS  from  eligible  suppliers  for  the  supply  of  white  petroleum 
products  - Mogas  (Petrol),  Automotive  Gas  Oil  (Diesel)  and  Dual  Purpose  Kerosene  (Jet  A-1  and  Paraffin)  for  1996/97  as  specified  below:- 


GENERAL  CONDITIONS  OF  TENDERING 


>'  V*. 


1. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


This  invitation  is  open  to  all  Oil  Companies  currently 
operating  in  Malawi,  Oil  Suppliers  and  registered  Oil 
Trading  Firms. 

All  Tenderers  shall  declare  any  association  and/or 
affiliation  with  any  companies  or  government  entities  in 
Malawi  which  are  involved  with  the  procurement, 
transportation  or  marketing  of  petroleum  products. 

Tenders  should  be  valid  for  60  days  starting  from  the 
date  fixed  for  receiving  tenders.  No  tenders  may  be 
withdrawn  for  any  reason  between  the  deadline  for 
submission  of  tenders  and  the  expiration  of  the  period  of 
tender  validity. 

The  Tender  should  specify  the  sources  of  all  products  to 
be  supplied. 

The  duration  of  the  supply  contract  shall  be  1 2 (twelve) 
months  from  the  date  of  commencement. 

PCC  does  not  undertake  to  award  against  this  tender  or 
to  accept  the  lowest  tender  bid  in  any  particular  case.  In 
addition,  PCC  reserves  the  right  to  award  only  part  of  the 
supply  to  any  tender  offered  and  will  not  assign  any 
reason  for  toe  rejection  of  a tender. 

Tenderers  are  required  to  provide  all  necessary 
information  about  toeir  companies,  with  such  information 
including,  but  not  being  limited  to:- 
: Annual  reports  for  1 994  and  1995  for  public 
companies. 

: Major  activities  and  customers  for  toe  last  two  years. 

: At  least  two  first  class  international  bank  references. 


8. 


The  original  and  two  copies  of  the  tenders,  which  should 
be  in  toe  English  Language,  should  be  addressed  to  toe 
General  Manager  of  the  Petroleum  Control  Commission, 
at  the  following  address:- 
Petroleum  Control  Commission 
5th  Floor,  Umoyo  House 
Victoria  Avenue 
P.O  Box  2827 
Blantyre 
MALAWI 

Telephone : 00  265  620  155 
Telefax : 00  265  620  908 
Telex:  44887  PETROL  Ml 

so  as  to  reach  him,  not  later  than  16.00  hours  Malawi 
time  on  28to  June,  1996 

The  envelope  addressed  to  toe  Petroleum  Control 
Commission,  should  bear  toe  name  of  toe  tendering 
company,  toe  words  "TENDER  PETROLEUM  PRODUCTS" 
and  toe  words  "DO  NOT  OPEN  BEFORE  01 .07.96.)" 
Tenders  received  after  the  deadline  will  be  rejected  and 
returned  unopened  to  the  Tenderers. 

10.  All  tender  prices  shall  be  quoted  in  United  States  Dollars 
per  cubic  metre  on  C.I.F  and  Ex-Tank  basis,  Beira,  Nacala 
and  Dares  Salaam  Ports. 


Mogas  R.O.N.  93:....80.000cm  +/-10%  at  PCC's  option 

Gas  Oil : 120,000cm  +/-10%  at  PCC's  option 

DPK : 30,000cm  +/-10%  at  PCC's  option 

Quantities  are  to  be  supplied  on  an  approximately  even 
flow  basis  over  toe  duration  of  toe  contract  and  to  be 
supplied  through  Beira,  Nacala  and  Dar  es  Salaam  Ports. 
PCC  reserves  toe  right  to  increase  or  decrease  toe 
quantities  in  response  to> 

a.  changes  in  demand  of  the  products  in  Malawi,  and 

b.  prices  offered. 
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9. 


PRODUCTS  QUANTITY 

1 2.  As  per  specifications  in  the  tender  document 

13.  Tender  documents  may  be  obtained  upon  payment  of  a 
non-refundable  deposit  of  United  States  Dollars  800.00 
(Eight  Hundred)  from  toe  General  Manager,  Petroleum 
Control  Commission,  P.O  Box  2827,  Blantyre,  Malawi.  All 
enquiries  regarding  toe  Tender  Documents  should  be 
made  in  writing  to  toe  General  Manager. 

14.  Members  of  toe  public  may  attend  toe  opening  of  toe 
tenders  in  toe  Boardroom  of  Petroleum  Control 
Commission,  6th  Floor,  Umoyo  House,  Victoria  Avenue 
Blantyre,  on  01 .07.96, 1 5.00  hours,  Malawi  time. 


PRODUCTS  QUANTITY 

11.  The  tender  is  for  toe  supply  of  products  covering  toe 


period  starting  from  September,  1 996  and  ending 
August,  1997,  which  are  estimated  as  follows:- 


Dennis  SJ  Kambalame 

GENERAL  MANAGER 
PETROLEUM  CONTROL  COMMISSION 


PETROLEUM  CONTROL  COMMISSION 
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BRITAIN  5 


Census  findings  reveal  growth  of  ‘ethnic  villages’  in  search  for  a better  quality  of  life 


Blacks  move  towards  suburbs 


Alan  Travis 
Home  Affairs  Editor 


black  population 
is  now  mostly  Brit- 
ish-born and  does  not 
live  in  African-Amer- 
- j style  ghettos  but 
instead  has  moved  from  the 
inner  cities  to  “ethnic  vil- 
lages” in  the  suburbs,  accord- 
“*  to  the  latest  academic 
study  of  the  official  census. 

The  study,  published  yes- 
terday by  the  Office  for 
National  Statistics,  also  sug- 
Bests  that  Britain’s  500.000 
Bja.c£  Caribbeans  face  an 
ifisn  future”  while  the  1.5 
million  Asians  face  a "Jewish 
future". 

“This  means  the  black  Ca- 
ribbean population  is  work- 
ing class,  waged  labour,  state 
educated  and  council  housed, 
while  the  Asian  population 
will  become  self-employed, 
owner-occupiers  and  white 


collar  workers  with  profes- 
sional qualifications.  sa?d 
the  study  s author.  Ceri 
Peach,  of  Oxford  university. 

t*^LJewi3h  seems 
to  be  coming  about  for  the  In- 
^an  popuiauon  and  to  an  ex- 
J2S  fo5*Je  Pakistani  popula- 
£,=5°“^  not  for  the 
Bangladeshis  There  was  evi- 
dence  among  black  Caribbe- 
3ns  « a gender  divide  be- 

f^6in  th?  white  ^llar. 
female.  socio-economic  struc- 
hu*e  ana  the  male  manual 
Certainly  the  mod- 
Afnca  n- American 
gnetto  has  not  come  about". 

The  I99i  census,  which 
asked  people  about  their  eth- 
nic identity  for  the  first  time, 
revealed  Britain’s  ethnic  mi- 
norities mostly  consist  of 
post-war  immigrants  and 
their  children.  Their  num- 
bers  are  small  — around  "3.5 
million  or  5.5  per  cent  of  the 
population  — but  rapidly 
growing  with  in  some  cases  a 


Ethnic  populations  in  Britain 
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majority  of  children  bom  in 
Britain. 

The  move  to  the  suburbs  is 
most  evident  among  the  black 
Caribbeans,  with  a signifi- 
cant flight  during  the  1980s 
from  London's  inner  city 


areas  such  as  Lambeth,  Tot- 
tenham and  North  Kensing- 
ton to  London  suburbs  such 
as  Brent  and  Croydon. 

The  highest  concentration 
of  black  Caribbeans  is  in 
Brent,  north  London,  rather 


than  the  more  traditional 
areas  of  Brixton  or  Padding- 
ton. Over  the  pasr  30  years 
families  have  generally 
moved  out  of  privately  rented 
Hats  into  council  housing. 
Nearly  half  own  their  homes. 

The  black  Caribbean  popu- 
lation is  far  more  integrated 
than  in  the  United  States.  The 
Pakistani  and  Bangladeshi 
communities  do,  however, 
live  in  high  concentration 
“ethnic  villages",  particularly 
in  West  Yorkshire,  the  West 
Midlands,  and  east  London. 

There  is  a lugh  level  of 
mixed  black  Caribbean  and 
white  households,  accounting: 
for  up  to  a third  of  black 
houseliolds.  Single  mothers  ac- 
count for  37  per  cent  of  house- 
holds. There  is  also  increasing 
evidence  of  the  emergence  of  a 
black  British  identity,  with 
more  than  70.000  people  de- 
scribing themselves  this  way 
in  the  census.  Professor  Peach 
says  the  black  population  is 


hard  working  but  disadvan- 
taged with  unemployment 
rates  more  than  double  the 
white  average. 

The  study  says  the  key 
social  differences  between  the 
ethnic  groups  lie  in  their  pat 
terns  of  family  life:  “The  Indi- 
ans, Pakistanis.  Bangladeshis 
and  Chinese  show  traditional 
family  patterns.  Single  person 
households  are  rare.  There 
are  few  ethnically  [mixed] 
and  single  parent  households 
while  extended  families  are 
significant  Self  employment 
is  above  average. 

“The  black  groups  have  a 
more  open  and  assimilated 
social  structure.  Single 
parent  households  with  de- 
pendent children  are  com- 
mon. Ethnically  mixed  house- 
holds are  frequent  and  multi 
family  households  are  rare." 


Ethnicity  in  the  1 991  Census; 
Office  for  National  Statistics. 
HMSO:  £24. 


Family 
thrives 
far  from 
estate’s 
crowds 
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Gary  Younge 


GEE  Bernard  stands  at 
her  back  door  proudly 
showing  off  her  plum 
and  apple  trees  and  reminisc- 
ing about  the  bad  old  days. 

“On  the  estate  in  Lambeth 
the  police  used  to  use  the  ‘sus’ 
law  to  trouble  my  children 
and  once  they  kicked  my  door 
down."  she  says.  “Dealing 
with  that  type  of  racism  and 
trying  to  raise  a family  Is  not 
at  all  easy.  I was  finding  it 
was  difficult  to  bring  them  up 
with  the  standards  1 was 
brought  up  with." 

The  Stockwell  estate  in 
Lambeth,  south  London,  is 
only  a few  miles  up  the  road. 
But.  for  a woman  who  was 
raised  in  a landowning  family 
in  Jamaica,  it  felt  like  an- 
other planet  “There  was  no 
privacy.  You  could  hear  ev- 
erybody's business  all  around 
you  and  you  didn’t  know  who 
your  children  were  mixing 
with." 

So  in  1980  she  packed  her 
bags  and  with  her  five  chil- 
dren headed  to  the  relatively 
leafy  Thornton  Heath,  near 
Croydon,  south  London, 
where  she  bought  her  home. 
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Quieter  life . . . Gee  Bernard  outside  her  home  in  Thornton  Heath,  south  London 


“That  way  you  can  choose 
your  neighbours  and  if  you 
have  your  own  place  people 
have  to  think  twice  about 
troubling  you." 

At  the  time.sbe  was  one  of 
the  few  black  people  in  the 
area.  “Being  such  a small  mi- 
nority is  difficult  at  first 
Whan  my  son  was  IB  the 
National  Front  beat  him  up 
just  at  the  end  of  the  road.  "No 
matter  where  you  go  your 
colour  goes  with  you.  I think 


it  is  wrong  when  people  try 
and  move  too  far  away  from 
their  community,”  she  said. 

Vallin  Miller,  the  education 
officer  of  the  Croydon  race 
equality  committee,  says 
some  black  people  have 
moved  into  the  area  to  ensure 
their  children  get  a decent 
education. 

Ms  Bernard's  children  are 
all  grown  up  and  all  have 
steady  professional  jobs, 
apart  from  the  one  who  has 


just  finished  university  and 
another  still  at  college.  _■ 
Standing  in  the  middle  of 
her  road.  Ms  Bernard  points 
from  one  end  to  the  other  giv- 
ing a roll  call  of  her  neigh- 
bours’ ethnic  origins.  “Ifs 
like  the  United  Nations  here. 
The  one  in  the  comer  is 
white,  next  door  is  Polish, 
then  Chinese,  Guyanese,  Ja- 
maican, English  and  that  one 
is  from  Ghana.” 

Ms  Bernard,  a trained 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MARTIN  ARGLES 

social  worker,  is  a councillor 
and  runs  the  Croydon  African 
Caribbean  Family  organisa- 
tion. which  offers  support  and 
advice  to  black  families  in  the 
area.  While  Thornton  Heath 
is  not  paradise,  she  believes 
she  now  has  a far  superior 
quality  of  life.  “It's  not  that 
some  of  the  same  problems 
might  not  arise  that  affected 
me  on  the  estate.  But  you  are 
a little  bit  more  sheltered 
from  them  when  they  do.” 


Advertising’s  bad  boy  tries  to 
dispel  fear  of  Aids  by  bringing 
grim  reality  to  art  gallery  in 
‘conceptual  documentary’ 


Dan  Glaister  looks  at  a living  creation 


TONY  Kaye,  the  naughty 
boy  of  the  advertising 
world,  has  brought  Aids  to 
a London  gallery. 

The  centrepiece  of  Don  t 
Be  Scared  is  three  HIV  posi- 
tive young  Americans 
lounging  nude  on  a black 
sofa,  with  samples  of  their 
blood  in  phials  on  a 
platform-  . 

Beside  them  a no“£f 
reads,  “Don’t  Be  Scared  by 
Tony  Kaye.  Please  touch. 

-X callit  conceptual  docu- 
mentary expressionism. 


said  Mr  Kaye,  who  gave  us 
the  Michelin  sado-masoch- 
ist  commercial  and  the 
Vauxhall  babies 

advertisement. 

“I  was  in  a museum  look- 
ing at  all  these  inaccessible 
nieces  of  art  in  glass  cases, 
and  they  all  bad  little 
plaques  next  to  them  say- 
ing 'Please  do  not  touch’.  I 
thought  Td  do  a project  on 
that  and  how  a person  feels 
about  the  loss  of  physical 
contact  when  they  are  first 
diagnosed  with  HIV.” 


Live  art . . . Tony  Kaye’s  latest  offering,  featuring  three  HIV  positive  young  Americans 


Mr  Kaye  advertised  for 
HIV  positive  models  and 
stood  them  outside  the  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art  in  New 
York.  From  there  the  show 
went  to  a hotel  in  Los  Ange- 
les, before  coming  to  Lon- 
don. 

Glenn  Gaylord,  one  of  the 


three  models  who  flew  in 
Grom  Los  Angeles  for  the 
London  show,  said  he  did 
not  fee)  Inhibited  about  ap- 
pearing nude  in  an  exhibi- 
tion. “Being  HIV  Positive 
has  forced  me  to  confront 
my  fears,”  lie  said.  “This 
was  just  a new  challenge.’* 


The  three,  who  are  not 
being  paid  for  their  appear- 
ances, will  take  turns  sit- 
ting on  the  sofa  for  the  next 
three  weeks,  before  the 
show  goes  to  Amsterdam 
and  then  Japan. 

Mr  Kaye  rejected  the 
charge  that  this  was  merely 


Profiles 


□ INDIANS:  The  largest 
official  ethnic  minority 
numbering  840.000  with  41 
per  cent  born  in  the  UK- 
About  17  per  cent  bom  in 
East  Africa.  More  than  half 
live  in  the  South-east  and 
its  social  class  is  skewed 
towards  the  upper  echelons 
of  white  collar  work  and 
semi-skilled  manual  work. 

□ PAKISTANIS:  About 

477.000  people  mostly  liv- 
ing in  West  Yorkshire. 
Greater  Manchester,  Lan- 
cashire and  Scotland.  Sixty 
per  cent  of  households  are 
married  couples  with  chil- 
dren. Men  work  in  distribu- 
tion and  catering  indus- 
tries and  in  self- 
employment,  particular 
taxi-driving. 

□ BANGLADESHIS:  Youn- 
gest and  fastest  growing 
community  of  about 

183.000  with  more  than  60 
per  cent  of  family  house- 
holds containing  five  or 
more  people. 

□ BLACK  CARIBBEAN:  A 
population  of  half  a million, 
70  per  cent  of  whom  live  in 
London  and  Birmingham. 
Has  matured  from  a first 
generation  immigrant  pop- 
ulation to  a British-born 
majority.  High  levels  of 
mixed  black  Caribbean  and 
white  households  and  evi- 
dence of  the  emergence  of  a 
black  British  identity. 

C BLACK  AFRICAN:  Num- 
bers 212,000  with  a third 
born  in  Britain.  Nearly  one 
fifth  from  Nigeria  with  sig- 
nificant numbers  also  from 
Uganda,  Kenya  and  South 
Africa.  The  most  qualified 
ethnic  group  with  a quarter 
of  the  adult  population  pos- 
sessing higher 
qualifications. 


his  latest  attempt  to  publi- 
cise himself.  “Everyone 
tries  to  sell  themselves  in 
some  sort  of  way,”  he  said. 
“I’m  taking  the  energy 
from  myself  and  trying  to 
put  it  to  some  good.  Per- 
haps someone  will  see  this 
and  the  next  time  they 
make  love  they'll  wear  a 
condom.” 

Mr  Gaylord  agreed  that 
he  was  being  exploited. 
“It’s  totally  exploitative  for 
wbat  Is  hopefully  a good 
end,"  he  said.  Tom  Lawson 
of  the  Aids  charity  and 
campaigning  group  the  Ter- 
rence Higgins  Trust  wel- 
comed the  exhibition.  “It’s 
aggressive,  in  your  face, 
with  naked  people  and 
blood,  and  yet  it’s  safe,”  he 
said.  "If  it  gets  people  to 
confront  their  phobias 
about  Aids  then  it  Is  a good 
thing.” 

The  exhibition  Don’t  Be 
Scared  is  in  St  John’s 
Square,  near  Smithfield, 
London,  until  June  29. 


News  in  brief 


Drug  smuggler’s 
jail  term  cut 

THE  25-year  jail  sentence  banded  down  to  British  woman 
Sandra  Gregory  by  a court  in  Thailand  has  been  cut  by  three 
years  under  an  amnesty  celebrating  Thai  King  Bhumipol’s 
golden  jubilee,  it  was  reported  yesterday.  Miss  Gregory  was 
sentenced  four  months  ago  after  admitting  trying  to  smuggle 
89.6  grams  of  heroin  in  condoms  through  Bangkok  airport 
Her  friend,  Jackie  Cot,  said  yesterday  that  Miss  Gregory  was 
looking  forward  to  being  able  to  return  to  Britain  to  serve  the 
rest  oT  her  sentence.  Miss  Gregory  will  be  eligible  to  return  to  a 
British  jail  after  serving  four  years  of  her  sentence  in  Thailand. 
"I  think  Sandra  will  be  a little  bit  disappointed  but  at  the  end  of 
the  day  amnesties  are  gifts  and  there  is  no  requirement  for 
prisoners  to  have  their  sentences  reduced.  Her  real  hope  is  a 
transfer  hack  to  Britain  early  next  year." 


Labour  plans  curfew  trial 

LABOUR  is  proposing  a pilot  scheme  for  a night-time  curfew  on 
children  aged  under  10.  as  suggested  by  Jack  Straw,  the  shadow 
home  secretary,  last  week.  Estelle  Morris,  MP  for  Birmingham 
Yardley.  and  George  Howarth,  the  shadow  home  affairs  minister, 
will  meet  senior  police  officers  and  residents  in  her  constituency 
today  to  discuss  how  such  an  experiment  could  be  implemented. 
The  meeting  will  also  include  representatives  from  the  Kidscape 
national  children  and  parents  charity.  It  is  understood  the  pro- 
posed curfew  would  run  from  9pm  to  7am. 

The  controversial  idea  is  aimed  at  curbing  juvenile  crime. 
“Unsupervised  young  children  are  vulnerable  and  at  risk,"  Ms 
Morris  said  yesterday.  “They  also  run  the  risk  of  being  drawn 
into  unacceptable  behaviour  and  even  being  recruited  by  drug 
dealers  and  thieves.  We  already  have  local  instances  of  young 
children  hanging  around  with  teenagers  and  being  given  alco- 
hol, "she  said. 


BBC  commentator  dies 

VETERAN  sports  commentator  Alan  Weeks,  best  known  for  his 
skating  and  ice  hockey  reporting,  died  early  yesterday,  aged  72. 
He  had  worked  for  the  BBC  for  45  years,  putting  his  name  among 
the  all-time  greats  of  sports  commentators. 

He  was  the  voice  for  the  biggest  TV  sports  audience  in  Britain 
when  23  million  viewers  watched  Jayne  Torvill  and  Christopher 
Dean  just  miss  their  second  gold  medal  at  the  1994  Winter 
Olympics. 

He  commentated  on  25  different  sports,  including  speedway, 
gymnastics  and  weightlifting.  His  last  event  before  retiring  was 
the  World  Figure  Skating  Championships  in  Canada  in  March. 


Rare  birds  ‘under  attack’ 

BRITAIN'S  rare  and  protected  birds  of  prey  are  being  poisoned, 
shot,  trapped  and  are  having  their  nests  defrayed  and  robbed  in 
increasing  numbers,  according  to  the  Royal  Society  for  the 
Protection  ofBirds. 

Gamekeepers  trying  to  protect  pheasants  and  grouse  so  they 
can  later  be  shot  for  sport  are  among  the  mam  offenders,  but 
pigeon  fanciers  have  been  killing  perigrine  falcons  and  sparrow 
hawks  because  they  are  eating  their  racing  birds. 

The  total  number  of  incidents  reported  in  1995  rose  50  per  cent 
to  157  with  shooting  and  illegal  trapping  being  the  largest  in- 
crease. — Paul  Brown 


Beans  for  Russia 

HEINZ  has  launched  its  world-famous  baked  beans  cm  the  Rus- 
sian market  and  predicted  yesterday  that  die  country  could 
become  one  of  the  top  five  bean  eating  countries. 

But  at  the  equivalent  of  50p  a can,  they  will  be  viewed  as  a 
luxury  item  by  most  Russians.  Heinz  believes  they  are  most  likely 
to  appeal  to  Russia's  newly-emerging  middle  class,  who  view 
baked  beans  as  “an  exotic  western  delicacy”. 

The  move  by  Heinz  followed  an  18-month  trial.  A special 
Russian  label  was  tested  earlier  this  year  and  proved  to  be  so 
popular  that  the  company  started  full-scale  production  of  Russian 
label  beans  for  export- 


Prince  faces  £ 1 m tax  bill 

THE  Prince  of  Wales  is  likely  to  face  another  £1  million  income 
tax  bill  this  year.  His  1995  income  from  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall, 
whose  accounts  were  published  yesterday  would  therefore  total 
an  estimated  £39  million  after  tax. 

In  1995  the  prince  received  £4,898,889  from  the  Duchy  of  Corn- 
wall, a 9.7  per  cent  rise  on  the  previous  year.  Out  of  the  duchy 
income,  the  prince  must  fund  his  and  the  Princess  of  Wales's 
office,  and  all  aspects  of  their  public  and  private  lives,  and  of  their 
children,  as  they  do  not  receive  money  from  the  Civil  List  As  a 
crown  body,  the  duchy  is  tax-exempt  Duchy  income  passed  to  the 
prince  is,  therefore,  also  tax-exempt  However,  the  prince  volun- 
teers to  pay  income  tax.  which  is  currently  at  40  per  cent 


Medium  in  moors  body  hunt 

THE  mother  of  Moors  murder  victim  Keith  Bennett  will  today 
take  a medium  on  an  anniversary  hunt  for  his  body.  Winnie 
Johnson  will  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Saddteworth  Moor,  near 
Manchester,  in  the  hope  the  psychic  can  discover  Keith's  grave  on 
what  would  have  been  his  44th  birthday. 

Mrs  Johnson,  aged  62,  who  has  spent  32  years  searching  for  the 
remains  ofher  12-year-old  son  said  medium  Teresa  Walsh  bad 


given  her  fresh  hope.  The  medium,  from  Moston,  Manchester, 
had  made  contact  after  receiving  messages  from  Keith  asking  her 
to  find  him.  she  said. 

Mrs  Johnson,  from  Fallowfield,  Manchester,  has  visited  the 
moor  every  year  on  Keith's  birthday  and  the  anniversary  of  his 
kidnap  and  murder  by  Myra  Hindiey  and  Ian  Brady  in  summer, 
1964. 


Correction 

A PHOTOGRAPH  on  page  3 yesterday  was  of  Sir  John  Kerr, 
former  Governor-General  of  Australia,  not  of  Sir  John  Kerr, 
present  Ambassador  to  the  United  Stats,  as  stated.  We  apologise 
for  the  error. 
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Greek  alert 
after  new 
Aegean  row 


Hafetu  Smith  In  Athens 


Greece  has  put  its 

armed  forces  on 
alert  and  said  it  will 
strengthen  its  war 
machine  after  accusing  Tur- 
key of  undermining  peace  in 
the  Aegean,  where  the  two 
Nato  allies  almost  exchanged 
blows  in  January.  The  prime 
minister.  Costas  Simitis.  an- 
nounced the  measures  yester- 
day after  a crisis  meeting 
with  senior  military  officials. 

Greece  accused  a Turkish 
warship  of  violating  its  terri- 
torial waters  and  sailing  close 
to  « Greek  hydrofoil  before 
heading  back  to  the  Turkish 
coast  in  the  southern  Aegean. 

"The  two  vessels  came  as 
close  as  70  metres  from  each 
other,  sailing  on  a parallel 


course  for  a few  minutes  in- 
side Greek  waters.  The  Turk- 
ish warship  then  beaded  back 
to  the  Turkish  coast."  a gov- 
ernment spokesman.  Dimitris 
Reppas,  said. 

He  said  that  the  incident 
took  place  between  the  is- 
lands of  Kos  and  Rhodes,  and 
Athens  would  protest  to  An- 
kara. “Today's  incident  justi- 
fies our  view  that  Turkish 


provocations  will  continue,' 
Mr  Reppaasald. 

Abandoning  his  normally 
moderate  tone,  Mr  Simitis 
said  Athens  would  toughen 
its  stance  against  Ankara  by 
continuing  to  block  European 
Union  aid  and  increasing  the 
country’s  arsenal. 

Both,  he  declared,  were 
aimed  at  fending  off  the 
threat  of  "systematic  Turkish 
aggression"  in  (he  troubled 
waters. 

Tensions  between  the  two 
feuding  neighbours  rose 
sharply  last  week  after  An- 
kara challenged  Greece's 
ownership  of  Gavdos,  an  in- 
habited island  south  of  Crete. 

“Turkey  systematically 
undermines  stability  In  the 
region  . . . Our  armed  forces 
are  in  full  readiness.  Greece 
is  determined  to  face  these 
provocations  with  all  means," 
Mr  Simitis  said. 

Not  since  the  Turkish  Inva- 
sion of  Cyprus  in  1974  have 
bilateral  relations  been  as 
fraught 

Analysts  in  Athens  said  the 
Latest  incident  had  quickly 
raised  Greek  fears  that  An- 
kara is  poised  to  cast  doubt  on 
the  status  quo  of  the  entire 
Aegean  sea. 

Populated  mainly  by  fisher- 
men, Gavdos  lies  some 
250  miles  south-east  of  the 
Turkish  coast  in  sharp  con- 
trast to  Tmia,  the  barren  fron- 
tier islet  whose  disputed 
status  triggered  a tense  air 
and  naval  stand-off  between 
the  two  countries,  five 
months  ago. 

Echoing  the  concern,  Nikos 
Kourls,  the  deputy  defence 
minister,  said:  "It  is  clear  that 
Turkey  is  not  only  attempting 
to  secure  some  minor  changes 
to  the  the  [1923]  Lausanne 
Treaty. 

“In  effect  the  hotheads  of 
Ankara  are  envisioning  a 
return  to  the  conditions  that 
existed  before  the  first  world 
war  [which  saw  the  break-up 
of  the  Ottoman  empire].” 


Germany  feels 
Czech  hatred 


Suspicions  about 
Bonn’s  plans  have 
reopened  old  sores, 

Ian  Traynor 

finds  in  Prague 

THE  menacing  German 
eagle  clutches  the  small 
defenceless  Czech 
Republic  in  its  talons.  This  vi- 
cious image  of  a predatory 
Germany  overwhelming  its 
weak,  vulnerable  neighbour 
has  been  defacing  the  streets 
of  Prague  for  weeks. 

The  election  poster  comes 
courtesy  of  the  extreme  right- 
wing  Czech  nationalists,  the 
Republicans,  whose  leader 
Miroslav  Sladek  has  been 
peddling  lurid  allegations 
about  German  intentions  and 
calling  for  the  expulsion  of 
more  than  a hundred  thou- 
sand rotuanies. 

Mr  Sladek  remains  a fringe 
figure  in  Czech  politics,  but  in 
this  month's  general  election 
he  took  8 per  cent  of  the  vote 
and  upped  his  parliamentary 
presence  from  14  to  18  in  the 
200-seat  legislature. 

Even  if  the  Czechs  are  too 
sober  and  sensible  to  reward 
him  further,  his  anti-German 
rhetoric  still  strikes  a chord 
among  a people  wary  and 
fearful  of  the  Germans. 

Hostility  seems  to  be  grow- 
ing. Opinion  polls  found  that 
in  1995  42  per  cent  of  Czechs 
thought  relations  with  Ger- 
many were  bad.  contrasting 
with  22  per  cent  the  year  be- 
fore. Those  who  thought  rela- 
tions were  all  right  fell  from 
68  per  cent  in  1994  to  45  per 
cent  last  year. 

Germany  is  the  biggest  for- 
eign investor  in  the  Czech 
Republic,  with  around  28  per 
cent  of  the  total  investment  It 
also  leads  the  league  table  of 
foreign  companies  forming 
joint  ventures  locally,  while 
the  last  five  years  haw  seen 
an  influx  of  millions  of  Ger- 


A/hen  Mr  Klaus 
/isited  Bonn  last 
=ebruary,  Mr  Kohl 
snubbed  him 


lurists  Invading  the  me- 
beauty  of  old  Prague, 
result  fleecing  the  for- 
, particularly  the  Ger- 
ias  become  the  national 
A t**i  ride  for  a Ger- 
Burist  in  the  centre  of 
i routinely  involves  an 
■ cent  surcharge, 
s is  becoming  the  Ger; 
economy's  backyard, 
ladek.  a Prague  econo- 
said.  Western  consul- 
in  the  booming  Czech 
i agree. 

jll  surveying  attitudes 
Is  German  economic  in- 
i here  found  that  4B  per 
iewed  it  as  malign  in 


1995,  up  nine  points  on  die 
previous  year.  Those  against 
German  economic  investment 
outstripped  those  in  favour 
by  9 per  cent 

A Prague  student  who  spent 
several  days  driving  around 
the  city  in  a German-regis- 
tered car  said  he  was  shacked 
by  the  rudeness  and  routine 
hostility  he  encountered. 

“I  would  never  have  be- 
lieved my  people  were  so  anti- 
German,  but  now  rm  seeing 
it  from  the  outside  rather 
than  the  inside  and  it  is  quite 
amazing,"  he  said. 

Anecdotal  evidence  of  fear 
and  loathing  is  all-pervasive 
on  the  streets,  with  abundant 
stories  of  how  Germans  who 
used  to  live  here  want  to 
come  back  and  strip  the 
Czechs  of  their  weekend  cot- 
tages and  holiday  homes. 


A taxi  ride  for  a 
German  routinely 
involves  an  800 
per  cent  surcharge 


But  the  tensions  go  all  the 
way  to  the  top.  Even  the 
prime  minister.  Vaclav 
Klaus,  seldom  misses  an  op- 
portunity to  have  a dig  at 
Chancellor  Helmut  KohL 

When  Mr  Klaus  visited 
Bonn  last  February.  Mr  Kohl 
snubbed  him.  They  have  not 
met  for  four  years.  And  while 
he  is  keen  to  take  the  Czech 
Republic  into  the  European 
Union,  Mr  Klaus  is  the  loud- 
est Euro-sceptic  in  post-com- 
munist central  Europe. 

Last  week  he  told  the  Ger- 
man magazine  Der  Spiegel 
that  he  could  imagine  that  Mr 
Kohl  was  not  “particularly 
happy  with  my  view"  after  at- 
tacking his  Euro-federalist  vi- 
sion and  denouncing  ambi- 
tions of  a “homo  Europaeus”. 

Czech-German  rivalries  go 
back  to  medieval  times,  to 
19th  century  nationalism  and 
to  the  second  world  war  when 
the  Nazis  occupied  and  parti- 
tioned the  country’. 

The  Czechs  took  their 
revenge  in  1945-46,  expelling 
3 million  Sudeten  Germans 
who  had  inhabited  tiie  region 
far  centuries. 

That  conflict  remains  unre- 
solved, which  means  the 
Czechs  are  the  only  neigh- 
bour with  whom  Germany 
still  has  not  patched  up  war 
differences. 

Following  Bavarian  de- 
mands for  Czech  concessions 
two  weeks  ago.  which  were 
angrily  spurned  by  Mr  Klaus. 
Prague  is  buzzing  with  specu- 
lation that  Bonn  will  seek  to 
blackmail  the  Czechs  by  hin- 
dering their  EU  negotiations 
until  they  fall  into  line. 

For  more  than  a year,  the 
Italians  did  just  that  with  the 
Slovenes  because  of  a dispute 
over  the  property  claims  of 
Italians  forced  to  leave  the  1s- 
tria  region  at  the  end  of  the 
war. 
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Sweeping  progress ...  A French  armoured  vehicle  clears  mines  yesterday  at  Sarajevo  airport,  expected  to  reopen  in  a few  months  after  a four-year  closure  photograph: rjkard  laRma 

Bosnia  sees  justice  being  done 


Televised  coverage  of  the  Hague  tribunal  may  heal 
some  wounds,  writes  Julian  Borger  in  Sarajevo 


EACH  day  from  10am 
to  6pm,  the  flicker- 
ing television  set  in 
the  corner  of  the 
Krslaks'  living  room 
in  Sarajevo  has  brought  the 
Bosnian  Muslim  family  some 
sort  of  Justice,  but  little 
comfort. 

The  state-run  national  tele- 
vision channel  binned  its  nor- 
mal programming  a month 
ago  in  favour  of  a live,  daily, 
eight- hour  feed  from  the 
United  Nations  war  crimes 
tribunal  in  The  Hague.  For 
many  elderly  and  unem- 
ployed. the  painstaking  un- 
ravelling of  the  war  and  its 
atrocities  has  become  com- 
pulsive viewing. 

The  murmur  of  bewigged 
lawyers  and  their  Bosnian  in- 
terpreters provides  a constant 
backdrop  to  the  Krslaks'  dally 
routine.  Occasionally.  Sahiha 
Krsiak,  a pensioner  aged  64, 
sits  by  the  screen  to  follow  the 
cross-examination  of  a wit- 
ness. But  when  her  son,  Ha- 


sib,  enters  the  room  she 
quickly  changes  channel  or 
switches  the  setoff. 

Hasib  cannot  stand  the 
sight  of  the  pristine  Hague 
courtroom.  In  July  1993,  when 
he  was  aged  20,  he  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Bosnian  Serbs 
and  spent  the  next  13  months 
in  a series  of  prison  camps  in 
eastern  Bosnia,  where  he  was 
beaten  and  tortured  with  live 
electric  cables. 

Even  in  the  unlikely  event 
that  the  68  war  crimes  sus- 
pects indicted  by  the  Hague 
tribunal  were  all  arrested  and 
sent  to  jail,  it  would  not  be 
enough  for  Hasib. 

“It  only  annoys  me,  because 
I know  what  happened  and  I 
know  these  people  wont  be 
punished  as  they  deserve,"  he 
said.  “Even  death  isn't 
enough.  Nobody  can  do  to 
them  what  they  did  to  me." 

Hasib’s  parents  are  wary 
and  respectful  of  his  simmer- 
ing anger,  but  a shade  more 
optimistic  about  the  tribunal. 


Sabiha  believes  “something 
might  be  achieved".  The  con- 
trast between  the  Hague's  hi- 
tech,  sterilised  chamber  and 
the  Krslaks'  scruffy,  half-gut- 
ted block  of  flats  in  New  Sara- 
jevo reassures  her  that  a pro- 
fessional job  is  being  done. 

The  last  witness  she  saw 
questioned  was  Ed  Vultiamy, 
a Guardian  journalist  who  de- 


States- based  media  organisa- 
tion which  has  arranged  the 
broadcasts.  Is  convinced  jus- 
tice has  to  be  seen  to  be  done 
if  Bosnia's  ethnic  divides  are 
evertoheaL 
Amir  Ibrovic.  the  Inter- 
news Sarajevo  office  man- 
a ger.  cites  an  opinion  poll  on 
federation  territory.  Of  those 
questioned,  62  per  cent  said 
reconciliation  would  be  poss- 
ible if  war  criminals  were 
brought  to  justice.  Only  26  per 
cent  thought  it  possible  with- 
out a judicial  process. 


*We  hear  Karadzic  and  other  leaders  are 
watching;  it  brings  home  what  they  did* 


scribed  his  1992  visit  to  the 
Omars ka  prison  camp  where 
a Bosnian  Serb  reserve  police 
officer.  Dusko  Tadic  (the  first 
suspect  to  stand  trial),  is 
accused  of  torturing  and  kill- 
ing inmates. 

"I  think  what  this  journal- 
ist did  will  do  some  good.  It 
will  remind  people  what  hap- 
pened there,"  Sabiha  said. 

Internews,  the  United 


Mr  Ibrovic,  a former  law- 
yer, said:  ‘T  think  when  you 
see  die  prosecution  asking 
the  real  questions  about  what 
happened,  it  will  make  a dif- 
ference to  people." 

So  far,  the  Tadic  trial  has 
focused  on  the  background  to 
the  war.  But  yesterday, 
prison  camp  victims  began 
giving  evidence.  The  hear- 
ings were  closed  to  the  cam- 


eras to  protect  the  witnesses. 

The  project  has  enough 
fluids  from  donors,  including 
die  Hungarian-born  financier 
George  Soros,  to  keep  broad- 
casting until  the  end  of  July. 

After  that  Intemews  hopes 
the  Dutch  government  will 
keep  the  project  going  until 
the  end  of  the  Tadic  trial  — 
expected  in  October  — and 
allow  it  to  cover  special  bear- 
ings on  the  Bosnian  Serb  lead- 
ers Radovan  Karadzic  and 
General  Ratko  Mladic.  They 
are  due  to  start  on  June  27 
and  are  expected  to  lead  to  the 
issuing  of  international  ar- 
rest warrants. 

The  Internews  team  in  The 
Hague  produces  a two-hour 
summary  of  each  day’s  testi- 
mony, with  English-language 
and  Bosnian  soundtracks  on 
different  channels,  broadcast 
each  night  by  an  independent 
Sarajevo  station,  TVX. 

The  English  version  is 
aimed  at  the  Nato  soldiers 
and  diplomats  who  have 
flooded  into  Bosnia  to  imple- 
ment the  Dayton  accord. 

"Ifs  foreigners  who  are  go- 
ing to  make  the  important  de- 
cisions, like  whether  the  war 


criminals  are  going  to  be  ar- 
rested," Maria  Blacque  Be- 
lair,  the  project  director,  said. 
She  hopes  to  help  "sensitise" 
the  international  community 
to  the  scale  of  the  crimes,  and 
maintain  pressure  on  Nato  to 
track  down  the  52  suspects 
still  at  Large. 

The  Internews  team  is  also 
fairly  certain  its  broadcasts 
have  a third  audience.  “We 
have  heard  from  good  sources 
that  Karadzic  and  the  rest  of 
the'  Bosnian  Serb  leaders  are 
watching."  Mr  Ibrovic  said.  “I 
think  it's  bringing  them  the 
reality  of  what  they  did  and 
what  they  should  expect" 

• Bosnia's  mainly-Muslim 
government  will  extradite 
two  indicted  war  criminals  to 
the  Hague  tribunal,  a Sara- 
jevo newspaper  reported  yes- 
terday. “The  decision  to' ex- 
tradite [Hazim]  Delic  and 
[Esad]  Landzo  was  made  by 
the  Bosnian  supreme  court" 
the  federal  deputy  justice 
minister,  Dzemal  Husic,  was 
quoted  as  saying. 

The  men.  in  jail  in  Sara- 
jevo. are  accused  of  crimes  in 
a concentration  camp  in 
southern  Bosnia. 


US  hints  that  Nato  forces 
could  remain  after  deadline 


Reuter  in  Washington 


PEACEKEEPING  troops 
may  be  asked  to  stay  on  in 
Bosnia  after  the  Nato-Ied  im- 
plementation force  completes 
its  one-year  mandate  there,  a 
senior  United  States  official 
said  yesterday. 

Assistant  secretary  of  state 
John  Komblum.  the  US  ad- 
ministration's chief  coordi- 
nator for  Bosnia  policy,  said 
it  was  "possible,  maybe  even 
likely,  that  there  will  be  other 
missions”  in  Bosnia  when  the 


mandate  ends  in  December. 
But  he  said  it  was  too  early  to 
speculate  on  what  the  mis- 
sions might  be.  or  whether 
troops  or  civilians  would  be 
asked  to  carry  them  out 
Mr  Komblum  dismissed  as 
"just  speculation  or  private 
views  . . . not  necessarily  an 
official  position"  a Washing- 
ton Post  report  that  a consen- 
sus was  growing  among 
senior  Nato  officials  that  a 
substantial  Nato  follow-on 
force  would  be  likely  to  patrol 
the  former  Yugoslavia  well 
into  1997. 


Swedes  prepare 
to  stay  nuclear 


Jon  Henloj  in  Helsinki 


SWEDEN  is  getting 
ready  to  break  its 
grandest  environmen- 
tal promise  — an  historic 
commitment  to  be  rid  of  nu- 
clear power  by  2010  — as  its 
lofty  green  ambitions  col- 
lide with  economic  reality. 

“I  don't  think  that  date  is 
holy  any  more."  said  Ha- 
kan  Heden.  a senior  civil 
servant  at  the  energy  min- 
istry. “It  hurts  them  to  say 
it,  but  most  parties  see  that 
it’s  impossible.  Now  they 
need  to  find  a politically  ac- 
ceptable compromise/* 
Swedes  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favour  of  phasing 

out  their  nuclear  industry- 
in  a landmark  referendum 
held  alter  the  1979  radia- 
tion scare  at  Three  Mile 
Island  in  the  United  States. 
But  the  12  reactors  provide 
nearly  half  the  country's 
electricity. 

Fears  were  compounded 
by  the  Chernobyl  disaster 
of  1986.  when  radioactive 
clouds  inflicted  long-term 
damage  on  Sweden's  lakes 
and  forests.  Some  200,000 
people  in  a recent  poll  said 
worries  about  the  fallout 
still  affected  their  lifestyle 
and  diet. 

“People  are  very  con- 
cerned about  our  reactors," 
said  Marianne  Sam  nelson 
of  the  opposition  Green 
party.  "Many  think  the 
deadline  Is  important,  and 

we  believe  It’s  a pledge  that 
has  to  be  adhered  to.  It's 
perfectly  Feasible." 


But  the  minority  Social 
Democrat  government, 
while  in  principle  commit- 
ted to  the  deadline,  faces  al- 
most insurmountable  ob- 
stacles to  a full  phase-out 
by  2010. 

Despite  opposition  from 
environmentalists,  the 
prime  minister.  Goran 
Persson.  last  week  began 
talks  with  political  leaders 
aimed  at  finding  cross- 
party support  for  postpon- 
ing or  staggering  the  opera- 
tion — and  preventing  it 
becoming  an  election  issue 
next  year. 

The  astronomical  cost  of 
meeting  a pledge  made  in 
the  prosperous  1980s  has 
frightened  a government 
committed  to  slashing 
spending  by  £20  billion 
over  the  next  few  years. 

A parliamentary  commis- 
sion put  the  lowest  basic 
cost  of  nuclear  decommis- 
sioning at  about  £9  billion, 
and  double  that  if  non-fos- 
sil fuels  are  the  alternative. 

Compensation  may  also 
have  to  be  paid  to  power 
plant  owners,  and  no  econ- 
omist has  yet  quantified  the 
knock-on  effects  of  higher 
power  bills  on  Sweden's 
core  forestry,  iron  and 
chemical  industries. 

Ironically.  Sweden's 
green  credentials  are  also 
at  risk  from  an  early  run- 
down of  nuclear  power.  A 
switch  to  natural  gas  — the 

most  obvious  and  techni- 
cally viable  alternative  — 
would  raise  harmful  emis- 
sions above  the  strict  levels 
it  has  pledged  to  maintain. 
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ola  faces  chaos  as 
soldiers  return  to  soil 


WORLD  NEWS  7 


Ill-funded  mass  demobilisation 

makin9>  writes 

Victoria  Bnttain  in  Luanda 


Seventy  thousand 
men  are  due  to  be  de- 
mobilised in  Angola 
m the  coming  weeks 
threatening  to  destatKSr' 
toer&is  tense  and  divided 
Banditry  is  already 
eJSrth?  key  areas,  ac- 

S2m*  to  •k®  senior  United 
Nations  military  official  in 
the  country,  while  in  the  capi- 
tal,  Luanda,  car  theft  and 
mugging  are  endemic. 

Half  of  the  men  to  be  demo- 
bilised are  from  the  govem- 

3“*  <tbe  FAA),  and  the 
other  half  from  the  Unita  op- 
position movement  Many  of 
the  latter  are  not  soldiers,  UN 
officials  report  but  men  and  1 
boys  caught  up  in  the  Unita 
Kidnapping  sweeps  through 
towns  and  villages  that  are 
still  going  on. 

Very  different  solutions  to 
the  problems  of  demobilisa- 
tion are  being  put  forward  by 
the  FAA.  Unita,  the  Angolan 
government  and  the  interna- 
tional community.  But  a deci- 
sion has  to  be  made  fast 
The  formation  of  the  new 
army  is  being  pushed  forward 
at  speed  by  the  FAA.  Demobi- 
lisation must  follow  immedi- 
ately, as  the  UN’s  responsi- 
bility ends  for  feeding  the 
former  soldiers  in  quartering 
areas  (QAs). 

Demobilisation  in  1992,  be- 
fore the  elections,  was  cha- 
otic, with  daily  riots  in  QAs, 
hostage-taking  of  interna- 
tional staff  and  wholesale 
theft  of  food  and  equipment 


^ government  the  former 
™y  (Ffcpla)  and  the  interna- 
honal  community  were  over- 

S&and  *****  by 

°ne-  other  than  Unita. 
■wants  to  repeat  it  but  indeci- 
sion  is  setting  the  scene  for 
something  equally  disastrous. 
a“2rdJ?g  to  senior  officials. 

The  FAA  proposed  an  ambi- 
tious and  expensive  plan 
costing  an  estimated  S800  mil- 
lion (£322  million),  to  place 
the  70.000  men  in  a fourth 
branch  of  the  army. 

“The  fundamental  idea  was 
to  keep  them  under  military 


according  to  the  former  min- 
ister of  planning.  Pedro  de 
Morais.  the  country  lacks  the 
resources  for  so  ambitious  a 
scheme. 

“We  lack  the  funds,  but  also 
the  human  resources  to  orga- 
nise it  — this  lack  of  capacity 
is  Angola's  critical  problem." 
Mr  De  Morais  said. 

The  alternative  UN  plan,  at 
one-tenth  of  the  cost  would 
release  the  men  individually 
from  the  QAs.  transport  them 
to  where  they  want  to  live, 
and  supply  them  with  a kit  of 
tools  and  seeds  and  some 
money  for  the  first  six 
months. 

National  rehabilitation  pro- 
jects drawn  up  by  the  govern- 
ment and  the  UN  Develop- 
ment Programme  would  give , 
them  work. 

“Personally.  I think  a sol-  I 


fA  soldier  is  not  a farm  worker;  two  weeks 
out  of  the  army,  he’s  a potential  bandit’ 


discipline  until  they  were 
reintegrated  into  society.” 
said  General  Joao  Matos,  the 
FAA 's  chief  of  staff. 

For  between  two  and  four 
years,  they  would  work  on 
national  rehabilitation,  build 
a house  for  themselves  on 
their  own  land,  and  grow 
crops  which  the  FAA  would 
initially  guarantee  to  buy. 

“We  need  to  control  them 
until  they  are  really  civilians, 
not  leave  them  uncontrolled 
to  become  bandit  groups,” 
Gen  Matos  said. 

The  fourth  branch  is  the 
only  real  means  of . getting 
people  back  to  the  land  and 
starting  food  production.  But 


dier  with  12  or  15  years  in  the 
army  is  not  a farm  worker.  He 
will  immediately  sell  the  kit 
then  spend  the  money,  wast- 
ing it  because  he  has  no  expe- 
rience of  budgeting  for  him- 
self — in  two  weeks  he’s  a 
potential  bandit,"  Gen  Matos 
said. 

The  record  in  the  region  is 
not  encouraging.  General 
Philip  Sibanda,  the  UN  com-  , 
mander  in  Angola,  said: 
“From  our  experience,  demo- 
bilising from  the  QAs  is  not  a 
good  idea  — it  almost  created 
a disaster  for  us  in  Zimbabwe. 
They  need  an  organisation  to 
look  after  them  for  several 
years.” 


The  Mozambican  president 
Joaquim  Chissano,  last 
month  gave  Gen  Matos  a sim- 
ilar warning  after  months  of 
civil  disorder  during  demobi- 
lisation there. 

But  donors  insist  the  fourth 

branch  is  too  expensive  and 

would  give  too  much  power  to 
the  military.  They  insist  that 
it  should  be  voluntary,  and 
should  be  run  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  ministry  of  social 

welfare. 

Yet  the  ministry,  like  the 
rest  of  the  civilian  adminis- 
tration. is  on  its  knees.  Sala- 
ries with  no  value  have 
driven  qualified  people  out  of 
the  civil  service.  Those  who 
remain  are  handicapped  by  a 
lack  of  resources. 

The  homeless  young,  the 
old,  the  limbless,  the  mentally 
ill,  have  visibly  fallen 
through  whatever  safety  nets 
remain.  There  is  no  organisa- 
tional capacity  for  the  huge 
task  of  demobilisation  and 
the  reintegration  of  soldiers 
into  civilian  life. 

Unita  opposes  the  fourth 
branch.  Its  leader,  Jonas  Sa- 
vimbi,  has  told  western  diplo- 
mats that  it  is  a question  of 
the  dignity  of  his  soldiers.  In 
a recent  interview  to  the 
French  newspaper  Le  Figaro, 
in  his  stronghold  of  Andulo, 
he  hinted  that  he  had  his  own 
plans  to  support  his  men  in 
their  new  lives. 

With  Unita's  diamond  and 
coffee  riches.  Mr  Savimbi 
could  afford  a political  ges- 
ture for  his  own  men  which 
would  both  embarrass  and  de- 
stabilise the  FAA  and  the  gov- 
ernment in  their  under- 
funded efforts.  while 
reinforcing  Unita's  prestige 
and  control  in  its  own  areas. 


Could  you  cut 
your  monthly 
mortgage 
payments? 


Wanting  a hand . . . Bangladesh  Nationalist  Party  leader  and  former  prime  minister,  Khaleda  Zia,  greets  supporters  in 
Dhaka  before  elections  today.  She  resigned  on  March  30,  after  two  years  of  opposition  strikes,  but  is  standing  again. 
President  Abdur  Rahman  Biswas  has  dismissed  claims  he  might  manipulate  results  to  favour  her  photograph-  john  moore 
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words  of  Selassie  led  from  Qom’ 
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Alice  Martin  reports 
from  Addis  Ababa 
on  the  war  crimes  trial 
of  Colonel  Mengistu 
(above)  and  former 
Ethiopian  leaders 

Dramatic  new  details 

about  the  mysterious 
death  of  Emperor  Haile 
Selassie  in  1975  emerged  yes- 
terday during  a war  crimes 
trial  in  Ethiopia. 

The  trial,  which  is  consid- 
ering evidence  of  alleged 
atrocities  committed  during 
the  country's  communist 
period  from  1974  to  1991.  was 
toldthat  Selassie,  who  ruled 
Ethiopia  for  more  than  50 
years,  was  driven  from  his 
palace  on  September  12. 1974. 
in  a Volkswagen  Beetle  — 
never  to  be  seen  In  public 
again. 

The  first  public  account  of 
the  emperor's  death  came 
from  two  of  the  attendants 
who  stayed  with  him  in  custo- 
dy. They  were  brought  in  to 
see  his  dead  body  on  the 
morning  of  August  26  1975. 
“There  was  a smell  of  ether  in 
the  air."  one  of  the  witnesses 
said.  “And  his  majesty  was 


not  lying  in  his  usual  posi- 
tion. He  only  had  one  pillow. 
The  shawl  that  he  wrapped 
himself  in  when  he  went  to 
sleep  was  lying  in  another 
part  of  the  room.  His  face  was 
ghastly  and  there  was  a ban- 
dage around  his  neck.” 

The  witness  described  how 
he  had  been  with  the  emperor 
until  9pm  the  previous  eve- 
ning, when  soldiers  came  to 
take  him  away. 

“His  majesty  came  from  his 
bed  and  when  he  saw  what 
was  happening  tears  came  to 
his  eyes  and  he  cried  out  Is 
it  not  true  Ethiopia  that  I 
have  strived  for  you?’  He  fell 
on  his  knees  and  prayed. 
Later  1 realised  that  these 
were  his  last  words  to  me." 

A third  witness  described 
how  Colonel  Haile  Mariam 
Mengistu,  who  had  assumed 
leadership  of  the  country’s 
new  120  member  military 
council,  the  Dergue,  ordered  a 
number  erf  graves  to  be  dug  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Grand  Pal- 
ace where  the  military  had  its 
headquarters. 

The  emperor,  he  said,  was 
buried  under  Col  Menglstu's 
office  window. 

“I  was  worried  he  would 
kill  me,"  the  gravedigger  told 
the  court,  “but  he  lit  a ciga- 
rette for  me  and  told  me  to 
fence  the  area.  I did  it  in  15 
minutes  while  he  watched 
from  the  window.  Then  he  or- 
dered me  to  construct  a build- 
ing on  the  site.  I did  it  in  two 
weeks." 

The  discovery  of  thousands 
of  bones  in  similar  graves  has 
given  Ethiopia's  special  pros- 
ecutor’s office  ample  evidence 
to  bring  charges  against  the 
Dergue,  but  these  are  the  first 
eyewitness  accounts  incrimi- 
nating the  council's  surviving 
members. 

A total  of  46  Dergue  mem- 
bers are  In  the  dock,  with 
some  — Including  Col  Men- 
gistu, who  lied  to  Zimbabwe 
in  1991  — being  tried  in  their 
absence. 


Kathy  Evans  bi  Bahrain 

HIZBULLAH  Bahrain,  an 
Iranian  group  alleged 
to  be  behind  a conspir- 
acy to  overthrow  the  island's 
government,  is  guided  by  a 
Bahraini  cleric  based  in 
Iran's  holy  city  of  Qom,  ac- 
cording to  foreign  security 
officials  cm  the  island. 

Sheikh  Issa  al  Qassem  is  be- 
lieved to  act  as  the  spiritual 
mentor  and  link  to  Tehran  for 
the  small  community  of  Bah- 
raini religious  students  in 
Qom.  The  group  is  said  by 
Bahraini  officials  to  have 
received  assistance  and  mili- 
tary training  by  Iran’s  Revo- 
lutionary Guards. 

Bahraini  Shia  who  wanted 
to  become  clerics  formerly 
studied  In  the  Iraqi  holy  city 
of  Najaf.  But  the  Iran- Iraq 
war  and  the  sanctions  which 
followed  the  invasion  of  Ku- 
wait forced  many  to  travel  to 
Qom  instead. 

Today,  Shia  religious  au- 
thorities say  that  about  250 
Bahrainis  study  in  Qom. 
under  the  guidance  of  senior 
ayatollahs  including  Sheikh  j 
Issa  al  Qassem.  These  stu- 
dents form  the  core  of  the 
leadership  of  Hizbullah  Bah- 
rain, say  informed  sources. 

Members  of  Shia  religions 
circles  in  Bahrain  said  yester- 
day that  the  Qom-based  stu- 
dents were  now  banned  from 
returning  home.  However, 


Bahrain’s  foreign  minister. 
Sheikh  Mohammed  bin  Mu- 
barak, denied  this.  “Those 
who  have  not  been  part  of  ac- 
tivities against  the  govern- 
ment are  free  to  return,  but 
those  who  have  will  face  in- 
vestigation.” he  said. 

Sources  add,  however,  that 
the  Qom-led  faction  is  only 
part  of  a labyrinth  of  net- 
works leading  back  to  Iran. 
Officials  also  point  to  the  Is- 
lamic Front  for  the  Liberation 
of  Bahrain,  which  has  offices 
in  Tehran  and  Damascus. 

Bahrain’s  recent  allegation 
of  a conspiracy  against  its 
government  followed  the 
round-up  of  56  Islamic  mili- 
tants in  Bahrain  in  recent 
months.  Of  them,  six  con- 
fessed on  television  to  receiv- 
ing money  and  military  train- 
ing in  Iran  and  Lebanon. 

Observers  have  noted  in- 
consistencies in  the  confes- 
sions and  lawyers  have  sug- 
gested that  broadcasting  the 
statements  gives  grounds  for 
declaring  a mistrial  "By  law, 
you  cannot  publish  people's 
names  or  their  pictures  until 
they  have  been  convicted," 
said  one  Bahraini  lawyer. 

Foreign  observers  say  that 
the  nipping  in  the  bud  of  an 
Iranian-backed  conspiracy  is 
unlikely  to  stem  unrest. 
“Most  of  this  problem  is  local 
and  it  is  not  likely  to  touch 
the  opposition's  core  demand 
for  democracy,”  said  one 
senior  foreign  official. 
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Selective  statistics 

Few  believe  the  good  times  are  really  here 


IS  THE  “feel-bad  factor”  based  on  a 
myth?  william  Waldegrave,  Chief  Sec- 
retary to  the  Treasury,  clearly  thinks 


so.  In  a pre- electoral  salvo  yesterday,  he 
made  an  impassioned  defence  against 
Labour  claims  that  the  recovery  had 
only  generated  poor  quality,  insecure 
jobs  at  low  wages.  He  argued  that  more 
than  half  erf  the  jobs  created  during  the 
last  upturn  had  been  at  above  average 
earnings  and  that  21  per  cent  were  in 
professions  with  average  hourly  earn- 
ings 1.7  times  above  the  average.  Far 
from  being  mainly  part-time  or  tempo- 
rary, he  said,  60  per  cent  of  new  UK  jobs 
since  autumn  1933  had  been  permanent 
and  53  per  cent  full-time. 

The  first  of  these  claims  is  hardly 
surprising.  The  big  worry  about  the 
economy  in  the  UK  is  the  long-run 
collapse  of  unskilled  jobs  tied  to  simul- 
taneous worries  that  we  are  inade- 
quately equipping  our  workers  for  the 
new  skilled  jobs  associated  with  the 
information  technology  revolution.  The 
immediate  problem  is  not  that  the  digi- 
tal revolution  isn’t  throwing  up  new 
jobs  for  those  with  the  appropriate 
skills  but  that  the  prospects  for  the  less 
skilled  — particularly  the  10.6  per  cent 
erf  unemployed  males  — is  still  dismal . 

Mr  Waldegrave’s  second  claim  — that 
53  per  cent  of  new  jobs  since  autumn 
1993  have  been  full-time — sits  uneasily 
with  the  statistics  in  the  Government's 
own  Labour  Market  Trends.  These 
show  that  since  September  1933  the 
entire  300,000  Increase  in  employment 
was  caused  by  a rise  in  part-time  em- 
ployment. But,  let's  not  quibble  about 
statistics.  Even  if  Mr  Waldegrave’s  fig- 
ures are  correct  they  are  only  part  of 
the  story.  According  to  research  done 
by  the  Employment  Institute,  three 
quarters  of  all  tail-time  jobs  created 
since  the  current  recovery  started  have 
involved  temporary  contracts.  Such 
contracts  suit  the  lifestyle  of  some,  but 
for  many  they  are  one-  of  the  main 


sources  of  insecurity  leading  to  an  in- 
ability to  get  a 25-year  mortgage. 

Mr  Waldegrave  is  correct  to  say  that 
the  amount  of  time  someone  stays  in  a 
job  has  changed  little  since  the  1970s. 
This  is  one  of  a number  of  myths  about 
the  labour  market  Others  are  that 
there  has  been  a recent  explosion  of 
part-time  working.  There  hasn’t  The 
trend  can  be  traced  back  a long  time 
and  was  actually  stronger  three  decades 
ago  than  it  is  now.  Most  people  working 
part-time  do  so  because  they  want  to 
not  because  they  are  forced  to.  Nor  is 
“downsizing”  a new  cult  (the  coal  in- 
dustry which  now  employs  20,000 
people  used  to  have  over  a million  on 
its  books).  Not  even  Japan  has  lifetime 
employment  Contrary  to  mythology 
fewer  than  10  per  cent  of  Japanese 
workers  end  up  in  the  same  company 
they  started  with. 

The  Government’s  micro-economic 
reforms  to  the  labour  market  — like 
making  it  easier  to  hire  and  fire  em- 


ployees — have  undoubtedly  contrib- 
uted to  job  insecurity,  but  not  as  much 
as  macro-economic  policy.  The  two  un- 
necessarily sharp  recessions  at  the 
start  and  end  of  the  1980s  needlessly 
threw  hundreds  of  thousands  out  of 
work,  including  middle-managers. 
They  sent  shock  waves  through  the  rest 
of  the  population,  who  suddenly  felt 
insecure  even  if  they  had  longstanding 
jobs.  Those  still  without  a job  remain 
depressed  while  those  forced  to  “down- 
trade”  to  new  jobs  deemed  inferior  are 
also  unhappy.  The  recent  period  of 
stable  economic  policy,  aided  by  the 
involuntary  restoration  of  the  pound’s 
lost  competitiveness,  has  helped  to  gen- 
erate more  jobs  in  Britain  than  in  most 
of  the  rest  of  Europe.  That’s  good.  But 
memories  of  the  two  recent  recessions 
are  too  strong  to  persuade  employees 
that  the  good  times  are  here  to  stay.  It 
will  need  more  than  Mr  Waldegrave's 
selective  use  of  statistics  to  do  that 


Cash  and  carry  politics 

Who  rules  the  Conservatives  — Major  or  Goldsmith? 


RUSSIA,  said  Talleyrand,  is  always  too 
strong  and  too  weak  at  the  same  time. 
The  same  could  be  said  about  the  Con- 
servative Europhobes,  who  have 
proved  once  again  that  they  are  too 
strong  to  be  defeated  but  too  weak  to  be 
victorious.  The  result,  as  the  Commons 
vote  on  BUI  Cash’s  Referendum  BUI 
showed  yesterday,  is  that  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  is  permanently  conditioned 
to  division.  If  Labour  had  sat  down  and 
designed  an  excruciating  death  by  tor- 
ture for  the  Government,  it  would  be 
hard  put  to  better  this  self-inflicted 
Tory  agony  over  Europe. 

It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  is  a 
party  which  trails  somewhere  between 
20  and  30  points  in  the  polls  and  is  only 
months  away  from  a general  election. 
In  such  circumstances,  mere  self-pres- 
ervation would  normally  demand  that 
any  party  — especially  one  which  used 
to  be  dubbed  the  most  successful  Euro- 
pean political  party  of  the  20th  century 
— would  have  avoided  such  public 
auto-humiliations.  Yet  that  impulse 
seems  to  have  been  thrown  overboard 
by  John  Major’s  party.  Once  again, 
about  a third  of  Conservative  back- 
benchers have  defied  all  electoral  self- 
interest  and  voted  expressly  against  the 
Government  Yesterday  74  Tories  sup- 
ported Mr  Cash.  Two  months  ago.  66 
voted  for  Iain  Duncan  Smith’s  similar 
effort  on  the  European  Court  of  Justice. 
A year  ago,  89  voted  for  John  Redwood 
against  Mr  Major.  It  is  academic  to  try 
to  show  whether  the  rebel  numbers  are 
on  the  rise  or  the  slide.  The  point  is  that 


one  in  three  Tory  MPs  is  impervious  to 
party  discipline,  so  incorrigible  is  their 
hostility  to  the  party  leader  and  his 
policy  over  Europe. 

Moving  bis  bill  yesterday,  Mr  Cash 
said  that  the  question  at  issue  was  who 
governs  Britain  and  how.  Theoretically 
perhaps,  but  since  the  hill  stands  abso- 
lutely no  chance  of  making  political 
progress,  the  real  question  is  not  who 
governs  Britain  but  who  governs  the 
Conservative  Party.  Any  party  which 
seriously  seeks  electoral  victory  would 
not  allow  itself  to  parade  its  divisions 
in  this  way.  But  the  Conservative  Party 
is  in  the  grip  of  both  a panic  and  a 
delusion.  The  panic  makes  many  of  its 
MPs  try  to  make  terms  with  the  preda- 
tory figure  of  Sir  James  Goldsmith.  The 
delusion  makes  those  MPs  imagine  that 
an  ever  more  hostile  attitude  to  the 
European  Union  provides  the  way  to 
electoral  salvation. 

Mr  Major  said  at  Question  Time  yes- 
terday that  Sir  James  is  not  going  to 
change  the  Government’s  policy.  That 
is  demonstrably  untrue.  Mr  Major  runs 
before  the  wind.  He  has  not  only  shifted 
to  suit  the  Europhobes;  he  has  also 
committed  himself  to  a referendum  on 
monetary  union,  partly  in  an  attempt  to 
spike  Sir  James’s  guns.  But  Sir  James 
is  the  kind  of  man  who  sees  a conces- 
sion as  a sign  of  weakness.  He  is  out  for 
more,  and  the  Europhobes  are  his  will- 
ing lieutenants.  Who  runs  the  Conser- 
vative Party  — the  elected  John  Major 
or  the  unelected  Sir  James  Goldsmith? 
It  is  increasingly  hard  to  tell. 


rhe  public  has  a right  to  know 

^ full  inquiry  into  the  scandal  of  child  abuse  is  needed 


jTRST  we  stole  their  childhood.  Now,  It 
leems,  we  are  denying  them  public 
•edress.  The  second  scandal  is  almost 
is  big  as  the  first  In  the  first  hundreds 
)f  children  believed  to  be  “at  risk”  were 
■amoved  from  their  parents  only  to  be 
ibused  — sexually,  physically  and  men- 

aiiy by  adults  in  residential  homes 

n which  they  were  placed.  Now  reports 
nto  such  abuse  will  be  withheld  unless 
ninlsters  intervene.  An  inquiry  into 
Hwyd’s  residential  homes  — where  100 
■hildren,  of  whom  12  subsequently 
lied,  were  sexually  abused  over  20 
rears  — was  withheld  earlier  this  year 
>ecause  of  legal  advice  and  an  insur- 
ince  company.  Lawyers  warned  about 
he  ammunition  which  the  report 
rould  provide  for  victims  claiming 
lompensation;  the  insurance  company 
hreatened  to  withdraw  its  cover.  To  ite 
ihame  the  county  council  complied. 
3nly  a leak  to  the  Independent  exposed 
he  catalogue  of  complaints  which  the 


council  had  ignored.  Now,  as  we  report 
in  G2,  a new  series  of  prosecutions  has 
begun  in  Cheshire  — allegedly  involv- 
ing three  times  the  number  of  children 
as  Clywd  — in  which  six  care  workers 
have  already  been  imprisoned  with 
nine  more  trials  due  to  begin. 

Ministers  met  yesterday  to  discuss 
the  issue.  They  will  have  been  told  the 
abuse  happened  a long  time  ago,  which 
is  true.  Most  of  the  cases  involve  the 
1970s  or  early  1980s.  They  will  have 
been  told  residential  care  has  changed, 
which  is  also  true.  Hie  emphasis  is  now 
on  fostering.  They  will  have  been  told  of 
new  residential  management  and  train- 
ing initiatives  introduced  by  a succes- 
sion of  reports  — Warner,  Howe,  the 
Beck  inquiry.  But  the  public  — and  the 
victims  — have  a right  to  know  the 
facts.  We  need  a public  inquiry,  which 
will  ignore  insurers  and  lawyers,  and 
set  out  the  full  national  picture.  Noth- 
ing less  will  do. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Paedophiles  in  power 


JON  SNOW'S  column 
about  child  abuse  (True 
scandal  of  the  child  abus- 
ers, June  6)  raises  the  account- 
ability of  tbs  press  and  the  be- 
haviour of  rich,  influential 
and  powerful  men  able  to  call 
upon  others  in  positions  of  au- 
thority to  protect  them  — or, 
in  the  case  of  the  Church,  pro- 
vide “sanctuary”. 

Those  working  in  the  field 
who  make  mistflkM  resulting 
in  the  demise  of  children,  ex 
cause  them  to  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  abusere,  need  to  be 
publicly  criticised.  As  a pro- 
fession, we  must  not  be  overly 

defensive  when  taken  to  task. 
I was  a member  of  the  inquiry 
panel  which  locked  into  the 
circumstances  surrounding 
the  untimely  death  of  Jasmine 
Beckford.  In  such  a case,  pub- 
lic criticism  erf  individual  pro- 
fessionals was,  in  my  view, 
justifiable. 

But  in  these,  as  well  as  more 
recent  cases  such  as  Orkney 
and  Cleveland,  we  have  seen 
an  increasingly  disturbing 
tendency  to  criticise  not  only 
the  individual,  but  also  the 
whole  of  toe  social-work  pro- 
fession along  with  the  entire 
practice  of  child  protection. 

Jon  Snow,  by  putting  the 
emphasis  on  people  in  high 
places,  is  confirming  what 
many  erf  us  in  toe  field  know 
and  has  been  confirmed  in,  for 
maniple,  Kincora:  that  paedo- 
philes are  able  to  walk  away 


from  Justice  because  of  their 
power  and  influence-  Why  is 
toe  press  unwilling  to  tell 
what  it  knows  about  success- 
ful people  in  politics  and  busi- 
ness? And  how  does  it  justify 
dealing  with  child  abuse  as  a 
series  of  separate  disasters 
caused  by  blundering  low- 
paid  social  workers? 

Ben  Brown. 

Social  care  consultant 
2 Connaught  Road. 

Uford,  Essex  IG11QT. 

JON  Snow  is  right  to  pro- 
test about  a system  in 
which  "low-waged,  ill-moti- 
vated people"  work  long  hours 
with  unloved  and  troubled 
youngsters.  Even  parents  find 
problems  In  understanding 
and  helping  them  during  their 
more  troubled  and  difficult 
years.  Bow  then  can  anyone, 
however  dedicated  but  with- 
out this  special  bond,  be  ex- 
pected to  understand  and  care 
for  toe  most  seriously  trou- 
bled children  in  our  society? 

Until  Caldecott  College 
opened  in  1993  there  were  no 
nationally-recognised  courses 
for  staff  who  desperately  want 
to  be  trained,  to  be  recognised 
as  specialist  practitioners  and 
to  give  some  hope  back  to 
their  young  people.  The  1992 
Warner. Report  identified  lack 
of  funding  as  the  major  ob- 
stacle to  increased  and  im- 
proved training.  Local  au- 
thorities simply  do  not  have 


toe  money.  Therefore  the  Bar- 
oness FalthfUll  Memorial 
Scholarship  Fund  has  been  es- 
tablished to  provide  social 
workers  with  the  specialist 
training  needed  if  Jon  Snow's 
agenda  is  to  be  addressed. 
Andrew  Hardwick. 

Principal. 

Caldecott  College. 

The  Paddocks,  Smeeth. 
Ashford,  Kent  TN25  6SP. 

WE  ARE  solicitors  coordi- 
nating the  claims  of 
ernnp  33  complainants  erf  child 
abuse  whilst  in  care  in  the 
North-west,  and  we  read  John 
Snow’s  column  with  consider- 
able Interest  The  complaints 
date  from  19(5  through  to  1994. 
and  involve  four  children's 
homes  in  Cheshire  and 
Merseyside-  To  this  extent 
there  is  same  similarity  with 
the  North  Wales  cases. 

However,  Stephen  DarrelL 
the  Health  Secretary,  is  cur- 
rently refusing  to  call  a public 
inquiry  into  what  Is  believed 
to  be  toe  largest  paedophile 
ring  in  Britain.  It  is  our  belief 
that  a public  inquiry  would  be 
the  quickest  way  to  flesh  out 
the  evidence  and,  from  the  vic- 
tims’ point  of  view,  would  be 
the  best  way  to  treat  these  ex- 
tremely sensitive  matters. 
Peter  W A Garsden. 

Abney  Garsden  McDonald. 

82  Stockport  Road, 

Cheadle, 

Cheshire  SK8  2A  J. 


In  God’s  name 

MORI,  when  commissioned 
by  the  British  Humanist 
Association,  comes  up  with  a 
figure  of  43  per  cent  of  the 
population  who  say  they  be- 
lieve  in  God  (Mark  Lawsbn. 
June  10);  yet,  when  commis- 
sioned by  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, it  comes  up  with  88  per 
cent,  as  you  reported  last 
month.  This  strongly  suggests 
that  Gallup  — who  were  not 
commissioned  by  anyone  — 
has  probably  got  the  figure 
right  with  61  per  cent 
Of  rather  more  interest  is 
toe  feet  that  the  majority  of 
these  "believers"  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  traditional  per- 
sonal creator  God  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  in  an  “impersonal 
life-force".  Hence  they  are  de- 
ists not  theists.  When  one 
adds  to  this  the  fact  that  all 
the  specific  Christian  beliefs 
are  now  held  by  no  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  population,  it 
is  clear  that  this  is  no  longer 
a Christian  country. 

(Dr)  Colin  Campbell. 
Department  of  Sociology, 
University  of  York, 
Heslington.  York  YOl  5DD. 

YOUR  Diary  (June  5)  im- 
plies that  Wembley  Cen- 
tral station  may  change  its 
name.  We  are  looking  to  fi- 
nance improvements  at  our 
stations,  and  one  way  of  rais- 
ing this  is  through  a third 
party.  Naturally  any  com- 
pany prepared  to  invest  in 
such  improvements  will  want 
something  in  return  in  the 
form  of  advertising.  News- 
papers thrive  on  it  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  name  of  a 
station  would  be  changed, 
only  that  toe  benefits  accru- 
ing to  the  customer  would  be 
acknowledged  as  having  been 
provided  by  the  party 
responsible. 

Bryan  Leaker. 

Commercial  director. 

North  London  Railways. 

6567  Clarendon  Road, 

Watford,  Herts  WDl  1DP. 

\ A /HAT  does  Luxembourg's 
VV  fisheries  minister  do  all 
day,  and  what  level  of  cuts  are 
being  proposed  to  his  fleet? 
William  Barrett. 

6 Burns  Road. 

London  NW104DY. 


Please  Include  a full  postal 
address,  even  on  e-mailed 
letters,  and  a telephone  number. 
We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 
We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  those  not  used. 


This  is  your  inner  self  calling 


WHAT  is  it  with  the 
Guardian  and  the  men's 
movement?  Ros  Coward's 
article  (A  man's  gotta  work  on 
his  inner  self  June  10)  is  just 
toe  latest  In  a long  line  of 
slights  to  find  a place  in  your 
pages  on  the  mostly  honour- 
able attempts  by  men,  initially 
alone,  but  sometimes  now 
together  with  women,  to  re- 
create some  sense  of  worth 
and  meaning  in  the  wasteland 
that  masquerades  as  society. 

Through  re-connection  with 
myth  and  story  — amongst 
other  avenues  — the  mytho- 
poetic "wing"  of  the  men's 


movement  has  struggled  to 
confront  and  heal  racial  and 
ethnic  divides,  father  and  son 
conflicts,  social  and  personal 
crises,  and  is  now  tentatively 
trying  to  establish  a dialogue 
with  women.  That  you  find 
space  to  accuse  those  involved 
of  "inverse  r'acism".  yet  again 
to  attack  the  courageous  fig- 
ure of  Robert  Bly.  and  to  tra- 
duce those  women  who  have 
bravely  held  out  their  hands, 
does  you  no  service. 

Stephen  Hopkins. 

Monnow  House. 

Clodock.  Longtown, 
Herefordshire  HR20PD. 


John  Birt  and  the  Burma  factor 


Why  the  bill  is  divorced  from 
the  reality  of  family  breakdown 


THE  first  clause  of  the  Fam- 
ily Law  Bill  states  a funda- 
mental principle  that-  a mar- 
riage which  has  irretrievably 
broken  down  should  be 
brought  to  an  end  with  mini- 
mum distress  to  toe  parties 
flnH  thp  cmdren 
But  the  bill  as  now  amended 
provides  that,  in  the  course  of 
the  divorce  process,  the  par- 
ties must  wait  for  significant 
periods  erf  time  between  one 
stage  and  another.  Where 
there  are  children  under  16, 
they  will  amount  to  a total  of 
22 'A  months.  That  is  a very 
long  time  in  the  life  of  a young 

child 

In  most  cases,  toe  adult  de- 
cision to  divorce  will  have 
been  preceded  by  unhappiness 
in  the  home,  of  which  the 
children  will  have  been  only 
too  well  aware.  It  is  asking  a 
great  deal  of  them  if  after 
that  they  have  to  wait  for  al- 
most two  years  before  they 
can  get  started  on  their  new 
lives.  It  is  bound  to  be  a stress- 
ful time,  which  can  only  be 
detrimental  to  their  welfare. 

Of  course  the  parties  must 
have  proper  time  to  think 
through  the. consequences  of  a 
divorce  or  to  save  their  mar- 
riage wherever  possible.  But 
this  most.be  balanced  against 
the  interests  of  the  children, 
for  many  of  whom  a year  is  as 
much  as  they  can  visualise. 

The  amendments  to  the  bill, 
extending  the  divorce  process 


so  much  from  the  original  pro- 
posed period  of  about  12 
months,  are  based  only  upon 
an  adult  timescale;  they 
ignore  that  of  the  children.  . If 
Parliament  is  to  ensure  that 
the  first  principle  is  upheld 
and  that  children  suffer  only 
the  iwfrntrmnn  distress,  those 
amendments,  and  the  time- 
scale  they  have  produced, 
must  be  reconsidered  and 
revised. 

Dame  Margaret  Booth. 
Former  High  Court  Judge. 
Sarah  Bowler. 

Chief  executive.  Relate. 
Christopher  Clulow. 

Director,  Tavistock  Marital 
Studies  Institute. 

Thelma  Fisher. 

Director,  National  Family 
Mediation. 

Philip  Graham. 

Chairperson,  National 
Children's  Bureau. 

J Harding. 

Chief  executive.  NSPCC. 
Valerie  Howarth- 
Executive  director,  ChildLine. 
Elizabeth  Lawson. 

Chairman,  Family  Law  Bar 
Association. 

Penny  Mansfield..  , 

Director,  One  Plus  One,. 

Claire  Rayner. 

President  Gingerbread. 

Tom  White. 

Chief  executive,  NCH  Action 
for  Children. 

And  29  others. 

c/o  15  Wellington  House, 

Eton  Road,  London  NW3  4SY. 


Over  now  to  the  sports  round-up 


THE  selfish  stance  of  toe 
bosses  of  English  rugby 
(Sky  deal  divides  Twicken- 
ham, June  11)  shows  how  little 
regard  they  have  for  their 
wider  public  and  the  game  it- 
self, and  demonstrates  bow  far 
they  have  been  stampeded  by 
the  panic  of  professionalism. 
It  would  seem  obvious  that  if 
northern-hemisphere  rugby  is 
to  have  any  chance  of  match- 
ing the  standards  set  by  New 
Zealand,  Australia  and  South 
Africa,  all  the  home  nations 
need  the  resources  to  produce 
worthwhile  competition  one 
for  toe  other. 

The  Inadvisability  of  one-off 
matches  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere has  already  been  dem- 
onstrated by  the  England  soc- 
cer squad's  Far  East  debacle. 
John  Cameron. 

35  Ragged  Hall  Lane. 

St  Albans.  Herts  AL2  3 LB. 

IN  1991,  the  Rugby  Football 
Union  advertised  the  World 
Cup  to  bring  the  game  to  the 
attention  to  the  masses.  The 
Sky  deal  has  alienated  ah 
those  Interested  who  have  not 
got  a dish.  The  RFU  is  sup- 
posed to  act  in  the  interest  of 
all  those  it  represents.  At  no 
time  have  I been  asked 


whether  or  not  I would  like  to 
watch  English  rugby  on  satel- 
lite. Fm  not  lining  the  pockets 
of  an  Australian  just  to  watch 
England  play. 

Rich  Scott. 

2 Church  dose,  Yatton, 

North  Somerset  BS19  4HG. 

IAIN  Randall  (Letters.  June 
11)  is  right  about  the  greed  of 
toe  organisers  of  Euro  96  lead- 
ing to  huge  areas  of  empty 
seating.  The  day  could  still  be 
saved  if  the  FA  announced 
that  unsold  tickets  could  be 
bought  at  the  turnstile  for  a 
nominal  fee,  say  a fiver,  to 
anyone  over  60  or  still  at 
schooL  That  way  more  fans 
could  join  in  the  ftm,  the 
world  might  be  reassured  that 
the  English  care  about  the 
game  and  the  FA  could  make  a 
handsome  donation  to  the 
Hillsborough  victims'  fund. 
Dave  Burnham. 

122  Hardy  Mill  Road, 

Harwood,  Bolton  BL2  3PJ. 

lAfEMBLEY.  Euro  96.  Use 
V ¥ biggest  sporting  event  on 
this  Island  for  30  years.  And 
toe  queen  attends  Epsom. 
Steven  Williams. 

HO  Hazellville  Road. 

London  N19  3NA, 


JOHN  Tusa,  ray  last  boss  as 
a senior  producer  and 
reporter  in  the  World  Service 
Science  Unit  exposed  the  Idi- 
ocy of  present  BBC  manage- 
ment (A  mission  to  destroy, 
June  10).  What  he  didn’t  do 
was  make  clear  the  financial 
and  editorial  tomfoolery  of  it. 

The  reasons  why  WS  to 
English  makes  its  own  pro- 
grammes are  two-fold.  First 
comes  suitability  for  the  audi- 
ence. In  many  fields  there  is  a 
need  to  remember  how  differ- 
ent this  little  island  is  com- 
pared with  toe  rest  of  the 
world.  A single  bite  by  a rabid 
animal  makes  national  news 
for  days  here;  abroad  it  is 
nothing.  I have  beard  Radio  4 
refer  to  the  military  dictator- 
ship in  Burma  as  toe  “govern- 
ment" and  toe  democratically 
elected,  but  suppressed,  gov- 
ernment as  toe  “opposition". 
Do  that  on  WS  and  your  audi- 
ence is  gone. 

In  addition,  programme 
costs  in  Bush  House  are  a 
small  fraction  erf  those  for  do- 
mestic radio.  For  instance. 
WS's  flagship  science  pro- 
gramme Science  in  Action  had 
a weekly  budget  for  contribu- 
tors and  travel  costs  of  about 
£300  when  I retired.  The  com- 


parable figure  for  Radio  4's 
Science  Now  was  probably  at 
least  twice  as  much. 

Furthermore,  the  source 
material  for  WS  programmes 
also  served,  at  minimal  con- 
version cost  for  adaptation  in 
the  foreign-language  services, 
just  as  centralised  reporting 
and  script  for  them  doubled  as 
source  far  WS  in  English.  I 
cannot  see  WS  being  able  to 
meet  production  costs  more 
aligned  to  domestic  radio. 
Why  not  just  switch  off  World 
Service  now? 

Dick  Oliver. 

19  St  John's  Green, 

Colchester,  Essex  C02  7EZ. 

IN  BURMA  they  say  there  are 
four  disasters  — fire,  flood, 
earthquake  and  government 
The  BBC's  four  disasters  are 
Birt.  Birt,  Birt  and  Blrt  He  is 
a great  man.  Few  have  his  vi- 
sion or  determination.  But  the 
feet  is  that  BBC  staff  are  fed 
up  to  the  back  teeth  with  his 
tortured  thinking  and  Stalin- 
ist regimentation.  Give  some- 
one else  a turn. 

Derek  Brooke- Wave  11. 

(Head  of  BBC  Burmese  Service. 
1984-1995.) 

40  Kidmore  Road, 

Reading  RG4  7LU. 


A Country  Diary 


CHILTERNS:  I'd  set  up  my 
desk  in  a shady  comer  of  the 
garden  to  escape  the  heat, 
only  to  be  buffeted  by  another 
(though  wholly  agreeable) 
sensory  assault  Quite  dis- 
tinct against  the  background 
scents  of  waning  lilac  and 
waxing  philadelphus,  the 
warm  melon  of  the  laburnum 
blossom  was  washing  over  me 
In  pulses,  almost  every  40 
seconds.  I've  come  across  this 
Phenomenon  before.  Some 
years  ago.  I sat  by  a virbur- 
num  that  was  exhaling  everv 
two  and  a half  minutes.  On 
toe  day  the  current  heat-wave 
began.  I was  sharing  a picnic 
by  a broom-brush  that  was  on 
«»  i/minute  scent-cycle. 
^®rentbfse  aU  old  factory  iilu- 
fi®"?-  9°  °to*r  species  share 
the  curious  fleetingness  of  the 

°l  sweet  violet, 
which,  thanks  to  a chetnicai 
“lied  ion uie,  can  temporarily 
“““  smell-buds?  Or  is 
■pulsing-'  a Rind  of  budaS 

big.  a plants  strategy  for 
making  more  frugal  use  of 
scent  chemicals?  I suspect 


this  may  by  one  of  to 
conundrums  of  smel 
other  that  taxes  me 
fiower  scents  are  basil 
similar  and  so  nice,  it 
to  think  of  a truly  xu 
example  — which  is  od 
you  consider  that  th 
there  as  trademarks  to 
pollinating  insects 
month  we  have  the  < 
and  tropical  fruit  of  1 
family,  merging  on  o: 
wito  sweetness  of  will 
and,  on  the  other,  w 
sultry,  sexy  aroma 
may.  May  blossom's  a 
raying  undertones  (pi 
toe  reason  it  is  ragai 
bringer  of  bad  luck  ii 
more  pronounced  in 
whose  scent  is,  for  i 
closest  to  unpleasant  a 
our  native  plants.  On< 
BJes  to  find  words  fo 
subtle  gradations  — w 
quite  proper,  since  coi 

rw»?a  bJ  smell  is 
deeply  and  anciently  e 
to  our  brains  than  an 
of  language. 


1 
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Diary 


* Dan  Atkinson 


I ARELY  suppressed 
I excitement  and  joy 
'ripples  through  the 
West  Country  this  week  as 

the  natives  prepare  to  cele- 
brate a notable  anniver- 
sary: local  MP  Tom  King’s 

25  years  in  Parliament.  The 

irrepressibly  charismatic 
former  Northern  Ireland 
Sepetary  has  decided  to 

celebrate  with  a typically 
stylish  party— the  timizuc 

arranged  to  at  the  jmcked 
engagement  diary  of  his 
erstwhile  boss.  Lady 
Thatcher.  Mr  King’s  party 
machine  in  Bridgwater, 
Somerset,  Is  keeping  mom 
about  the  precise  date  and 
time  of  the  knees-up.  Quite 
what  Lady  Twill  make  of 

the  venue — the  ButUn’s  So- 

merwest  holiday  camp  in 
Minehead— -is  uncertain; 
but  who  can  doubt  that  the 
guests  will  have  a wild  old 

time  as  they  toast  Tom’s 
health  In  the  midst  of  400 
Wessex  Tories,  9,000  holi- 
daymakers, a lively  disco 
and  a bingo  hall? 

DON’T  be  too  sur- 
prised if  we  stitch  up 
a deal  with  Madrid 
over  the  Gibraltar  smug- 
gling row  during  the  next 
few  weeks;  it  will  be  due  in 
no  small  part  to  our  backing^ 
up  of  Spain's  frenetic  de-  ^ 
nials  of  any  contamination^ 
by  British  cattle,  particu- 
larly the  sort  with  learain 
difficulties.  On  Monday 
MAFF  minister  Angela 
Browning  told  Parliam 
there  had  been  no 
exports  from  the  UK  to 
Spain  in  either  1994  or 
One  month  earlier,  the 
Spanish  Embassy  bad 
larly  claimed  that,  w 
1995  data  were  not  yet 
available,  “during  if 
Spain  did  not  import 
the  UK  a single  live 
of  the  bovine  species1 
carious  then  that, 

4,  MAFFs  animal- 
division  admitted 
calves  were  export  . 

Spain  for  fattening  fl  994 
and  a further  301 
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ate  parts  of 
lie  lives 


Coirmentary 


Gajnerine 
Bemett 


iT*SKindaSad( 

North  MP 
way  punches 
other  plus-point  fl 
rule  in  his  Heminyay- 
esque  column  forte  local 
Gazette  news  pan-  Fri- 
day's epistle  to  tiQneen  of 
the  Suburbs  m 
through  some 
ores  about  cen 
grams  des 
by  the  Queen  _ 

“The  number  d>eopIe  liv- 
ing to  be  100  b increased 
enormously  iner  the  pres- 
ent Conservafe  govern- 
ment, indicate  that  life 
really  is  muepetter  and 
longer  undei/re  Conserva- 
tives.’’ Do  wfeed  to  add 
that  the  aboi  was  deliv- 
ered without  trace  of 
irony?  We®  t think  so. 


Jreen- 

lean- 


lers 
lefig- 
r tele- 
[ annually 
ire  noting: 


week’s 

Radio4 

and  Yo 

sorted 

about 

British 

to  wait, 


OHN  FIT’S  new-look 
Minidy-of-Truth- 
styieSC  may  bring 
some  adva&ges  with  its 
promise  tfnify  all  produc- 
tion actios-  At  least  we 
would  ha/ been  spared  last 
in  on  the 
miner  show  You 
during  which  as- 
ms bitched 
of  time 

ma-goers  have 

ire  Brother  Yank 

^iii  let/am  see  such  mas- 

ESPSli&mmm 

wool#  doubt  have 

eanncJ1^  programme, 

havinfeen  informed  by  its 
fellodsrf's  in  BBC  Films 
that  t Corp’s  much- 

sisa 

Couft  Farm,  directed  by 
johpunday.  Bloody  Sun- 
daytehlesinger.  received 
its  imier  this  year  not  in 
? t Har  borough  or 
ficester  Square,  but 
[United  States.  


Kin  da  Sad  (2):  Our 
Krtuguese  friends,  it 
■eras,  are  unimpressed 
nJnlv  with  British  beef 
bgso  with  Yorkshire 
■uhr.  The  Lusitanian 
2d  for  Euro  96  is  cur- 
Sly  encamped  in  He llaby 
41  near  Rotherham,  out- 
p ’which  was  parked  yes- 
ida>-  a giant  refrigerated 
!ryT  Inside,  we  under- 
ind,  were  supplies  of 
kter  dairy  products, 
eat,  fish  and  coffee  to  sus- 
dp  the  players  during 
ieir  sojourn  in  the  Third 
?' or  Id.  

S TUX  no  word  from 

Michael  *Tm  No  Beat- 
nik” Howard's  non- 
ienial  denial  on  Monday 
concerning 

or  otherwise  of  controlled 
substances  during  his 
-crazy,  skiffle-playing  60s 
youth.  TOO  busy,  no  doubt, 

rehearsing  Wabash  Can- 

; nonball,  but  it  would  be 
■ nice  to  hear  from  bim- 


E a fly  on  the  wall 
and  read  this,  urges 
the  model  Paula 
Hamilton  in  her  new 
■ve’ii ’tell  autobiography 
Inductions  Not  Included 
pie.  friends,  families, 
I ones,  partners,  have  all 
‘why  do  you  want  others 
know  parts  of  your  life? 
“i't  they  yours,  private 
precious?*  ” On  the  con- 
i''- They  are  ours,  public 
for  sale,  price  £15.99.  “I 
I have  the  ability  and  guts 
share  my  experience,” 
'aula  — I think  we  can  rail 
her  Paula  — writes.  "To  share 
my  truth  is  a privilege:  do 
with  it  as  you  will." 

As  lives  go,  Paula  Hamil- 
ton's life  is  probably  not  one 
which  most  people  would 
want  to  emulate.  Apart  from  a 
brief  moment  of  public  glory, 
in  a well-received  Volks- 
wagen commercial,  it  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  experi- 
ences which  would  once  have 
been  considered  mortifyingly 


personal  and  embarrassing: 
drink  and  drug  addiction, 
ugly  family  squabbles,  foun- 
dered relationships,  and  long 
periods  in  recovery  centres. 
The  rationale,  of  course,  is 
that  Hamilton's  tale  has  a 
cautionary  value,  helping 
readers  to  avoid  ber  mis- 
takes. In  reality,  as  even 
Hamilton  probably  knows, 
her  audience  simply  gawps, 
shudders  and  forgets. 

It  is  familiar  now  for  sup- 
porters of  a privacy  law  to  de- 
plore the  trade  in  such  domes- 
tic sorrows.  In  this 
newspaper,  the  new  Lord 
Chief  Justice.  Sir  Thomas 
Bingham,  recently  suggested 
that  our  nation  of  nosy 
parkers  needed  to  be  saved 
from  itself.  He  noted  the  value 
of  "educative”  legislation, 
which  “plays  a part  in  educat- 
ing the  public  to  recognise 
what  is  and  is  not  acceptable 
conduct  in  a modern  society". 
If  such  legislation  is  not  forth- 
coming, he  delicately  warned, 
“I  do  not  think  the  courts  will 
be  found  wanting’*. 

It  remains  unclear,  how- 
ever, bow  far  the  general  pub- 
lic shares  Sir  Thomas's  dis- 
taste for  nosiness,  and  wishes 
to  be  “educated"  by  a judi- 
ciary which  has.  in  the  past, 
provided  such  peerless  enter- 
tainment It  Is  true,  beyond 
peradventure  as  our  educa- 
tors might  say,  that  the  tab- 
loids' obsession  with  personal 


lives  is  usually  pointless, 
sometimes  painfully  invasive, 
and  almost  invariably  vulgar. 
But  anyone  who  regularly 
reads  the  tabloids  can  only  be 
struck  by  the  number  of  inva- 
sions which  have  been  ac- 
tively courted.  From  Mary 

Ellen  Synon.  grimly  seeking 
vengeance,  to  the  teenaged 
daughter  of  a Labour  MP, 
flogging  ber  “sex  romp"  with 
a footballer,  many  of  the  most 
cringe-making  tales  have 

been  offered  voluntarily,  by 
ordinary  people  of  the  kind  a 
privacy  law  is  supposed  to 
protect  Last  week,  for  exam- 
ple, the  Sun  discovered  a new 
variety  of  bonk  story,  in 
which  athletic  lovers  had  in- 
advertently trashed  their 
homes.  It  might  be  thought 
that  anyone  who  suffered  this 
misfortune  might  choose  emi- 
gration or  a change  of  iden- 
tity over  exposure  to  the  pub- 
lic gaze.  Instead  "a  student 
couple"  posed  proudly  along- 
side a substantial  piece  of  dis- 
lodged plaster;  another  pair  of 
"steamy  lovers"  were  photo- 
graphed with  a candle  erf  the 
kind  which  bad  set  fire  to 
their  bath. 

If  the  boundaries  between 
public  and  private  are  now 
blurred,  we  most  also  thank 
Charles  and  Diana  for  their 
respective  invasions  of  their 
own  privacy:  the  proliferation 
of  confessional  television  pro- 
grammes in  which  private  fig- 


ures gladly  entertain  mass 
audiences  with  their  sexual 
peculiarities  and  disappoint- 
ments; and  the  increasing 
number  or  actors  and  celebri- 
ties who  now  consider  per- 
sonal revelations  a fair  ex- 
change for  renown  — or  just  a 
few  paragraphs. 

Journalists  themselves  in- 
creasingly plunder  their  pri- 
vate lives  for  copy,  and  not 
only  in  their  columns,  where 
a uttle  personal  note,  "my 
three-year-old",  "my  visit  to 
the  gynaecologist",  is  often  so 
felicitous.  In  the  Times  this 
week,  well-known  writers 
have  been  photographed  with 
their  children  for  a series  on 
family  life  called  "Personally 
Speaking".  There  is  an  enor- 
mous difference  between  vol- 
untary and  involuntary  dis- 
closure of  private 

circumstances,  but  these  fa- 
miliarities can  only 
strengthen  the  belief  that  the 
personal  lives  of  public  fig- 
ures are  something  in  which 
the  public  has  every  right  to 
take  an  interest. 


Yi 


OU  do  not  have  to  en- 
dorse the  excesses  of 
tabloid  editors  to  find 
the  arguments  of  the 
pro-privacy  camp  unconvinc- 
ing. The  loudest  complainants 
tend  to  be  public  figures  who 
have  been  inconvenienced  by 
revelations  of  hypocrisy  or 
greed,  and  who  have  most  to 
gain  from  an  extension  of  the 
law.  It  is  not  for  themselves. 
they  altruistically  claim,  that 
they  wish  to  scourge  the 
media,  but  on  behalf  of  the 
public.  When  Jonathan  Ait- 
ken  decided  to  challenge  "the 
worst  media  in  the  world",  it 
was  on  behalf  of  a “public  in- 
terest far  more  important 
than  my  own  position”. 

If  the  British  press  is  unri- 
valled in  Its  devotion  to  trivia 
and  smut  it  is  possibly  partly 
because  so  much  that  is  more 
worthwhile  and  important  is 


virtually  beyond  investiga- 
tion. Our  oppressive  libel 

laws,  so  skilfully  used  by  Rob- 
ert Maxwell  and  his  lawyers 
to  conceal  his  villainy, 
remain  popular  with  wealthy 
and  powerful  public  figures 
so  sensitive  to  criticism  that 
they  cannot  even  be  described 
as  "litigious".  Humbler  fig- 
ures are  also  beginning  to 
realise  the  priceless  value  of 
threatened  libel  actions  in 
keeping  unwelcome  Informa- 
tion from  the  public.  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  will  now 
threaten  to  sue  if  a newspaper 
reports  unflattering  com- 
ments made  by  their  political 
opponents;  the  Police  Federa- 
tion brought  95  actions  for 
defamation  in  the  33  months 
up  to  March  of  this  year,  rak- 
ing in  £1.567,000  in  damages. 
This  explains  why  the  public 
is  rarely  informed  which 
police  station  an  errant 
policeman  belongs  to:  the 

newspaper  risks  a collective 
writ  from  his  blameless 
colleagues. 

Where  threats  of  lawsuits 
cannot  conceal  the  facts,  Brit- 
ish public  life  is  amply  pro- 
tected from  public  scrutiny 
by  250  secrecy  provisions  in 
various  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  by  the  proliferation  of 
confidentiality  agreements 
and  local  codes  of  conduct, 
which  prevent  vast  numbers 
of  public  employees,  from 
hospital  consultants  to  junior 
librarians,  from  expressing 
their  concerns  to  a journalist 

We  do  not  need  more  se- 
crecy powers;  in  any  case, 
there  is  no  longer  a sense  that 
the  private  should  be  secret 
How  can  Sir  Thomas  Bing- 
ham hope  to  re-educate  a 
nation  that  recently  ap- 
plauded Princess  Diana  for 
broadcasting  ber  infidelity? 
The  borders  of  privacy  have 
been  so  eroded,  from  every  di- 
rection, that  they  cannot  now 
be  meaningfully  defined,  let 
alone  rebuilt 


Victorian  values 


John  Edmonds  wants  to  give 
William  Waldegrave  a lightning 
tour  to  show  him  the  reality 
of  life  in  theburger-flipping, 
machine-stitching  economy 


O William  Walde- 
grave thtnkft  that 
drudge  Jobs  are  a 
myth,  does  he? 

Then  come  with  me 

to  Walton,  Liverpool  7.  There 
you  meet  some  of  the 
GMB  members  at  the  local 
clothing  firm  — I'm  not  going 
to  name  the  company  or  the 
real  name  of  the  member  who 
Is  here  at  our  Congress  at 
Blackpool.  And  I’m  certainly 
not  going  to  repeat  what  she 
told  me  when  I read  out  Wal- 
degrave’s  comments  ■ to  her. 
All  three  acts  may  result  in 
litigation  and,  in  any  case,  if 
she  did  speak  out  she  would 
lose  her  job. 

Shirley  is  49  and  has 
worked  as  a machinist  for  a 
year.  She  works  89  hours  a 
week.  She  gets  15  minutes  as 
morning  break  and  30  min- 
utes for  lunch,  which  consists 
erf  sausage  rolls.  There  is  no 
afternoon  break  unless  it's  a 
heat  break  when  the  fiactory 

gets  just  too  hot 

In  a normal  day  she  ma- 

rhine-stiches  300  childrens 


garments.  For  this  she  takes 
home  £113  — before  tax.  £16 
per  day  to  live  an.  And  she’s  a 
TYnicin  member.  Thanks,  Wil- 
liam. Thanks  a lot 

If  that  does  not  convince 
him,  we  could  go  to  St  Helens, 
where  Coats  Vtyella  has  just 
announced  the  closure  erf  its 
Ra  inhill  fiactory  with  the  loss 
of  400  jobs.  Down  the  road  at 
the  JobCentre  a backstreet 
clothing  factory  is  advertis- 
ing vacancies.  Great  news, 
but  the  advert  shows  that  16- 
year-old  trainee  machinists 
can  get  £59  for  a 39-hour 
week.  Overlocking.  flat-stitch- 
ing and  cover-stitching 
should  take  about  six  months 
to  train  on  a proper  scheme. 
At  this  factory  wages  are  fro- 
zen for  two  years. 

Thanks,  William.  Thank 

you  very  bloody  much. 

This  is  toe  norm  in  today’s 
deregulated  labour  market 
Wages  Councils  used  to  took 

after  our  poorest  paid.  But 

waiters,  hairdressers  and 
clothing  workers  have  had 
their  minimum- wage  protec- 


tion taken  away  by  the 
Tories. 

Yesterday  in  Blackpool  I 
walked  past  file  JobCentre.  In 
the  window  there  was  a sad 
little  array  of  vacancies.  If 
they  were  the  best  on  offer  it 
makes  depressing  news  for 
file  unemployed  erf  Blackpool. 

Sales  assistant,  26  hours  a 
week,  starting  at  £1.98  an 
hour  for  a 16-year-old.  Experi- 
ence needed.  Silverservice 
waiting  staff  £10  for  a three- 
hour  shift.  Experience 
needed.  Temporary  waiter, 
7pm  to  lam:  £20  a shift 

Loose-change  pay  and  “hire 
’em  fire  ’em”  is  the  order  erf 
the  day.  It  is  what  the  Tories 
wanted  and  it  has  become  the 
reality  — are  you  proud  of 
your  work.  William?  The  min- 
ister is  quick  to  take  credit 
for  small  fells  in  unemploy- 
ment but  he  fails  to  mention 
that  three  out  of  every  10  new 
jobs  are  part-time.  Nearly  half 
of  the  men  who  work  part- 
time  do  so  because  they  can- 
not find  a fall-time  job.  The 
drop  in  income  for  these 
people  last  year  represented 
file  biggest  drop  In  living 
standards  since  1981.  William 
Waldegrave  himself  admitted 
on  February  8 this  year  that 
take-home  pay  bad  fattem 

I can  think  of  8-  million 
reasons  why  British  workers 

are  frightened  of  losing  their 
jobs.  That  is  the  number  of 
working  people  who  have  suf- 


fered unemployment  since 
the  last  general  election. 

Those  8 million  Britons 
have  families,  friends  and 
neighbours  — people  who 
have  seen  with  their  own  eyes 
the  effects  of  Tory  employ- 
ment policies  on  those  closest 
to  them.  To  listen  to  William 
Waldegrave  you  would  think 
Britain  is  experiencing  scene 
sort  of  boom.  But  the  only 
boom  is  in  exploitation,  home 
repossessions  and  insecurity. 

If  William  Waldegrave  took 
the  trouble  to  talk  to  his  Bris- 
tol constituents,  he  would 
find  that  in  the  South  West,  14 
per  cent  of  all  households 
have  no  one  in  work;  one  in 
five  homes  is  in  negative 
equity. 

More  than  700,000  people  in 
the  South  West  have  been 
made  unemployed  since  tbe 
last  election.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  more  than  80  per  cent  of 
his  constituents  feel  their  jobs 
are  less  secure  than  they  were 
just  a year  ago? 


T 


Stand  up  to  the  bully 


Robert  Banks  explains  why  he  voted 
against  Bill  Gash’s  referendum  bill 

he  issues  iD  a general- 


"J" election  campaign  are 


numerous,  and  in  my 
view  it  Is  wholly  wnmgfor 
outside  influence  bent 
only  one  single  pokey 
to  caiote  MPs  to  accept  a 

referendum  or  face  the  con- 
seouences  of  an  opponent. 
Democracy  Nourishes 

when  MPs  are  standing  for 
freir  beliefs  exercising 

Goldsmith's  Referendum 
Party  — throwing  money  at 


one  single  Issue  — as  exer- 
cising a form  of  coercion:  It 
Is  forcing  MPs  to  come  to  a 
view  supporting  the  hold- 
ing of  a referendum  not 
necessarily  because  they 
have  a conviction  about 
such  a course,  but  because 
they  could  face  an  oppo- 
nent in  a general  election 
who  could  lose  them  tbe 
seat.  It  is  as  simple  as  that 
1 have  been,  and  remain, 
implacably  against  a refer- 
endum. In  yesterday's  vote 
1 was  not  prepared  to  sit  on 


my  hands,  and  voted  ac- 
cordingly. Parliament, 
through  its  elected  Mem- 
bers, should  have  an  intelli- 
gent debate  at  the  right 
time  on  the  principal  issues 
related  to  our  membership 
of  the  European  Union  and 
make  its  judgment.  The 
Cash  bill  is  a Trojan^  horse 
for  those  who  want  Britain 
out  of  Europe.  If  a referen- 
dum were  to  be  held,  it 
would  crystallise  to  a ques- 
tion of  staying  in  or  coming 
out  of  Europe. 

There  is  no  compromise 
place  for  Britain  on  the 
sidelines,  dipping  in  and 
out  of  discussions  and 
actions  over  Europe  only 


HE  facts  prove  that 
'deregulation  of  tbe 
labour  market  has 
forced  our  workers 
out  of  permanent 
jobs  and  into  poverty  pay  and 
short-term  contracts.  Tory 
policies  have  given  the  green 
light  to  the  worst  sort  of 
bosses  who  want  to  slash  pay, 
cut  conditions  and  abuse 
their  employees.  And  things 


when  it  suits  ns.  I see  our 
role  as  essentially  a leading 
partner  without  ambiguity, 
working  to  shape  and  con- 
trol the  development  of 
Europe  in  a commonsense 
and  realistic  way,  driven  by 
a natural  impetus  for  closer 
synchronisation.  If  that 
means  a single  currency,  so 
be  it  if  it  is  demand-led. 

1 do  not  see  a federal  sys- 
tem as  workable,  desirable 
or  feasible.  Tbe  Germans 
interpret  federalism  as  a 
loose  federation  of  states 
with  devolved  powers.  We 
see  it  as  Iron  bonds  tying  us 
into  a central  European 
government  system.  There 
is  no  common  understand- 
ing of  what  is  being  talked 
about.  It  is  bard  enough 
keeping  the  UK  together,  as 
partner  countries  such  as 
Spain  well  know.  So  I see 


are  only  going  to  get  worse. 
Under  the  new  Jobseekers 
Allowance  the  unemployed 
will  have  their  benefits 
stopped  unless  they  agree  to 
take  on  any  work  straight 
away,  no  matter  how  low 
paid. 

The  unemployment  figures 
may  be  falling,  but  so  is  tbe 
number  of  people  in  work 
Since  the  last  election  there 
has  been  no  increase  in  tbe 
number  of  full-time  jobs.  In 
fact,  Britain's  record  on  job 
creation  is  the  worst  of  all  the 
G7  nations  — only  20th  in  the 
world.  Since  John  Major  be- 
came Prime  Minister  more 
than  a million  jobs  have  been 
lost 

With  figures  like  that  I find 
it  incredible  that  this  blin- 
kered government  can  sit 
back  and  smugly  congratulate 
itself  Misery,  poverty  and 
dread  of  redundancy  have  be- 
come a way  of  life  for  millions 
of  British  voters. 

William  Waldegrave  should 
wake  up  and  realise  that  the 
problem  of  low-quality  jobs  is 
real,  and  as  long  as  the  Con- 
servatives hang  on  to  their 
own  jobs  it  won’t  go  away. 
Fortunately,  his  days  are 
numbered  — 3Z2  days  to  go 
and  counting. 


John  Edmonds  is  General 
Secretary  of  fee  GMB,  Britain’s 
general  union,  and  president  of 
the  Full  Employment  Forum 


no  reason  to  fear  the  Impos- 
sible. Britain’s  industrial, 
commercial  and  political 
interests  have  to  be  in 
Europe,  and  we  should  rec- 
ognise it  and  stop  looking 
backwards. 

Not  one  Labour  MP  was 
prepared  to  vote  against 
yesterday's  bill,  not  even 
Tony  Banks,  who  spoke 
against  it  I put  this  down 
to  strict  orders  to  stay  out 
of  the  lobby  lest  divisions 
within  the  Labour  Party 
were  revealed.  Certainly 
there  are  divisions  within 
the  Conservative  Party, 
which  have  been  getting 
bigger,  and  1 am  very 
deeply  concerned. 


Making  the 

best  of  a 

good  job 


Robert  Banks,  Conservative  MP 
for  Hsrrogale.  was  the  only  MP 
to  vote  against  fee  bill 
yesterday 


Anthony  Parsons 


LABOUR’S  plans  to  ad- 
vertise for  ambassadors, 
as  the  Guardian 
reported  yesterday,  will 
revive  a long-running  debate 
about  file  merits  and  demerits 
of  more  interchange  between 
the  public  and  private  sectors 
in  the  field  of  diplomacy.  This 
debate  embraces  the  notion  of 
political  as  opposed  to  profes- 
sional appointments,  as  well 
as  Robin  Cook's  reported  no- 
tion of  recruiting  business- 
men or  -women  for  countries 
offering  “strategic  market 
opportunities”. 

I have  never  been  opposed 
to  more  interchange,  and 
have  always  envied  countries 
such  as  the  US  and  France  in 
whose  culture  there  is  a far 
closer  nexus  between  career 
public  servants,  politicians, 
and  tbe  academic  and  com- 
mercial worlds.  The  Ameri- 
cans have,  of  course,  carried 
the  appointment  of  political 
ambassadors  to  an  absurd  ex- 
treme, leading  to  grotesque 
appointments  in  return  for 
contributions  to  party  fluids. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that 
all  political  appointments  are 
bad.  A political  ambassador 
can  be  more  effective  than  a 
professional  in  terms  of  ac- 
cess and  the  general  level  of 
his  reception  in  the  host 
country.  Outstanding  British 
examples  are  Malcolm  Mac- 
donald and  John  Freeman  tin 
India)  and  no  one  would  quar- 
rel with  the  assertion  that 
David  Ormsby  Gore's 
relationship  with  John  F Ken- 
nedy provided  him  with  entry 
to  the  inner  circle  and  influ- 
ence perhaps  unparalleled  by 
any  other  ambassador  in 
Washington  at  the  time.  Hugh 
Caradon.  my  old  boss  at  the 
United  Nations,  probably 
made  a greater  impact  there 
than  any  professional  would 
have  done. 

Hence  I would  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  laager  mental  ity 
that  all  ambassadorial  posts 
should  be  reserved  for  career 
diplomats  for  reasons  of  pro- 
fessionalism and  career  struc- 
ture. The  best  man  or  woman 
for  the  job  should  be  chosen, 
taking  into  account  above  all 
the  political  and  governmen- 
tal culture  of  the  receiving 
country  at  the  time.  For  ex- 
ample, in  a country  recently 
emerged  from  colonial  rule  or 
totalitarian  tyranny,  it  could 
be  that  the  only  serious  con- 
tact in  the  old  days  was  via 
universities,  and  that  a well- 
known  specialist  academic 
would  be  a more  effective 
first  appointment  than  a pro- 
fessional. In  surveying  the 
field,  it  would  be  no  bad  idea 
if  those  responsible  for  such 
decisions  were  to  scan  the 


ranks  of  past  and  present  am- 
bassadors and  high  commis- 
sioners in  London  to  see 
whether  the  more  successful 
necessarily  emanated  from 
the  professional  stable. 

Having  said  all  that,  I have 
some  doubts  about  the  policy 
attributed  to  Robin  Cook.  The 
most  successful  attempt  to 
shake  up  the  Foreign  Office's 
culture  was  not  the  Central 
Policy  Review  Staff  exercise 
in  1977  (I  had  a lengthy  ses- 
sion with  them  in  Tehran;, 
but  the  Plowden  Report  of  the 
early  60s.  Plowden  injected 
into  our  lives  the  battlecry  of 
“export  or  die".  From  that 
time  on.  the  diplomatic  ser- 
vice has  been  far  more  con- 
centrated on  trade  promotion 
in  all  its  aspects  than  at  any 
previous  period,  and  exports 
have  grown  correspondingly. 

Before  making  any  radical 
change  in  the  present  struc- 
ture. the  following  questions 
must  be  addressed.  What  does 
a receiving  government  ex- 
pect of  an  ambassador  and 
what  do  British  exporters  ex- 
pect (given  that  they  can  ac- 
quire detailed  information 
from  the  DTI  and  from  em- 
bassy commercial  sections)? 
As  regards  British  firms, 
what  they  should  look  for 
from  an  ambassador  is  politi- 
cal advice  — on  the  stability 
of  country  X.  its  likely  politi- 
cal alignments,  macro-eco- 
nomics. general  attitude 
towards  Britain  and  the  EU 
etc  etc.  I was  criticised  alter 
the  event  not  least  by  myself, 
for  turning  the  embassy  in 
Tehran  (1974-79)  into  a large- 
scale  commercial  operation. 
In  fact  most  of  the  business 
visitors  who  saw  me,  in  their 
hundreds  I should  add. 
wanted  to  know  whether  the 
Shah  would  last,  would  there 
be  a military  coup,  could  Iren 
become  the  next  Japan,  and 
so  on.  They  expected  my  com- 
mercial officers  to  know  all 
about  business,  me  to  know 
all  about  Iran. 

S regards  the  Iranian 
government  they  ex- 
pected me  to  be  able  to 
discuss  a wide  range  of  inter- 
national problems  — East/ 
West  relations.  Arab/Israel. 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  commu- 
nist threat  in  Africa,  the 
future  of  the  EC.  Afghanistan. 
Namibia  and  much  else  be- 
side our  many  bilateral 
issues.  That  also  is  as  it 
should  be.  and  I doubt 
whether  someone  whose 
whole  life  had  been  in  busi- 
ness would  be  as  well  quali- 
fied to  play  this  kind  of  bowl- 
ing as  a professional. 

A footnote.  If  I had  arrived 
in  Tehran  from  a position  in  a 
British  firm,  neither  my  Iran- 
ian nor  my  British  interlocu- 
tors would  have  had  full  con- 
fidence in  my  impartiality 
when  it  came  to  giving  advice 
on  commercial  matters.  The 
known  impartiality  of  the 
British  public  service  since 
the  mid-l9th  century  has  been 
one  of  its  greatest  assets.  It 
should  not  be  imperilled. 


Sir  Anthony  Parsons  was  British 
ambassador  to  Iran  and  fee  UN 
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LAN  Weeks,  who 
has  died  aged  72, 
was  a sports  com- 
mentator of  the  old 
school.  He  looked 


more  like  a university  don  or 
company  manager  than  the 
more  matey  Intermediaries 
favoured  for  today’s  less  for- 
mal audiences. 

His  style  owed  something  to 
the  swirl  and  whirl  of  ice 
skating  that  was  at  the  root  of 
his  career  — a sport  in  which 
the  ability  to  improvise  in  the 
duller  moments  is  of  prime 
importance.  He  radiated  en- 
thusiasm without  cheapening 
his  subjects  or  himself.  It  was 
he  who  in  1994  provided  the 
commentary  on  Jayne  Torvill 
and  Christopher  Dean  just 
Tailing  to  get  their  second 
Winter  Olympics  gold  medal 
— and  attracted  a 23-million 
audience,  the  largest  ever 
television  sports  audience  in 
Britain.  I 

Weeks  had  been  connected 
with  most  of  the  BBC’s  sport- 
ing flagships  in  a career 
which  started  in  public  rela- 
tions for  Brighton  Sports  Sta- 
dium in  1946.  He  had  risen  to 
the  rank  of  Royal  Navy  lieu- 
tenant during  the  war. 

He  joined  the  BBC  in  1951. 
His  voice,  clear  and  virtually 
classless,  was  another  asset 
in  his  commentating  on  skat- 
ing, hockey,  athletics,  swim- 
ming and  football,  as  well  as 


snooker  and  weightlifting.  He 
once  commentated  on  five 
British  Olympic  champions 
at  five  consecutive  Games. 

This  Sussex  grammar 
school  boy  had  something  of 1 
the  patrician  about  him,  al- 
though at  16  he  followed  his 
father  into  the  Merchant 
Navy  as  a cadet  moving  to 
the  Royal  Navy  as  a midship- 
man two  years  later  at  the 
end  of  the  "phoney  war"  and 
the  beginning  of  the  real  one. 
Finally  demobbed  and  publi- 
cising Brighton  Stadium,  he 
was  almost  immediately  pro- 
moted to  publicity  manager. 
At  the  same  time  he  became 
secretary  of  Brighton  Tigers 
Ice  Hockey  Club. 

The  outline  of  his  life  had 
been  etched  in;  skating.  Ice 
hockey  and  swimming  were  to 
remain  passions.  His  wife, 
whom  he  married  in  1947,  was 
the  former  ice  skating  star 
(Barbara)  Jane  Huckle;  and 
when  in  1976,  already  a doyen 
of  sports  commentating,  he 
was  asked  by  the  Labour 
sports  minister,  Denis  Howell, 
to  become  the  first  director  of 
the  Sports  Aid  Foundation,  he 
did  not  forget  ice  hockey. 

Weeks's  decision  to  accept 
the  task  — losing  some  of  his 
commentating  Income  In  the 
process  — was  greeted  with 
enthusiasm.  His  task  was  to 
act  as  middleman  between 
sports  and  organisations  pre- 
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Because  j van  Fleet 
had  made  er  reputa- 
tion playig  aging 
matriarch  so  con- 
vincingly, it  comesas,  a sur- 
prise to  learn  thaishe  has 
died  aged  only  76.  Lrfact,  she 
was  merely  11  ye?s  older 
than  James  Dean  whose 
mother  she  portrayeiin  East 
of  Eden  <1955);  she  ’os  two 
years  younger  than  Susan 
Hayward,  her  screen  laugh- 
ter in  I'll  Cry  Tomrrow 
(1955),  and  was  half  tbeige  of 
the  stubborn  octogenrian 
character  she  played  h Wild 
Rioer  (1960). 

This  formidable  actess 
made  a powerful  impreson 
in  the  dozen  films  sheip- 
peared  tn_  She  studied  vth 
the  influential  Sanfod 
Meisner  at  the  Neighborhoi 
Playhouse  theatre  schot. 
New  York.  Her  profession; 
debut  (at  24  already  actln, 
older)  was  as  the  spinster  sU 
ter  of  Luther  Adler  in  Unci 
Harry  at  the  National 
Theatre,  Washington  in  1944. 
Among  her  best  roles  in  New 
York  were  Dorcas  in  A Win- 
ter's Tale  (1946).  Regan  to 
Louis  CaXhern’s  King  Lear 
(1950)  and  a touching  Camille 
in  Tennessee  Williams’  Ca- 
mlno  Real  (1953). 

Working  at  the  Actors' 
Studio  with  Elia  Kazan 
brought  her  to  the  big  screen 
for  the  first  time  in  the  rela- 
tively small  role  of  Kate 
Trask,  the  brothel  madam  in 
East  of  Eden,  for  which  she 
won  the  best  supporting  ac- 
tress Oscar.  Kazan  also  cast 
the  unknown  James  Dean  as 
the  son  she  had  abandoned  as 
a baby.  In  the  scene  when 
Dean  enters  her  boudoir,  she 
reacts  initially  In  a cool,  lady- 
like manner,  and  then  in  ex- , 
treme  anger  and  fear  when  he 
claims  to  be  her  son.  She  has 
him  dragged  from  her  pres- 
ence down  a dark  narrow  cor- 
ridor of  the  whorehouse. 

In  the  same  year,  she  was 
seen  as  a shrill  southern  ma- 
tron in  The  Rose  Tattoo,  being 
chased  out  of  Anna  Magnani's 
house  after  revealing  the  infi- 
delity of  Magnani’s  dead  hus- 
band, and  as  the  hatchet-faced 
stage  mother  of  alcoholic 
singer  Lillian  Roth  (Susan 
Hayward)  in  I'U  Cry  Tomor- 
row. Roth  herself  praised  Van 
Fleet,  “though  she  was  direc- 
ted to  act  with  a foreign  ac- 
cent whereas  my  mother  was 
actually  born  in  Boston  and 
proud  of  her  speech". 

There  followed  two  West- 
erns — The  King  and  Four 
Qlteens  (1956),  in  which  Van 
Fleet  was  a sharpshooting 
widow  trying  to  protect  the 
honour  of  her  four  daughters- 
in-law,  and  a cache  of  loot 
from  Clark  Gable,  and  in 
Gunfight  at  the  OK  Corral 
(1957)  as  Doc  Holliday’s  mis- 
tress, the  most  hard-boiled  of 
bar  girls,  waiting  with  unspo- 
ken anxiety  for  him  to  return 
from  the  showdown.  (In  con- 
trast to  her  roles  as  widows, 
discontented  wives  and  mis- 
tresses. Van  Fleet  was  hap- 
pily married  for  many  years 
to  the  choreographer  William 
Bales,  who  died  in  1990.) 

In  1957  she  gave  a couple  of 
memorable  performances  on 
Broadway,  the  first  as  Jessie 
Mae  Wads,  the  hymn-singing 
pensioner  who  returns  to  the 
town  of  her  youth  in  A Trip  to 
Bountiful,  for  which  she  won 
a Tony;  and  in  Look  Home- 
ward Angel,  Ketti  Fringe'  ad- 


The  BBC's  two-man  bob  team . . . Alan  Weeks  with  David  Vine  at  the  1988  Winter  Olympics  at  Calgary- 


pared  to  give  thwm  financial 
backing.  He  was  already  in 
talks  with  an  American  ice 
hockey  administrator  when 
he  took  the  job,  but  lamented 
on  his  appointment  that 
David  Wilkie  had  won  two 
gold  medals  for  swimming  at 
die  world  championships,  but 
had  had  to  go  to  America  to  I 
do  it.  He  was  apt  to  approach 
promising  young  sportsmen 
and  surprise  them  by  asking 
what  their  ambitions  were 
and  what  he  could  do  to  help. 

Though  Weeks's  enthusi- 
asm raised  thousands  of 
pounds,  the  strains  of  the  job 
were  formidable.  Within  a 
few  months  of  accepting  It,  be 
was  found  slumped  at  the 
wheel  of  his  car  with  twice 
the  legal  limit  of  alcohol  in 
his  blood.  The  magistrate  who 


beard  the  case  refused  to  ban 
him,  on  the  grounds  that  his 
work  “accords  Interest  and 
pleasure  to  many  people.”  It 
was  a measure  of  his  general 
popularity.  He  stayed  director 
for  seven  years  and  a gover- 
nor for  many  more. 

Though  as  a commentator 
he  was  sometimes  said  to  be 
ill  at  ease  with  modern  tech- 
nology, any  unease  never 
showed.  He  was  covering  the 
World  Figure  Skating  Cham- 
pionships this  March  as  his 
last  assignment  before  retir- 
ing. David  Vine  the  snooker 
commentator  argued  that 
Weeks  didn't  really  "com- 
mentate" at  all:  he  just  talked 
to  people  as  if  it  were  a con- 
versation. Weeks  could  also 
be  insecure  about  his  perfor- 
mances. frequently  seeking 


reassurance  that  he  bad  deliv- 
ered the  goods.  But  he  was 
popular  with  producers  be- 
cause he  was  prepared,  and 
able,  to  tackle  anything. 

His  family  life  was  touched 
by  tragedy.  In  1981  his  son  Ni- 
gel, aged  27,  was  found  suffo- 
cated at  his  flat  in  Hove,  and 
bis  daughter  Beverly  was 
found  dead  11  years  later.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
one  son. 


Dennis  Barker 


Kenneth  Wolstenholme 
writes:  I first  met  Alan 
Weeks  when  he  took  over 
skating  and  ice  hockey  com- 
mentating at  BBC  Television 
in  the  1950s  from  Stewart 
MacPherson,  who  was 
returning  to  Canada.  He  was  , 


quiet,  modest  — and  a man 
who  really  did  know  the 
sport  of  skating  back  to 
front.  Yet  I have  also  never 
met  a commentator  who  was 
so  keyed  up  before  a broad- 
cast so  screwed  up  with 
nerves  before  he  went  to 
work. 

Everyone  connected  with 
the  sport  of  skating  respected 
him,  and  his  enthusiasm 
shone  through  his  work.  He 
would  will  skaters  to  get  a 
roll  of  sixes  — and  yet  he 
remained  fair,  and  would  un- 
failingly note  the  errors. 
Never  flippant  and  a good 
friend,  he  was  great 
company. 


Alan  Weeks,  sports 
commentator,  bom  September 
8. 1923.  died  June  11, 1996 


Uno  Chiyo 


Private  and  public  passions  in  Japan 


UNO  CHIYO.  who  has 
died  aged  98,  was  the 
grande  dame  of  Japa- 
nese letters.  So 
riveted  was  the  public  by  her  | 
long  and  dramatic  life  and 
passionate  love  affairs  and 
marriages  that  her  1983  auto- 
biography, I Will  Go  On  Liv- 
ing, was  dramatised  as  a 13- 
part  television  series  and 
produced  on  stage  at  Tokyo’s 
Imperial  Theatre.  In  1990  she 
was  signally  honoured  by  the 
Emperor  as  a “Person  of  Cul- 
tural Merit”. 

Uno  Chiyo  was  born  in  Iwa- 
kuni,  in  south-western  Japan. 
She  lost  her  mother  before 
she  was  two  years  old  and 
was  brought  up  by  her  beauti- 
ful stepmother  and  her  roue 
of  a father,  a habitue  of  Iwa- 
kuni’s  teahouses  and  brothels 
where  be  lost  a fortune  on 
women  and  gambling.  He  died 
when  his  daughter  was  16. 

In  1917  she  went  to  Tokyo 
where  she  worked  briefly  as  a 
waitress  at  the  Enrakuken,  a 
fashionable  western-style  res- 
taurant frequented  by  writers 
and  publishers.  It  was  meet- 
ing these  people,  she  wrote 
later,  that  first  prompted  her 
desire  to  become  a writer,  and 
in  1921  one  of  her  stories  won 
first  prize  in  a Tokyo  news- 
paper competition. 

Throughout  the  1920s  and 


Uno ...  a touch  of  scandal 


PHOTO  COURTESY  PETER  OWEN 


1930s  Uno  drifted  through 
love  affairs  with  members  of 
the  city’s  bohemian  set,  many 
of  whom  lived  in  the  Magome 
Literati  Village,  a community 
established  on  what  were 
then  Tokyo's  outskirts.  She 
was  then  more  famous  for  her 
classical  beauty  and  her  un- 
conventional behaviour  than 
for  her  writing  ability. 

Uno  was  a feminist  before 
her  time.  In  1927  she  dis- 
carded her  kimono  for  west- 
ern dress  and  outraged  polite 
society  by  bobbing  her  hair. 
“Children  on  the  back  roads 
of  Magome  would  run  away 
shrieking  when  they  saw  Uno 
approach.”  her  biographer 
and  translator  Rebecca  Cope- 
land relates  in  The  Sound  of 
the  Wind,  an  1992  account  of 
her  life,  which  also  contains 
three  of  her  best  short  stories. 

By  1929  Japan's  era  of  "ero- 
guro-nansensu"  (eroticism, 
grotesquerie  and  nonsense) 
was  over.  Chuyo  Uno  bad  bro- 
ken all  file  taboos  and  now 
resolved  to  have  nothing  fur- 
ther to  do  with  men.  "I  shall 
live  alone,"  she  vowed,  "in- 
stead of  loving  a man  I shall 
love  my  work.  1 shall  love  my- 
self." And  she  composed  her 
own  feminist  charter.  “Eco- 
nomic independence,  emo- 
tional independence,  and  a 
determination  to  follow  ray 


own  will!!'!"  But  this  was  be- 
fore she  met  Seiji  Togo. 

Prolific  though  Uno  was  in 
chronicling  her  own  heady 
love  affairs  in  her  fiction,  it 
was  not  until  1933  that  her 
most  celebrated  and  enduring 
book.  Confessions  of  Love,  was 
published.  On  a whim,  Uno 
had  decided  to  write  a story. 
Tell  Me  Why  Popples  are  Red. 
about  the  reckless  and  roman- 
tic painter  Seiji  Togo's  at- 
tempted double  suicide  pact 
with  his  mistress,  the  19-year- 
old  daughter  of  an  admiral  in 
the  Imperial  Navy.  It  was  an 
event  that  had  caused  a news- 
paper scandal  and  Uno 
wished  to  contact  Togo  for 
help  with  certain  scenes  in 
her  story.  The  meeting  was  a 
coup  defoudne.  “Deep  within  : 
ray  heart,"  she  wrote,  "1 
heard  the  sound  of  the  heavy 
helmet  (of  resolve)  breaking 
asunder."  They  slept  that 
night  on  the  same  futon  that 
had  been  used  for  Togo's 
double  suicide  attempt  “We 
fell  upon  each  other  like  ani- 
mals," she  recalled  many 
years  later  in  a New  Yorker 
profile.  "You  see,  it  was  the 
bandage  on  his  neck  that  got 
me."  (Jno  and  Togo  lived 
together  for  several  years  and 
the  experience  transformed 
her  writing.  Concessions  nf 
Lore  gives  a striking  picture 


of  the  mood  of  decadence  that 
swept  through  Japan  in  the 
1920s  and  It  was  closely  based 
on  Togo's  accounts  of  three  of 
his  own  passionate  liaisons.  It 
is  written  in  the  classical 
monagatori  style,  in  which 
the  narrator  confides  inti- 
mate personal  detail  to  his  au- 
dieoce/readers.  and  it  became 
a popular  and  critical  suc- 
cess. Uno  was  particularly  ad- 
mired for  her  unusual  ability 
to  write  from  a masculine 
point  of  view. 

Her  other  major  works, 
both  in  the  Japanese  autobio- 
graphical tradition,  are  Ohan 
(.1947)  and  Story  of  a Single 
Woman  (1971).  As  well  as 
writing,  she  was  well-known 
as  a fashion  designer.  She  de- 
signed kimonos  and  founded 
Japan’s  first  fashion  maga- 
zine. Style,  in  1987.  She  lived 
above  her  own  exclusive 
boutique  in  one  of  Tokyo's 
smartest  districts. 

Uno  Chiyo  remained  true  to 
her  abiding  sense  of  purpose. 
“I  never  forced  myself  to  do 
anything  I didn't  want  to  do," 
she  said  in  a 1987  interview. 
"I've  lived  my  life  just  the 
way  I wanted  to." 


Euan  Cameron 


Uno  Choyo,  writer,  born  Novem- 
ber 28.  1897;  died  June  10, 1996 


aptation  of  the  Thomas  Wolfe 
novel,  for  which  she  won  the 
New  York  Drama  Critics' 
Award.  In  the  latter,  she 
played  Eliza  Gant,  the  nar- 
row-minded. mother  who 
drives  her  sculptor  husband 
to  drink,  one  son  to  prema- 
ture death  and  the  younger 
son,  Eugene,  to  leave  her.  In 
the  last  scene,  when  Eugene 
is  fairing  his  farewell,  she  pro- 
tests: “That's  all  right  I know 
your  mind  is  made  np  and  I'm 
not  complaining.  It  seems  all 
I’ve  ever  been  fit  for  around 
her  is  to  cook  and  sew.  That’s 
all  the  use  any  of  you  ever 
had  for  me!"  And  then,  soften- 
ing, she  goes  on:  "Try  to  be 
happy,  ehfid,  try  to  be  a little 
more  happy.”  Anthony  Per- 
kins. who  played  the  adoles- 
cent Eugene,  later  com- 
plained that  both  Van  Fleet 
and  Hugh  Griffiths,  as  the 
husband,  spent  the  run  of  the 
play  trying  to  upstage  each 
other.  “Seme  actors  feel  deep 
in  their  souls  that  they  must 
win  a scene,"  he  remarked. 

A few  months  later,  Perkins 
Was  in  the  Far  East  playing 


The  ratriarch ...  Jo  Ann 

Fleet  iEast  of  Eden 


I Van  Fit’s  son  again  in  Rene 
Clemenj  This  Angry  Age, 
based  oa  novel  by  Margue- 
rite Dug.  she  played  the 
domineiing  Madame  Du- 
fresne,  i French  widow  in 
Indo-Cha.  struggling  to 
keep  her )«  plantation  going 
despite  hEchiidren's  waning 
interest  in 

_ When  soeone  asks  her 
“Would  yoand  your  charm- 
ing familyoin  me  for  din- 
ner?'’ she  plies.  "Get  one 
thing  strain.  We  are  not  a 
charming  am ily."  Van 
Fleet's  olcferomen  never 
asked  for  lovjr  sympathy. 

. It  was  El  Razan  again 
who  gave  tea  screen  role 
worthy  ofhenrceful  person- 
ality. As  80ear-old  Ella 
Garth  in  WL  Rioer.  she 
fights  to  stayn  her  island 
against  the  mit  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Uhority  that 
wishes  to  flood- in  order  to 
construct  a dam. 

“I  expect  th*  what  you 
call  progress-  taking 
people’s  souls  a*y  and  giv- 
ing them  electrio,”  she  tells 
the  government  ant  (Mont- 
gomery Clift).  Tl  bent  but 
intransigent  fi§re  repre- 
sented the  spirit  (individual 
defiance  against  i personal 
bureaucracy,  gain 5 the  au- 
dience’s approval  Yhout  the 
slightest  tra.  0f 
sentimentality. 


Ronald  Bergan 


Jo  Van  nest  actress om  De- 
cember 30,  1919;  diecune  10 
1996 


Hubert  Dean 


Problem 
solving 
in  the 
skies 


DURING  the  second  world 
war  Allied  servicemen 
relied  on  the  brilliance 
of  Hubert  “Dixie”  Dean,  who 
has  died  aged  84.  From  the 
Aeroplane  and  Armament  Es- 
tablishment (A&AEE)  at  Bos- 
combe  Down  in  Wiltshire,  he 
flew  120  different  aircraft  types 
in  the  development  and  testing 
of  air  weapons. 

As  director  of  armaments, 
his  research  and  ingenuity 
showed  Spitfire  and  Hurri-. 
cane  pilots  how  best  to  im- 
mobilise German  tanks  and 
led  to  the  development  of 
rockets  able  to  pierce  four- 
inch  armour  plating  and  the 


perfection  of  an  ingenious 
technique  for  combating  the 
U-boat  menace  with  air- 
launched  torpedoes. 

Close  liaison  with  the 
Americans  on  early  air-to- 
ground  missiles,  and  service 
with  US  forces  in  Normandy, 
led  to  his  appointment  to  the 
US  Legion  of  Merit 
After  the  war.  one  of  Dean's 
most  unconventional  ideas 
followed  his  diagnosis  of  icing 
as  the  cause  of  cannon  jam- 
ming on  the  Westland  Whirl- 
wind  helicopter.  His  solution 
was  to  fit  a large  condom  to  1 
the  muzzle.  1 

Dean  was  bom  at  Mill  Hill ' 


north  London  and.  after  a pri- 
vate school  in  Yorkshire,  he 
read  chemistry  at  Imperial 
College.  London.  In  1932  he 
took  up  a Royal  Air  Force 
short  service  commission.  Be- 
ginning at  gunnery  school. 
Dean's  service  increasingly 
concentrated  on  operational 
requirements  and  the  effective- 
ness of  military  weapons.  It 
was  a field  in  which  he  became 
highly  respected  on  hath  sides  I 
of  the  Atlantic.  Although  j 
called  on  to  advise  the  RAF 
Staff  and  Imperial  Defence  Col- 
leges on  young  officers'  promo- 
tion. his  turbulent  private  life 
prevented  Dean  rising  above 


the  rank  of  Group  Captain. 

In  1954.  as  his  second  mar- 
riage was  breaking  up.  he 
retired  from  the  RAF  and 
moved  to  the  US  and  into  civil 
industry.  As  president  of  an 
aviation  company  he  devel- 
oped an  automatic  pifot  for 
light  aircraft  and  then  as 
chief  engineer  and  chemist 
for  Silly  Putty,  he  invented  n 
luminous  toy  putty  anti  an- 
other version  used  in  physio- 
therapy. Machines  and -gad- 
gets remained  Dean’s  passion 
— a practical  man.  he  built 
his  own  home  in  Connecticut 
before  becoming  a real  estate 
agent  near  Cape  Canaveral. 


He  published  his  colourful 
memoirs,  Druid's  Circle.  ear- 
lier this  year.  The  title  was  a 
reference  to  his  tune  at  the 
Boseombe  Down,  where 
Stonehenge  was  a naviga- 
tional landmark  for  pilots. 

Dean  diet!  just  as  he  was 
contemplating  returning  to 
Connecticut  with  his  fourth 
wife.  Marguerite,  to  wham  he 
was  married  for  .12  years.  He 
is  survived  by  three  sons. 


Birthdays 


Norman  Barflekf 


Hubert  William  Dean,  air  arma- 
ments specialist,  bom  February 
9. 1912.  diod  May  12.  1996 


Prof  Michael  Adler,  direc- 
tor. Aids  clinic,  Middlesex 
Hospital.  57;  George  Bush, 
former  US  President.  72:  John 
Copley,  opera  producer,  63: 
Vic  Damone.  singer.  68: 
Michael  Fabricant,  Conser- 
vative MP,  46:  Bobby  Gould, 
football  manager.  SO:  Roy 
Harper,  rock  singer  and  song- 
writer. 55;  Pat  Jennings,  foot- 
baller. 51:  Oliver  Knussen, 
composer  and  conductor.  44: 
Peter  Such.  England  crick- 
eter. 32;  John  Townend.  Con- 
servative MP.  62. 


Death  Notices 


FEDOEN.  Patrick  Fmfcton.  Cwi&neri. 
jus.  Worcester  CallMdul.  died  ££ ™ 
5*'LJ“na  TtaiAsfjmnB  Service  noon. 
15m  June  at  St  Puior  s.  Newnham. 
era.  any  donations  cro  Milo  Kor-JL, 
Naynham.  Gloucester  taSX 
Si  LiAea  Hospital  T’-*" 


Anniversaries 


saver  Wadding  12th  Jure  1900  EW, 
Tn-ietl  and  Bairy  Lonsdale 
lot*.  Possendale  Love  hom  all  tha 


01, 1 713  -1567  Fa.  0171  713  4129.^™ 


Jackdaw 


Not  PC 


1.  LOG  ON.  wait  a sec,  then 
get  a frightened  look  on  your 
face  and  scream  "Oh  my  God! 
They've  found  me!",  and  bolt. 

2.  Sit  and  stare  at  the  screen, 
biting  your  nails  no  is  ily. 
After  doing  this  for  a white, 
spit  them  out  at  the  feet  of  the 
person  next  to  you. 

3.  If  you  have  long  hair,  take  a 
typing  break,  look  for  split 
ends,  cut  them  and  deposit 
them  on  your  neighbour's 
keyboard  as  you  leave. 

4.  Come  to  the  lab  wearing 
several  pairs  of  socks. 
Remove  shoes  and  place 
them  on  top  of  the  monitor. 
Remove  socks  layer  by  layer 
and  drape  them  around  the 


monitor.  Exclaim  sudden 
haiku  about  the  aesthetic 
beauty  of  cotton  on  plastic. 

5.  Take  the  keyboard  and  sit 
under  the  the  computer.  Type 
up  your  paper  like  this.  Then 
go  to  the  lab  supervisor  and 
complain  about  the  bad  work- 
ing conditions. 

6.  When  doing  calculations, 
pullout  an  abacus  and  say 
that  sometimes  the  old  ways 
are  the  best 

7.  Borrow  someone  else's  key- 
board by  reaching  over,  say- 
ing “Excuse  me,  mind  if  I bor- 
row this  for  a sec?”, 
unplugging  the  keyboard  and 
taking  it 

8.  Pull  out  a pencil.  Start  writ- 
ing on  the  screen.  Complain 
that  the  lead  doesn't  work. 

i 9.  Bring  in  a small  tape  player 
with  a tape  of  absurd  sounds,  j 
Pretend  it's  the  computer  and 

look  really  lost. 

i 10.  Come  into  the  computer 

I lab  wearing  several  endan- 
gered species  of  Dowers  in- 
your  hair.  Smile  incessantly. 
Type  a sentence,  then  laugh 
happily,  exclaim  "You  are 
such  a marvel!!",  and  kiss  the 
screen.  Repeat  this  after 
every  sentence.  As  your  ec- 
stasy mounts,  also  hug  the 


keyboard.  Finally,  hug  your 
neighbour,  then  the  com- 
puter assistant.  and  walk  out. 
Jusr  a small  collection  from  50 
Ways  to  Confuse.  Worry,  or 
Just  Scare  the  Bejesus  Out  of 
People  in  the  Computer  Lab. 
Online  at  http:  : i www2.  island- 
net.  com/-cura  User! 


Flyfishing 


"MY  NEIGHBOUR  who  is 

working  at (airport) 

gave  me  your  address  and  I 
hope  you  can  do  something 
quick  to  prevent  a tragedy.  My 
friends  and  I are  fishermen  on 
the  Natal  North  coast  and  we 
are  being  very  troubled  by  low- 
fi  ytng  aeroplanes.  Last  week 
one  double-engined  aeroplane, 
with  wheels  that  fold  into  the 
wings,  painted  white,  Dew  so 
low  along  the  beach  that  it 
struck  the  top  of  my  fishing 
rod.  pulling  It  out  of  my  hands 
and  breaking  it  We  tried  to 
read  the  writing  on  the  plane 
but  this  is  not  easy  when  you 
are  lying  fere  down  on  the 
sand  and  fearingfor  your  life. 
Also,  fishermen  along  the 
beach  said  the  driver  was  mak- 
ing lewd  and  obscene  gestures 
at  them.  It  is  appearing  that 


rich  people  who  can  buy  aero- 
planes, despise  ordinary 
people  and  this  is  not  right  in 
the  new  South  Africa.  Some  of 
the  fishermen  who  work  at  the 
airport  are  talking  about  tak- 
ing matters  into  their  own 
hands  if  this  does  not  stop 
soon,  so  I am  hoping  you  will 
tell  the  drivers  to  be  more 
polite." 

From  road  rage  to  air  rage.  The 
above  article  teas  issued  by  the 
Southern  African  Aviation 
Safety  Council  in  their  Avia- 
tion Safety  News  hardly  the 
best  way  for  the  aviation  com- 
munity to  foster  sound  relation- 
ships in  the  new  South  Africa. 
Thanks  to  reader  David 
Martin. 


Witness 


IS  THERE  a place  on  th  is 
earth 

that  speaks  my  language? 
Does  my  hand  fit  anything  on 
this  earth? 

Is  there  a tool,  a rock, 
that  belongs  in  this  big 
square  palm, 
anything  I could  hold, 
know  how  to  use? 

Where  are  my  family 
lands? 


Where  is  the  place  to  go  home 
to? 

Where  are  the  grandmothers, 
grandfathers. 

aunties  and  uncles,  cousins 
who  look  like  me? 

Where  an?  they  buried, 
where  do  I go 

to  honour  their  undisturbed 
bones? 

1 found  Coyote.  Eagle,  and 
Momoy 

in  a book,  but  cannot  read 
the  Chumash  words.  I found 
photographs 

of  bedrock  slabs  pocked  by 
hundreds  of  acorn-grinding 
holes. 

but  the  holes  are  empty,  the 
stone 

pestles  that  would  curve  to 

my  grip 

lie  dead  behind  museum 
glass. 

Mountains  and  rivers  and 
oaks  rise 

in  Spanish  accents:  San 
Gabriel. 

Santa  Ynez.  Robles.  These 
are  not  real  names. 

Some  of  our  bones  rest  in  4000 
graves 

out  back  behind  the  Mission. 
Some  of  our  bones  are  mixed 
into  mud 

to  strengthen  cool  thick  walls 


where  smallpox  and  measles 
came,  and  stayed. 

Some  of  our  bones  washed 
down  the  river 
whose  name  I do  not  know 
past  islands  I cannot  name 
to  the  sea  where  I have  never 
sailed. 

Mixed-blood.  I lay  claim  bv 
the  arch 

of  my  eyebrows,  short  nose, 
dark  hands. 

1 am  not  a witness.  I am  left 
behind,  child 

of  children  who  were  forked 


in  the  Mission 

and  raped.  I did  not  see  this: 

1 was  not  there  — but  I am 
here. 

Is  there  a place  that  knows 
me? 

I Am  Not  A Witness,  written  by 
Deborah  Miranda,  whose  fam- 
ily- came  through  the  Santa 
Barhara  and  Carmel  missions. 
Printed  m News  from  Native 
i-aJdomla.  an  inside  view  of 
the  California  Indian  world. 
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Native  news . . . lost  lands 


Road  code 

BUT  the  striking  feature 
about  British  roads  is  that  the 
behaviour  on  them  is  argu- 
ably becoming  politer,  rather 
man  meaner.  From  some- 

this  charm- 

ing  habit  or  waving  with  an 
open  hand  at  other  drivers 

n^Uo^‘?Ve^orrleo,ie  to 
tho  Dow  ahead  oryou:  vou 

10  lhank  them  for  their 
K ind  understanding  in  allow- 
through.  Sometimes 
^'  He.xch,?np  reaches  the  ab- 
lyvelof courtliness 
■■Afl^re«,at  Edwardian  balls: 

After  you.  S,r.” -No.  no. 

Sir.  I in. 

° dr,vers  tell  me 
this  was  far  less  common  30 


years  ago.  Readers  in  the 
remotest  comers  of  Britaii 
may  scoff  and  say  this  pher 
men  am  Is  nothing:  on  empt 
Scottish  roads  and  in  dark 
Devonshire  coombs  drivers 
raise  a hand  to  every  car  to 
for  sheer  joy  at  having 
company. 

Nor  would  I exaggerate  so 
far  as  to  deny  that  we  can  be 
nasty  to  fellow  road  users, 
and  frequently  drive  danger- 
ously. Traffic  is  growing  ex- 
ponentially. and  with  it  the 
frustration  of  driving.  But 
the  next  time  you  get  into  a 
scrapie  in  your  car,  and  fancy 
you  see  someone  shaking 
their  fist  — or  brandish  a 
weapon  — pause  for  a mo- 
men  t to  check.  They  may  not 
be  damning  but  waving. 
Sandy  Mitchell  argues  in 
Country  Life  that  it  Is  not 
road  rage  that  we  are  encoun- 
tering but  "road potttesse”. 
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Notebook 


^divikTonTiSuJ^ 

~ ^ >*  set  of  siood  that  anv  potential 
results  before  it  de-  ipr  would  “have  have 
Y1  ^ueust  — on  the  & deep  pockets", 
back  of  soaring  album  sales.  AMI  Music’s  profits  rose  bv 

rK1fniled  L8 tperce”t  to  *365-2  million 
g«mJahon  that  a bid  from  f>  top  sellers  included  the 
one  of  the  world’s  multi-  eatles,  Garth  Brnoks 
S5.empir^  Bmeree-  J?ueen-  the  Rolling  Stones' 

Floyd.  Matsutova, £ 
million,  compared  to  £271. vena  and  Smashing ' Pumo- 
mdlion  m 1995.  Stripping  ou/kins.  Sir  Colin  stressed.  ho£ 
me  exceptional  items,  whic/  ever,  that  the  division  which 


Springett  001  f ,rtl°  appears  to  be  play. 

— ing>is  cards  close  to  his 

HnoM  du.  s™P!y  reiterated  that 

EMI  Pro-  “I  pen  t talked  to  a soul  for 
522  a record  set  mfhs"-  He  added  that  the 
of  figures  yesterday  n fc  division’s  results  were 
— ^ last  set  of  sdgood  that  anv  potential 
results  before  it  de-  pr  would  “have  *to  have 
a August  — on  the  vfy  deep  pockets", 
nanng  album  sales.  AMI  Music’s  profits  rose  bv 
r^enited  /8  per  cent  to  £365.2  million 
™ that  a bid  from  p top  sellers  included  the 


mainly  related  to 


operates  in  78  countries,  has  a 


pig  costs.  Thorn’s  prof?  huge  stable  of  artistes,  and  is 
273  Per  cent  / not  reliant  on  a few  well 


£539.1  million. 

All  three  of  Thom’s 
isions  — EMI  Music.  T. 
(rentals)  and  HMV  (m 
stores)  — produced  hi 
profits.  Chairman  Sir  9 
Southgate,  brushing  f 
takeover  talk,  said  that  A 
last  year  might  prove  /* 
tionally  good,  he  s a i 
reason  for  gloom  abo/cv 
rent  trading.  / 

Sir  Colin  and  his  teaha 


I known  acts.  Among  this  sea- 
r son's  best  sellers  are  George 
IP  Michael,  whose  album  Older, 
iip"  released  in  mid- May.  has  al- 
ifer  ready  sold  2.5  million  copies, 
fin  Sir  Colin  was  highly  opti- 
We  mistic  about  the  division's 
ile  future  sales.  Not  only  was  the 
sp-  worldwide  market  for  music 
no  products  expected  to  rise  at 
nr-  between  7 and  8 per  cent  a 
year,  but  sales  in  developing 
ive  countries'  were  showing  signs 


nearly  completed  thpten-  of  growing  much  faster  as 
sive  work  involved  upting  their  populations  became 


out  the  demerger, 
see  the  music  busine/tos ted  Sir  Colin  was  also  excited 

separately  from  t Mentals  by  recent  market  research 
operation.  Sir  CauM  that  which  suggested  that  even 
everything  was  onfS©t  for  sales  in  the  developed  world 
shareholders  to  apire  at  an  could  continue  to  rise 
extraordinary  gerfl  meet-  sharply,  because  the  older  age 
mg  on  16  Augusipter  the  groups  were  buying  much 
demerger,  the  reip  side  of  more  music.  "People  used  to 
the  business  wilp  run  by  stop  when  they  got  married  at 
Thom  and  the  mc  side  by  23."  he  said. 

EMI  Group.  Share lders  will  Profits  at  HMV  rose  by  40 

receive  one  Tha  share  for  per  cent  to  £19.6  million. 


ting  their  populations  became  Pumping  up  the  volume. . .(clockwise  from  top)  tbe  Beatles,  Freddie  Mercury,  Smashing  Pumpkins,  and  Garth  Brooks 

will  wealthier. 


every  Thom  EMp*re_  largely  on  the  back  of  a con- 

Thom’s  sharepse  6 pence  tinned  programme  of  new 
to  close  at  18/  This  rela-  store  openings.  In  1986.  when 
tively  model  increase  HMV  was  established  as  a 
reflected  the  p that  al-  separate  operation,  it  was 
though  the  /ures  were  solely  in  the  UK  and  had  43 
slightly  bettemfi  many  an-  stores.  It  now  has  231  stores 
alysts  had  pnpted.  Thom’s  in  seven  countries, 
shares  have  pen  drama ti-  The  Thom  rental  business, 

cally  since  ttf^merger  was  also  now  a global  operator, 
announced  Ijjyear  on  specu-  produced  a 22.8  per  cent  pnrf- 
lation  of  a b?r  for  the  more  its  rise  at  £187.2  million.  Sir 
obviously  porous  music  Colin  said  he  was  particularly 


business,  pse  are  ru- 
moured to/iclude  Disney. 


encouraged  - by  Thom's  UK 
entry  into  the  business  of 


Seagram  f Viacom.  Sir  | renting  furniture. 


row  over 


trading  systems 
asExchange 
a/points  chief 


M^cet  reformers 
atjbk  choice  of 
fotier  broker 
a^hairman, 
s/s  Paul  Murphy 

Jhe  Stock  Exchange 
/yesterday  ended  a flve- 
Imonth  search  for  a 
J chief  executive,  but 
mediately  ran  into  a 
£h  row  over  the  pace  and 
feet  ion  of  market 
forms. 

Savin  Casey,  who  as  duet 
aerating  officer  at  Smith 
Court  last  summer 
fersaw  the  merger  of  one 
tr  the  City’s  most  powerful 
fading  houses  with  Amen- 
ha  broking  group  Merrill 
Mich.  Is  to  fill  the  position 
facated  last  autumn  by 
Michael  Lawrence.  He  joins 
Afae  Exchange  at  the  most 
troubled  time  m its  200- 
ivear  history. 

r Mr  Lawrence  was  ousted 
■after  a boardroom  revolt  at 
[ the  Exchange  as  rep«ae*^ 
tatives  of  the  City  s tag 

market-making  firms  ex- 
pressed their  alarm  at  ms 
pushing  through  a move  to 
■■order  driven”  trading  — 
an  electronic  system  for  | 
matching  buyers  and  seU- 
ers of  stock  which  by- 
passes London's  traditional 
“quote-driven’  market- 
making  approach. 

With  the  Lawrence  affair 
being  examined  by  a Cm®: 
mons  select  committee  ano 
the  Office  of  Fair  Trading 
threatening  to  wvH&en* 
share  trading  practices  in 
London,  tbe 

sequently  confirmed  that  it 
would  stffi  move  toorder- 
driven  trading  fo£ big 

panics  - although  not  bfr 
fore  the  summer  of  i*r 
year  later  than  envisaged 
by  Mr  Lawrence. 

But  yesterday,  propo- 

nents  of  order-driven  trad- 
ing in  the  London  market 
slammed  the  appointment 
of  Mr  Casey. 

“This  man  has  been  a rep- 
resentative of  a.  firm  (Smith 
New  Conrt>  which  for  the 
past  five  years,  has  worked 
to  block  any -"move  away 
from  market-making.” 


head  of  trading  at  one 
major  brokerage  said 
yesterday. 

•*We  have  already  seen 
the  timetable  moved  back 
by  a year  or  more  and  now 
we  will  have  to  see  how 
much  further  the  proposals 
are  watered  down.” 

However,  Mr  Casey  in- 
sisted yesterday  that  he 
does  not  have  “a  strong 
theological  position  either 
way”  on  which  system 
should  be  adopted.  He  said 
be  was  in  favour  of  doing 
“whatever  the  members  de- 
cide is  right". 

Exchange  chairman, 
John  Kemp-Welch,  de- 
clined to  state  what  Mr  Ca- 
sey, who  worked  for  stock- 
brokers County  NatWest  at 
the  time  of  the  Blue  Arrow 
share  scandal,  would  be 
paid.  His  predecessor 

earned  £342,000  a year. 

Mr  Kemp-Welch  also  said 
that  a “medium-term”  busi- 
ness plan  for  the  Exchange, 
which  has  been  under  prep- 
aration for  tbe  past  18 
months,  is  due  to  be  pub- 
lished early  next  month. 

Other  potential  candi- 
dates for  the  chief  execu- 
tive's Job  are  believed  to 
have  included  John  Young, 
former  head  of  the  Securi- 
ties and  Investments 
Board,  and  also  Giles  Var- 
dey.  director  of  market  ser- 

vices  at  the  Exchange. 

Ian  Plenderleith,  the 
Bank  of  England  director 
drafted  in  as  deputy  to  Mr 
Kemp-Welch  in  an  attempt 
to  defuse  the  row,  will  step 
town  when  Mr  Casey  takes 
up  his  position  in  August. 
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NatWest  buys  US  bond  house 


Pauline  Springett 

NATWEST  Group  con- 
firmed yesterday  that  it 
is  buying  US  bond 
bouse  Greenwich  Capital 
Holdings  for  £385  million.  The 
acquisition,  from  The  Long 
Term  Credit  Bank  oT  Japan, 
rumoured  for  some  weeks,  is 
the  latest  move  in  Nat  West's 
plan  to  establish  itself  as  a 
significant  player  in  the  US 
investment  banking  market. 

The  purchase  also  suggests 
that  NatWest,  which  is  cash 
rich  after  a series  of  dis- 
posals, may  have  ruled  out  an 
imminent  share  buy-back. 
The  purchase  price  includes 
an  unspecified  amount  to 


cover  "the  refinancing  of  em- 
ployee retention  obligations". 
Martin  Owen,  chief  executive 
of  NatWest  Markets,  con- 
ceded that  the  bank  had  to  be 
prepared  to  pay  well  for  the 
best  people,  but  he  indicated 
that  remuneration  would  be 
bonus-led  on  performance. 

Greenwich  Capital,  which 
is  based  in  Connecticut,  has 
about  400  staff  and  2,000  cus- 
tomers. Although  it  is  ranked 
among  tbe  top  10  US  bond 
houses  in  terms  of  size,  it  is 
believed  to  have  only  about 
3.5  per  cent  of  the  market. 

Mr  Owen  said  the  purchase 
of  a US  bond  house  had  not 
been  optional.  It  was.  he  said, 
a business  in  which  the  bank 
had  to  participate  in  order  to 


provide  an  all-round  service. 
"Our  clients  are  cry  ing  out 
for  US  product,"  he  said. 

He  added  that  NatWest 
Bank  had  decided  not  to  set 
up  a US  bond  business  from 
scratch  because  it  was  a 
specialised  market  which 
relied  on  having  an  estab- 
lished reputation.  If  NatWest 
had  done  this,  it  would  have 
only  picked  up  about  1 per 
cent  of  the  market 

Mr  Owen  said  the  acquisi- 
tion was  “another  brick  In 
the  wall"  for  the  hank.  Late 
last  year,  NatWest  sold  its  US 
retail  banking  arm.  Bancorp, 
for  83.5  billion  i £2. 3 billion). 
More  recently,  it  announced 
it  was  considering  selling  its 
near-18  per  cent  stake  in  ven- 


ture capital  company  31.  in  a 
deal  which  could  net  it  about 
£460  million. 

But  the  bank  has  also  been 
steadily  making  acquisitions. 
In  the  UK  it  bought  the  G art- 
more  fund  management 
group  for  £472  million  in  Feb- 
ruary. It  was  also  believed  to 
have  lost  out  to  Halifax  in  the 
recent  bid  battle  for  the  life 
mutual  Clerical  Medical  — al- 
though NatWest  has  officially 
never  confirmed  this. 

In  the  US.  NatWest  has 
revamped  its  investment 
banking  operations.  The 
S135  million  purchase  last 
year  of  a mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions advisory'  firm  was  fol- 
lowed by  a series  of  high  pro- 
file individual  appointments. 


Rules  ‘must  be  eased  to  save  EMU’ 


Sarah  Ryle,  and  Julie  Wolf 
In  Brussels 

CONSERVATIVE  Euros- 
ceptics  will  receive  a 
boost  from  counter- 
parts in  Europe  who  today  as- 
sert that  core  countries  like 
Germany  and  France  will  be 
unable  to  implement  a single 
currency  in  1999. 

The  reservations  of  Euro- 
pean academics  echoed  oppo- 
sition to  the  tight  Maastricht 
criteria  expressed  by  Euro- 
pean socialist  parties  yester- 
day in  Brussels. 

The  217-strong  socialist 
group  could  next  week  insti- 
gate a vote  to  throw  out  eco- 
nomic guidelines  adopted  by 


the  European  Commission 
and  EU  finance  ministers. 
These  call  on  governments  to 
curb  budget  deficits  in  line 
with  monetary  union  criteria. 
The  MEPs  believe  they  will 
receive  the  fall  parliament’s 
backing  for  what  would,  how- 
ever, be  a largely  symbolic 
move. 

They  will  warn  European 
Union  governments  that  cur- 
rent high  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment. such  as  12  per  cent  in 
France,  threaten  to  under- 
mine the  EMU  project  The 
socialists  favour  a more  flexi- 
ble interpretation  of  the 
Maastricht  rules,  as  well  as 
lower  interest  rates  and  less 
focus  on  tackling  already-low 
inflation. 


Academics,  writing  in  the 
latest  edition  of  the  Institute 
of  Economic  Affairs’  journal, 
said  Germany  and  France 
were  unlikely  to  cut  their 
budget  deficits  to  the  3 per 
cent  or  less  of  GDP  stipulated 
by  Maastricht. 

But  even  if  Germany 
achieved  it,  public  opposition 
could  scupper  the  politicians' 
efforts,  according  to  Roland 
Vaubel,  economics  professor 
of  Mannheim  university.  He 
stressed  the  impact  of  the 
next  key  election,  m October 
1998. 

■‘A  German  government 
which,  in  early  1998,  agreed  to 
join  the  third  stage  of  EMU, 
would  be  committing  elec- 1 
toral  suicide.  Opinion  polls  i 


show  that  European  Union  & 
la  Maastricht  is  thoroughly 
unpopular  among  the  Ger- 
man electorate.  Roughly  two- 
thirds  are  opposed." 

Pascal  Salin,  professor  of 
economics  at  Paris- Da uphine 
university,  said  France  was 
even  less  likely  to  meet  the 
budget  criterion,  largely  be- 
cause officials  and  opinion 
makers  had  “a  very  low  level 
of  education  in  economics". 

However,  one  of  C-hancelior 
Kenneth  Clarke's  indepen- 
dent advisors.  David  Currie, 
economics  professor  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics, 
argued  that  even  if  such  ob- 
stacles to  monetary  union 
exist  a single  currency  could 
still  be  achieved. 


Manufacturing  falls  yet  again 


Bleak  outlook  supports  rate  cut  decision 
but  housing  on  the  up,  says  SARAH  RYLE 


Manufacturers 
struggling  with  reces- 
sion face  continued 
stagnation  over  the  months 
ah^nri  in  sharp  contrast  to 
other,  buoyant  sectors  of  the 
economy,  official  figures  con- 
firmed yesterday. 

City  analysts  blamed  a 
backlog  of  unsold  stocks  and 
week  export  demand,  espe- 
cially m Europe,  for  the  0.3 
per  cent  fail  in  manufacturing 
production  in  April.  Factory 
output  has  fallen  into  techni- 
cal recession  after  two  succes- 
sive quarters  of  decline.  It 
was  absolutely  flat  in  the 


three  months  to  April,  accord- 
ing to  the  Office  for  National 
Statistics  which  estimates 
that  the  growth  rate  of  manu- 
facturing and  overall  indus- 
trial output  will  remain 
stagnant 

Although  manufacturing 
was  more  buoyant  last  year 
than  was  first  thought  possi- 
bly even  boosting  GDP  by  0.1 
per  cent  following  official 
data  revisions,  the  ONS  said 
these  new  figures  did  not  in- 
dicate a fundamental 
unorovement. 

HSBC  James  Capel  econo- 
mist Arinin  Cole  said:  "The 


most  recent  figures  remain 
grim.  There  is  every  chance 
! that  the  coming  months  will 
see  falls." 

There  was  fresh  specula- 
tion that  unless  the  sector 
showed  significant  improve- 
ment there  could  be  another 
i cut  in  base  rates  from  the  new 
level  of  5.75  per  cent 

Analysts  said  the  figures 
supported  last  month’s  rate 
cut.  Nikko's  UK  economist 
Simon  Briscoe  said:  ‘The 
economy  is  suffering  from 
more  than  a temporary  spell 
of  destocking  blues,  if  the 
recovery  fails  to  take  hold 
rates  will  be  cut  again  as  in- 
flation Falls." 

The  UNS  survey  showed 
significant  decreases  jn  sec- 
rors  such  ns  machinery  and 


equipment  but  factory  output 
growth  in  the  three  months  to 
April  was  0.3  per  cent  higher 
than  it  was  a year  ago. 

The  contrast  between  fac- 
tory stagnation  and  the 
revival  in  consumer  spending 
was  highlighted  by  yester- 
day’s separate  data  showing  a 
second  consecutive  monthly 
rise  in  new  orders  for  private 
housing  in  April  It  took  them 
to  their  highest  level  for  over 
a year,  according  to  figures 
from  the  Department  of  the 
Environment 

a May's  production  price  fig- 
ures from  the  US  were  down 
0.1  per  cent,  easing  concern 
that  inflation  would  provoke 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  raise 
interest  rates  when  it  meets 
in  mid- July. 


Sabre  rattling 
over  Atlantic 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummex. . 

AT  the  third  time  of  try- 
ing British  Airways  ap- 
pears to  have  forged  a 
durable  Atlantic  alliance 
which  will  boost  its  global 
credentials.  The  difference 
this  time,  with  the  deal  made 
with  Robert  Crandall’s  Amer- 
ican Airlines,  is  that  BA  has 
eschewed  the  idea  of  owner- 
ship/equity — a route  which 
scuppered  an  earlier  potential 
deal  with  United  Airlines  and 
which  has  proved  such  a mill- 
stone in  the  shape  of  its  24.6 
per  cent  stake  in  USAir. 

If  Robert  Ayling.  BA's  chief 
executive,  has  made  a contri- 
bution since  taking  over  from 
Colin  Marshall  it  is  in  rede- 
fining what  an  airline  is  all 
about.  BA's  core  activity  is 
providing  high-quality' air 
travel,  and  it  does  not  much 
matter  who  delivers  them 
providing  the  quality  of  the 
brand  is  not  diluted.  Deals 
such  as  BA's  previous  stakes 
in  Deutsche  BA  and  the 
French  carrier  TAT  and  Qan- 
tas  represent  old-style  owner- 
ship. The  American  Airlines 
link  rests  much  more 
strongly  on  branding,  service 
and  marketing. 

The  alliance  with  American 
must  broadly  be  considered  to 
be  favourable  on  several 
grounds.  American  is,  with- 
out doubt,  the  most  finan- 
cially healthy  of  all  the  US 
carriers  and  came  through 
the  cyclical  downturn  of  the 
early  1990s  much  better  than 
its  competitors. 

This  success  has  largely 
been  attributed  to  the  ruth- 
lessness of  Mr  Crandall,  who 
uses  every  weapon  at  his  dis- 
posal including  Sabre,  the 
group's  computer  reservation 
system. to  ensure  dominance 
on  North  American  routes. 
Full  and  unbiased  access  to 
Sabre  will  need  to  be  a criti- 
cal part  of  BA's  deal  if  the  ■ 
critical  code  sharing  arrange- 
ments are  to  work. 

As  important  to  BA  as  the 
the  code  sharing  will  be  full 
participation  in  the  American 
Advantage  frequent  flying  , 
plan  (FFPs).  The  FFP,  a 1 
product  of  the  mid-1980s,  has 
become  one  of  the  most  formi- 
dable marketing  weapons  in 
the  US,  a much  earlier  and 
more  wldpesread  version  of 

Tesco’s  loyalty  card.  Points 
are  available  on  almost  every 
service  from  car  hire  to  credit 
cards  and  frequent  flyers 
slavishly  buy  tickets  to  en- 
sure maximum  frequent-flier 
advantage.  The  possibility  of 
racking  up  miles  on  BA's 
worldwide  network  will  make 
it  considerably  more  attrac- 
tive to  US  business  travellers. 

None  of  this  is  to  suggest 
that  a B A* American  alliance 
will  not  be  without  problems. 
The  position  of  USAir.  with 
its  own  routes  and  some  im- 
portant properties  such  as  the 
shuttle  service  between  New 
York,  Washington  and  Bos- 
ton, will  need  to  be  redefined. 
The  possibility  of  BA  selling 
its  USAir  stake  to  American, 


clearly  has  fallen  on  infertile- 
ground  for  the  present  leav- 
ing an  unshapely  triangular 
alliance. 

Rightly.  Richard  Branson 
has  raised  anti-trust  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  possibil- 
ity of  the  world's  largest  and 
third  largest  air  carriers  get- 
ting togther  — an  alliance 
would  give  them  a dominance 
of  North  Atlantic  gateways 
unrivalled  by  other  trans- 
atlantic deals  including  Vir- 
gin's own  with  Delta. 

Messrs  Ayling  and  Crandall 
have  marie  their  deal  depen- 
dent on  receiving  an  anti- 
trust immunity  from  the  US 
authorities.  Under  normal 
circumstances  that  might  be 
difficult.  But  if  the  Clinton  ad- 
ministration views  It  as  a 
golden  opportunity  to  finally 
open  up  slots  at  Heathrow  the 
new  partners  may  well  get 
away  with  it. 


NatWest  bulge 

YET  another  UK  player 
which  might  have  con- 
sidered whether  an  alli- 
ance with  a US  partner  might 
have  been  better  than  full 
scale  equity  takeover  is 
NatWest  Markets.  It  may 
seem  marvellously  attractive 
for  NatWest  to  use  the  pro- 
.ceeds  or  the  sale  of  NatWest 
Bancorp,  its  US  retail  bank- 
ing offshoot,  to  build  a world 
class  investment  bank,  but 
that  may  not  be  quite  what  it 
is  getting. 

NatWest's  new  acquistion 
Greenwich  Capital  is  among 
the  top  ten  US  fixed  interest 
dealers,  but  there  is  a differ- 
ence between  the  market 
share  of  those  down  the  list 
and  the  world  class  bond  trad- 
ing houses  such  as  Salomon 
Brothers.  The  combination  of 
Gleacher,  the  investment 
banking  boutique,  together 
with  Greenwich,  does  not 
constitute  a global  player. 

Investors,  who  marked 
NatWest  shares  rinv.n  yester- 
day, appeared  less  than  im- 
pressed. One  point  to  bear  in 
mind  is  that  under  its  previ- 
ous Japanese  ownership, 
Greenwich  had  a ready-made 
client  list  in  the  Japanese  in- 
vestors which,  over  the  years, 
have  helped  to  finance  toe  US 
budget  deficit  This  could  eas- 
ily fade  away  under  NatWest 
ownership  making  the  $590 
million  paid  for  Greenwich 
look  less  than  prudent 


Clarke’s  hand 

THUS  far.  the  Chancellor 
appears  to  have  the 
upper-hand  in  the  war  of 
nerves  with  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land over  last  week’s  interest 
rate  cut.  with  both  toe  pro- 
ducer prices  figures  and  in- 
ti us  trial  production  pointing 
to  an  economy  stagnating. 

By  contrast  however,  the 
evidence  of  a robust  con- 
sumer recovery  {supported  by 
tiie  latest  data  from  toe  Brit- 
ish Retail  Consortium!  grows 
stronger  daily  posing  the  risk 
that  Kenneth  Clarke  may  find 
himself  in  the  traditional 
Tory  position  of  stoking  up  a 
pi-e-election  boom. 

It  is  an  issue  which  both  the 
Chancellor  and  Governor  will 
be  anxious  to  address  in  their 
Mansion  House  speeches 
tonight  : although  no  major 
changes  in  inflation  targeting 
are  expected. 


Court  grants  injunction  against 
Asda  in  Anadin  price  cut  battle 


Ian  King 

ASDA,  the  supermarket 
group,  was  last  night 
removing  Anadin  Paraceta- 
mol, the  top-selling  aspirin, 
from  the  shelves  of  its  207 
stores  after  the  High  Court 
banned  it  from  selling  the 
painkilling  drug  at  a 
discount 

Asda,  which  has  been  at 
the  forefront  of  a campaign 
against  retail  price  mainte- 
nance — the  agreement  that 
sets  a minimum  price  at 
which  drugs  can  be  sold  — 
immediately  said  it  was 
considering  an  appeal 
against  the  Injunction, 
granted  to  Anadin 's  maker 
Whitehall  Laboratories- 
On  Monday,  Asda  halved 
the  price  of  a packet  of  24 
Anadin  tablets  to  86p-  The 
move  enraged  Whitehall 
Laboratories,  which  took 
its  case  to  the  High  Court 

TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SEUS 
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when  Asda  refused  to  rein- 
state the  original  price. 

The  High  Court  ordered 
Asda  to  restore  prices  to 
the  legally-enforceable 
level  of  £1.72  for  24  tablets. 

Welcoming  the  decision, 
Whitehall  Laboratories 
said  it  bad  taken  its  action 
because  of  its  support  for' 
retail  price  maintenance, 
and  attacked  As  da’s  move' 
as  “misconceived”. 

It  was  backed  by  the  Com- 
munity Action  Pharmacy 
Group,  which  represents 
10,000  pharmacists. 

However,  Gwyn  Burr,  As- 
da’s  marketing  director, 
said:  MWe  estimate  that  for 
every  pound  spent  by  the 
customer  on  Anadin 
Paracetamol.  80  per  cent  is' 
profit  margin  for 
manufacturer  and  retailer. 
So  much  for  the  argument 
that  this  is  all  about  sup- 
port for  neighbourhood 
pharmacies.” 
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12  FINANCE  AND  ECONOMICS 


Consumers 
still  have  to 
pay  £400m 
atom  levy 


Electricity  bills  will  be  cut  by  up  to  £20  but 
customers  will  continue  to  ■fund  clean-up 
of  reactors.  SIMON  BEAVIS  reports 


LECTRICITY  custom- 
ers will  have  to  pay 
£400  million  this  year 
to  help  clean  up  old 
nuclear  reactors  despite  a de- 
cision yesterday  by  the  indus- 
try regulator  to  cut  the 
annual  subsidy  paid  by  con- 
sumers, reducing  bills  by  up 
to  £20. 

Stephen  Littlechild,  the  di- 
rector general  of  electricity 
supply,  expects  to  cut  the  so- 
called  nuclear  levy  from  a 10 
per  cent  surcharge  on  all  bills 
to  a 3.7  per  cent  charge  for  the 
five  months  from  November 
1.  This  will  bring  price  cuts  of 
between  £15  and  £20  on  an  av- 
erage domestic  bill  of  £284. 

Ministers  promised  to 
scrap  the  nuclear  levy  — in- 
stituted in  1990  to  pay  for  the 
decommissioning  of  ageing 
Magnox  reactors  — when  it 
completed  the  privatisation  of 
the  country's  eight  most  mod- 
ern reactors  owned  by  British 
Energy. 

But  they  were  forced  to 1 
backtrack  on  the  commitment 
after  the  build  up  of  substan- 
tial arrears  in  the  amount 
designated  for  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry. 

The  levy  was  initially  set  at 
a rate  of  10.5  per  cent  and  was 
supposed  to  decline  steadily 
in  the  eight  years  to  1998.  But 
it  rose  to  11  per  cent  in  the 
second  year  and  has 
remained  at  10  per  cent  ever 
since  — raising  some  £1.2 
billion  a year  for  the  nuclear 
industry. 

The  Government  has 
courted  fresh  controversy  by 
agreeing  to  pay  a further  £3.8 
billion  of  taxpayers’  money  to 
Magnox  Electric  — 1 the  com- 
pany formed  to  own  the  old 
reactors  not  being  privatised 
— to  fund  the  clean  up  of  the 
stations. 

Critics  argue  that  the  clean 
up  bill  is  in  effect  being  paid 
twice  over  by  consumers  to 
smooth  the  path  of  next 
month's  privatisation  of  Brit- | 
ish  Energy. 

Professor  Littlechild  said: 
“In  setting  the  levy  rate  I 
have  always  been  conscious 
rf  its  effect  on  customers.  My 
policy  has  been  to  set  at  it  at 
the  minimum  level  consistent  i 
with  the  regulations.  In  a full 
year  this  change  In  the  levy 
will  reduce  the  bill  of  a typi- 
cal domestic  consumer  by 
some  £15  to  £20." 

Energy  Minister  Tim  Eggar ; 


said  the  news  was  "yet  fur- 
ther good  news  for  electricity 
consumers".  Bills  were  al- 
ready at  their  lowest  since 
1974  and  he  pointed  out  that 
customers  had  had  a one-off 
£50  cut  this  year  because  of 

the  float  of  the  National  Grid. 

But  Labour  said  the  cut 
would  be  eaten  up  because  of 
the  7.5  per  cent  VAT  on  fuel 
bills.  Energy  spokesman  John 
Battle  said:  "What  would  be 
even  better  news  would  be  if 
the  Tories  called  off  nuclear 
privatisation  which  is  a last 
desperate  dash  for  cash  in 
which  taxpayers  are  subsidis- 
ing a massive  40  per  cent  fat- 
cat  salary  for  the  board  of  the 
privatised  company." 

The  National  Consumers 
Council  welcomed  the  cut  al- 
though it  said  that  most  cus- 
tomers did  not  even  realise 
they  were  paying  the  subsidy. 
Acting  director,  Robin  Simp- 
son, said:  "We  do  not  see  why 
the  consumers  should  be  pay- 
ing this  levy  in  the  first  place. 
Consumers  are  bearing  the 
brunt  of  this  subsidy  which 
is,  in  effect,  a hidden  tax." 

Meanwhile.  East  Midlands 
Electricity,  one  of  the  four 
regional  electricity  compa- 
nies not  bought  out  or  is  take- 
over talks,  poured  scorn  on 
the  recent  flurry  of  merger  ac- 
tivity in  the  electricity  and 
water  sectors. 

Chief  executive  Norman 
Askew  said  the  benefits  of 
many  of  the  mergers  would 
prove  illusory  unless  compa- 
nies could  achieve  much 
greater  cost  savings.  He 
refused  to  comment  on 
whether  the  company,  a fre- 
quent subject  of  takeover 
speculation,  was  in  talks  with 
possible  bidders. 

Mr  Askew  revealed  that 
pre-tax  profits  for  the  com- 
pany remained  almost  flat  at 
£214.2  million  last  year  before 
taking  account  of  a £73.3  mil- 
lion credit  from  the  sale  of  the 
companies  stake  in  the 
National  Grid. 

A new  price  cap  on  its  dis- 
tribution business  cut  profits 
by  £31  million.  But  the 
results  were  bolstered  by  sav- 
ings of  £23.5  million,  partly 
from  the  cut  of  150  jobs,  and  a 
£26  million  windfall  from  the 
sale  of  the  Grid's  pump  stor- 
age business. 

Mr  Askew  said  job  cuts  and 
savings  would  continue  at  a 
similar  rate  until  1998. 
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Severn  payout 
rises  by  1 4pc 


Onto  Barrie 

Business  Correspondent 


A BUMPER  £118  million 
payout  for  investors  and 
a huge  rise  in  profits  at 
the  Severn  Trent  water  com- 
pany reignited  political  con- 
troversy yesterday  over  the 
earnings  of  utility  companies. 

As  Labour  renewed  its 
warning  that  it  would  Impose 
a windfall  tax  on  water  com- 
panies. Birmingham-based 
Severn  Trent  announced  it 
was  raising  its  ordinary  full- 
year  dividend  by  14  per  cent 
to  32.37p  and  that  it  would  cut 
dividend  cover  from  2.8  times 
to  2 by  the  end  of  the  decade, 
raising  the  prospect  of  even 
higher  payouts. 

Announcing  pre-tax  profits 
up  by  39.4  per  cent  to  £373  mil- 
lion on  turnover  of  £1.157 
billion,  Severn  Trent  also 
reiterated  its  determination 
to  bid.  for  South  West  Water. 
The  Monopolies  and  Mergers 
Commission  is  considering 
possible  bids  from  both  Sev- 
ern and  Wessex. 

Shadow  environment  secre 


Babcock’s  profits  plunge  to 
£3. 1 m after  al-Mas’ari  clash 


law  King  

Engineering  group  Bab- 
cock International  yester- 
day Mamed  falling  orders 
from  Saudi  Arabia,  following 
the  al-Mas'ari  affair,  for  a 
slump  in  full  year  pre-tax 
profits  from  £7.8  million  to 
£3.1  million. 

Babcock,  which  signalled 
Its  difficulties  in  a profits 
warning  earlier  this  yemr. 
said  it  had  suffered  a signifi- 
cant loss  of  orders  in  its  pro- 
cess division  which  had  led  to 
substantial  trading  losses. 

Announcing  the  results. 
John  Parker,  chairman,  said 
the  loss  of  orders  had  been 
due  to  "well-publicised  issues 
associated  with  UK-Saudi 


Arabian  political  and  trading 
difficulties. 

“We  greatly  regret  the  loss, 
since  Saudi  Arabia  has  been  a 
valued  and  long-standing  cus- 
tomer base.  The  considerable 
i diplomatic  efforts  made  by 
HM  Government  at  very- 
senior  levels  to  support  our 
! endeavours  have  been  very 
! much  appreciated,  and  we 
1 look  forward  to  re-bidding  in 
, that  market  when  normal 
trading  conditions  are 
restored." 

Babcock  is  one  of  several 
British  firms  hit  by  falling 
Saudi  orders  following  the 

government’s  failure  to  de- 
port Saudi  dissident  Mo- 
homed  al-Mas’ari 

Babcock  shares  dosed  up 
lp  at  95p  on  the  figures. 
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Northern  beefs  about  milking 


News  in  brief 


tary  Frank  Dobson  accused 
Severn  Trent  of  putting  “prof- 
its before  customers".  At  £1.7 
billion  since  privatisation 
they  are  the  highest  in  the  in- 
dustry. He  said  the  company’s 
pipes  had  leaked  more  than 
115  million  gallons  every  day 
last  year. 

Criticised  recently  by  the 
industry  regulator,  Ian  Byatt 
as  one  of  three  companies  to 
allow  leakage  rates  to  in- 
crease, Severn  Trent  said  it 
would  spend  an  extra  £40  mil- 
lion over  two  years  and  halve 
leakage  to  12  per  cent  by  2000. 
It  is  also  spending  an  extra 
£60  million  to  avoid  limits  on 
supplies  this  summer.  Reser- 
voirs are  87  per  cent  fulL 

Vic  Cocker,  group  chief  ex- 
ecutive. rejected  Labour’s  call 
for  a windfall  tax.  "It  ignores 
the  whole  point  of  privatisa- 
tion, to  finance  a big  improve- 
ment in  quality  standards." 

Mr  Cocker  said  he  would 
pursue  alliances  with  other 
types  of  utility,  forecasting 
that  it  would  be  normal  for 
utilities  to  offer  a range  of  ser- 
vices. The  shares  closed  un- 
changed at  584p. 


Pauline  Sprfetgett 

NORTHERN  Foods  yes- 
terday severely  de- 
nounced both  the  Gov- 
ernment for  its  handling  of 
the  BSE  crisis  and  Milk 
Marque  for  failing  to  reduce 
its  milk  prices. 

The  criticism  came  as 
Northern  unveiled  a 4.1  per 
cent  increase  in  its  profit  be- 
fore tax  and  exceptional  items 
at  £124.2  million.  Chairman 
Christopher  Haskins  said  the 
company’s  restructuring  was 

now  completed.  In  particular 
he  noted  that  Northern  had 
now  achieved  its  target  of  a 4ft 
per  cent  reduction  in  glass 
milk  bottling  capacity  No 
further  closures  were 


planned.  Instead.  Mr  Haskins 
said  he  envisaged  employing 
additional  staff  this  year. 

Mr  Haskins  was  scathing 
about  the  Government’s 
handling  of  the  BSE  crisis,  al- 
though he  stressed  it  was  not 
a serious  problem  for  North- 
ern. British  beef  was  perfectly 
safe  to  eat  he  said,  but  con- 
sumer confidence  had  been 
severely  dented.  He  said  he 
was  unhappy  about  the  Gov- 
ernment's dealings  with 
Europe  over  the  beef  ban. 
"It’s  a British  problem.  This 
nonsense  has  got  to  stop.”  he 
said. 

Mr  Haskins  said  that  if  tlie 
Government  had  ensured  that 
animal  feed  regulations  were 
enforced  properly  in  iy88. 
BSE  would  not  have  become  a 


problem.  He  said  the  crisis 
would  probably  cut  £5  million 
off  the  group's  operating 
profit  in  the  current  year. 
However,  although  BSE 
would  hit  some  of  the  compa- 
ny's prepared  foods  products, 
it  was  helping  to  boost  the 
sales  of  non-beef  foods. 

The  company  was  also 
sharply  critical  of  Milk 
Martin*  which  it  said  had 
adopted  a "King  Canute”  ap- 
proach to  milk  prices  by  fail- 
ing to  reduce  them  despite  the 
fact  that  market  conditions 
ought  to  be  making  them  till 

Milk  Marque  replaced  the 
Milk  Marketing  Board  in 
1994.  It  is  Uie  UK's  largest 
supplier  of  milk  and  the 
dairies  and  other  milk  buy- 
ers. such  as  Northern,  argue 


it  exerts  a monopolistic  influ- 
ence which  keeps  prices  arti- 
ficially high. 

He  said  if  Milk  Marque  did 
not  reduce  its  prices  at  the 
next  pricing  round  in  July, 
there  would  be  an  Industry 
row.  The  issue  is  currently 
the  subject  of  an  Office  of  Fair 
Trading  investigation  which 
should  report  soon. 

Northern  buys  60  per  cent 
of  its  milk  from  Milk  Marque 
with  the  balance  bought  di- 
rectly from  farms.  Mr  Has- 
kins said  he  eventually 
wanted  to  buy  all  Northern’s 
milk  directly  from  the  farm- 
ers. arguing  that  it  was 
clearly  preferable  for  the  com- 
pany to  be  able  to  trace  its 
milk  back  to  individual 
farms. 


Nicklaus  offers  slice  of  his  empire 


Golden  Bear  right 
on  course,  writes 
MARK TRAN 
in  New  York 


JACK  Nicklaus.  golfs 
Golden  Bear,  is  taking  a 
swing  on  Wall  Street  by 
selling  a S27  million  i£1S  mil- 
lion) stake  in  his  golfing 
company. 

One  of  the  most  successful 
goffers  in  the  history  of  the 
game.  Mr  Nicklaus  is  to  un- 
load 1.8  million  shares  of 
Golden  Bear  Golf  at  an  esti- 
mated price  of  S15  each. 

Since  his  halcyon  golfing 
days.  Mr  Nicklaus  has  be- 
come a successful  business 
tycoon,  combining  commerce 
with  his  love  for  the  sport  He 
has  designed  124  golf  courses 
in  23  countries  and  licensed 
the  Nicklaus  name  through 
about  20  companies  in  some 
35  countries  to  market  sports- 
wear. luggage,  belts  and  other 
goods. 

Golden  Bear  Goff  will  be 
spun  off  from  his  closely  held 
Golden  Bear  International  in 
North  Palm  Beach.  Florida. 
The  proceeds  will  be  used  for 


working  capital  and  general 
corporate  purposes,  including 
repayment  of  a $1  million 
debt  to  Mr  Nicklaus. 

Golden  Bear  businesses 
range  from  die  ownership 
and  oiieration  of  golf  practice 
and  instruction  centres  to  li- 
censing the  Nicklaus  name. 
The  company  owns  two  prac- 
tice centres  and  has  signed  an 
agreement  for  a third. 

It  has  ambitious  expansion 
plans,  having  identified  60  to  7«i 
markets  that  can  support  one 
or  more  of  these  facilities  oral 
plans  to  acquire  19  additional 
facilities  by  the  end  of  1997.  The 
proceeds  from  the  share  sale 
may  be  used  to  pay  for  these  or 
for  additional  advertising  and 
product  expansion. 

Golden  Bear  had  an  operat- 
ing income  or  3450,000  in  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year,  up 
from  $447,000  a year  before. 
Revenues  rose  to  S4.97  million 
in  the  1996  first  quarter,  from 
S4.25  millions  year  earlier. 

Mr  Nicklaus  is  one  of  sev- 
eral professional  golfers  to 
have  transferred  their  skills 
on  the  putting  green  to  the 
business  world.  Arnold 
Palmer  led  the  way.  and. 
more  recently.  Greg  Norman, 
known  :ia  the  Shark,  has 
taken  up  the  mantle. 


£1  OOm  plastics  pint 
will  create  200 job 

UPto200jobswiIlbecreatEdwiththeconstructicaiafane'  . 

£100  million  plastics  plant  in  Scotland,  it  was  announced  y^day 

A ftirtber 300 people  will  be  enqdqyed  during  the  construct  rtftoe 

new  complex,  at  Grangemoufe  m the  Firth  of  Forth,  wiucfcfl 
manufacture  polypropylene,  a versatile  plastic  used  in  proqs 
ranging  firm  car  bumpers  to  carpets  and  crisp  packets. 

According  to  the  owners  of  the  new  complex,  Appryl  — a jt 
venture  company  formed  by  Elf  Atochem  and  BP  Chemicakthe 
plant  should  be  fuBy  operational  by  1999.  Scottish  industry  iw 
George  Kynochsaid:  “Appryl's  announcement  today  is  good**; 
for  Grangemouth  and  good  news  for  the  Scottish  economy.” 

Amersham  products  boost- 

AMERSHAM  International,  the  life  sciences  and  health  can 
yesterday  said  successful  sales  of  new  products  had  hod 
it  lift  full  year  pre-tax  profits  by  8 per  cent  to  £50.8  million.  Tt 

E°UP’  wh«ch  was  forced  t0  put  out  a profits  warning  last  Nov 

ber.  sard  trading  during  the  second  half  of  the  financial  year  1 
been  an  improvement  on  the  flat  first  half 
Bill  Castell,  cluef  executive,  said  the  improvement  showed 
underlying  strength  of  the  businesses,  with  a return toSSStl 
the  life  science  and  health  care  divisions.  Amersham  enioved 
sfdes  of  Therm  oSequenase,  its  new  enzyme  orodi 
and  Myoview.  its  cardiac  imaging  product  Amersham shares 
gained  28p  to  1043p  by  the  market  close.  _ 
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Rugby  Union 


Australia 
says  no  to 
England 


Plan  to  join 
southern  series 
receives  quick 
thumbs  down 


Greg  Groircfen  In  Sydney 
and  Chris  Hewett 


Becker  to  the  fore  . 

DFS  Classic 


the  German  on  his  way  to  a 6-#,  6-2  victory  over  the  Sooth  African  Chris  Haggard.  He  now  meets  Jonathan  Stark  of  the  United  States  photograph:  tom  jenkins 

Stella  Artois  Championship,  Queen's  Club 


Fine  for 
no-show 
Spiriea 


Henman  hangs  on  for  the  battle 


Richard  Jago  in  Birmbigham 


A COMPLAINT  to  the 
Women’s  Tennis 
Association  about  the 
late  withdrawal  of  Irina 
Spiriea.  originally  one  of 
the  top  three  seeds  at  this 
week's  DFS  Classic  at  the, 
Edgbaston  Priory  Club,  is 
almost  certain  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a fine  for  the 
Romanian  world  No.  17. 

The  grass-court  tourna- 
ment's director  John 
Feaver  had  irritated  words 
with  the  WTA  after  Spiriea, 
who  had  claimed  a toe  in- 
jury, was  seen  practising  at 
Eastbourne  on  Sunday. 

Spiriea  also  dropped  out 
of  last  month's  WTA  tour 
event  in  Cardiff,  the  Rover 
Championships,  where  she 
had  been  the  top  seed  and 
where  more  than  30  women 
altogether  pulled  out. 

Withdrawals  have  be- 
come an  increasing  prob- 
lem on  the  women's  tour, 
underlined  when  six  of  the 
Edgbaston  top  16  pulled 
out.  That  triggered  the 
complaint  from  a frus- 
trated Feaver.  an  employee 
of  the  LTA,  who  organise 
and  bankroll  the  events. 

“I  won't  have  her  mess- 
ing us  about,"  said  Feaver. 
“This  is  like  having  a party 
and  drawing  up  the  Invita- 
tion list  for  the  sponsors 
and  having  it  changed.” 

The  likely  outcome  is  a 
$500  (£330)  fine  for  Spiriea, 
wbo  has  already  used  the 
one  sick-note  withdrawal 
permitted.  Not  too  much 
can  be  made  of  the  22-year- 
old’s  selfish  action  as  the 
champion  and  No.  I seed 
Zina  Garrison-Jackson  was 
an  even  later  withdrawal. 

The  American  is  not 
being  penalised,  however, 
as  the  marriage  problems 
keeping  her  at  home  in 
Houston  have  also  seen  her 
pull  out  of  Wimbledon. 

With  no  play  possible  yes- 
terday Clare  Wood’s  first- 
round  match  against  the  US 
world  No.  100,  Nicola 
Arendt,  will  now  start  this 
morning-  But  the  British 
No.  1.  ranked  188  in  the 
world,  could  sing  in  tie 
rain  at  the  news  of  her  wild 
card  into  Wimbledon. 


Yesterday  marked 
the  first  anniversary 
of  Thomas  Muster's 
victory  In  the  French 
Open.  He  could  hardly  have 
Imagined  a year  ago  that  he 
would  be  celebrating  his  first 
victory  on  grass  in  Britain 
and  only  the  second  of  his 
long  career  on  the  manicured 
lawns. 

In  a controversial  match 
which  ended  in  appalling 
light  Muster,  the  No.  1 seed  in 
Pete  Sampras’s  absence, 
recovered  from  a set  and  1-4 
down  _to  . defeat  Guillaume 
Radix  6-7,  7-5/ 7-6  in  a 2hr 
33min  dog  fight 
It  was  a result  that  de- 
lighted him  as  he  put  behind 
him  the  tennis  equivalent  of 
what  is  widely  recognised  as 
writer's  block.  As  Neddy  Sea- 
goon  was  wont  to  say;  “It's  all 
in  the  mind,  you  know." 

The  bespectacled  Raoux 
pleaded  throughout  the  final 
set  with  the  tournament 
supervisor  Tom  Barnes  to 
suspend  play  but  his  sugges- 
tion fell  on  deaf  ears.  His  atti- 


Motor  Racing 


tude  did  not  help  his  cause 
and  in  the  decisive  tie-break 
Muster  romped  home  7-2. 

It  was  Muster’s  first  suc- 
cess in  six  grass-court 
matches  in  Britain.  His  only 
other  win  on  turf  was  over 
Marcus  Ondruska  in  South 
Africa  this  year.  “I  enjoyed  it 
its  a lovely  surface."  said  the 
Austrian  afterwards. 

Muster’s  survival  will  set 
up  an  intriguing  third-round 
clash  with  Britain's  Tim  Hen- 
man. if  the  Oxfordshire 
youngster  can  defeat  Russia’s 
Andrei  Olhovskiy  today. 

Qenman  wowed  the  crowd 
yesterday  with  a fighting  6-7. 
6-4, 6-4  win  over  the  16th  seed 
Javier  Frana. 

Henman,  the  world  No.  61 
but  still  a boyish  figure,  raced 
to  3-0  in  eight  minutes  — only 
to  be  pulled  back  to  3-3  after 
17  when  he  dropped  seven 
points  in  a row.  After  denying 
Frana  on  a break  point  at  5-5 
he  earned  set  point  a game 
later  before  losing  a topsy- 
turvy tie-break  9-7. 

The  situation  looked  even  , 


Henman  . . . held  his  nerve 

David  Irvine  sees 
Britain’sNo.  1 put 
up  a fine  fight 


Imola  fined  $1  m and  warned 
over  crowd  invasion 


Alan  Henry 


THE  San  Marino  Grand 
Prix  at  Imola  could  be 
removed  from  the  1997  world 
championship  schedule  un- 
less the  organisers  give  a 
guarantee  that  there  will  be 
no  repeat  of  the  crowd  inva- 
sion at  the  end  of  last  month's 
race. 

To  back  up  this  threat  the 
Fin’s  world  motor  sport  coun- 
cil, the  sport's  governing 
body,  yesterday  imposed  a $1 
million  (£666,000)  fine  on  the 
San  Marino  organisers  for  the 
inadequate  spectator  controls 
which  allowed  fans  to  flood 
on  to  the  circuit 
Fia  has  told,  the  Imola  orga- 
nisers that  75  per  cent  of  the 
fine  is  suspended,  but  the  bal- 
ance will  become  payable 
should  there  be  a track  inva- 
sion in  1997  Or  98. 

The  council's  tough  line 
was  backed  up  by  a firm  mes- 
sage from  the  Fia  president 
Max  Mosley.  “Our  first  duty, 
even  before  ensuring  the 
safety  of  the  participants,  is 
to  keep  the  public  away  from 


Results 


tigby  Union 

UR  MATCHa  HZ  Souin  bland  Ov- 
jnsl  XV  SI.  SaKUnd  63. 

ennis 

ELLA  AOtOiS  GRASS-COURT 

rf>  tri  O Kanr-arr  (Bell 

lUSf  cr  M TUMM  ™ 

>ott)  (in  H M Palshe*  (GB»  M. 
c T Hmiiiii  (GEi  W J (*9*  6~7‘ 


r.  c_i-  a o&KMSkfy  (Ru»)  bt  a fla- 
duteecu  fowl  M.  5-7 . * ?***  f,^} 

M a Volkov  (Rues)  6-2,  fr*. 
ram*  T Uartfa  (US)  bt  J PaliW  fUS) 
j starts  (USl  W 0 Coureol  (Fr) 

a-as-4. 

HEUEKEN  OPOI  (HMNMLHbM 
PM  HOMfc  P Haariwia  {Netty  N K 
Thame  (USj  WS.  J SIsibecWc 

ffiBIUlWiv  (Gw)  «.  **  B 
Eft  wEmW  CBrtwsl  « 

7jTii  Rwabera  (US)  W A JamW  (Sw) 
6-3-Tpw*  (In*  W J Taranso  (US) 
rf-  ■ ttSiak  W>  « J EKlngh 

BSKWS&SWS. 

(Den)  M H Leeon®  (Fr)  7-5. 

6-2. 


09:  Who  is  the  most  expensive  player 

96  in  the  world?  - 


A9:  Gianiuig*  Lentini. 

Tcr:r'0  i o 

«c  ;or-  C 'r  3 million  in  June  7^— 


“•Guardian 


competing  cars.”  he  said.  “We 
can  only  do  this  with  the  help 
of  police  authorities.  Track 
invasions  are  not  acceptable 
and  will  not  be  tolerated.” 

Next  year's  race  will  not  be 
permitted  to  take  place  unless 
the  organisers  submit  a com- 
plete plan  detailing  how  such 
chaos  will  be  prevented  In  the 
fixture,  including  a police  plan 
confirmed  and  agreed  In  writ- 
ing by  the  Italian  authorities. 

These  words  will  also  act  as 
a warning  to  the  organisers  of 
this  Sunday's  Canadian 
Grand  Prix  at  Montreal 
where  a similar  track  inva- 
sion greeted  Jean  Alesi's 
maiden  Formula  One  victory 
last  year. 

A provisional  schedule  for 
next  season  published  yester- 
day includes  13  firm  dates 
with  three  other  venues  to  be 
announced.  These  could  be  a 
US  Grand  Prix  in  Florida,  a 
return  to  Austria  and  possi- 
bly events  in  either  China  or 
Korea.  If  the  Imola  authori- 
ties cannot  give  foe  necessary 
guarantees,  then  San  Marino 
could  well  be  struck  from  foe 
list 


Baseball 

JumCAM  LEAGUE  Cleveland  S.  Oak- 
land 4;  DetroU  a,  Baltimore  3;  New  York  S. 
Toronto  3:  Chicago  ft  Boston  2:  Califamis 
7,  Kansas  CHy  5 (lOtnne):  Minnesota  13. 
Saattfe  ft  Texas  6.  Milwaukee  3. 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE:  Florida  5.  Montreal 
2 Chicago  2 Philadelphia  f:  New  York  ft 
Atlanta  3:  Housam  10.  Colorado  ft  Lea  An- 
gelas 2.  Si  Louis  1:  Prttetwrgf)  5,  San  Fran- 
cisco 4;  Cincinnati  6,  Sen  Diego  X 


grimmer  for  Britain's  No.  1 
when  Frana.  returning  and 
passing  superbly  on  the  back- 
hand. led  3-1  and  40-0  in  foe 
second.  Then  Henman's  char- 
acter and  resilience  began  to 


Rugby  League 


emerge.  "1  knew  then  I had  to 
hang  in  or  it  would  be  over.” 
And  hang  in  he  did:  break- 
ing back  and  four  games  later 
and  snatching  the  lead  on  a 
glorious  forehand  pass  down 
the  line  before  serving  out  to 
level  the  match. 

The  first  six  games  of  the 
third  were  predictably  close- 
fought.  Henman's  serve 
showed  increasing  bite  and 
his  volleying  was  often  of  the 
highest  quality.  It  was  his 
fierce  low  backhand  that  sub- 
sequently undid  Frana.  wbo 
dived  but  netted  his  volley  to 
give  Henman  a 4-3  advantage. 

More  drama  was  to  come. 
Henman  double-faulted  to  let 
Frana  back  to  4-4  after  which 
his  opponent  repaid  him  In 
kind  to  give  Henman  a 5-4 
lead.  This  time  Henman’s 
nerve  held.  Victory  had  taken 
2hr9min. 

Henman  was  delighted  to 
have  played  so  well  “Even  so 
I could  have  lost  To  play  well 
and  win  is  an  added  bonus.” 
His  main  problem  had  been 
the  wind-  “On  every  shot 


from  one  end  you  had  to  be  so 
careful  and  hit  with  a lot 
more  spin.  From  the  other 
you  had  to  hit  as  hard  as  you 
could  and  put  the  ball  deep.” 
One  British  success  was  a 
poor  return  on  the  day.  Mark 
Petchey  blew  a golden  oppor- 
tunity to  beat  Gianluca  Pozzi 
after  fighting  back  from  2-4  in 
foe  third.  But  he  failed  to  cap- 
italise on  any  of  three  break- 
points at  5-5  and  went  down 
6-3, 4-6. 7-6  after  lhr  45m  in, 
Chris  Wilkinson,  looked  in 
danger  of  being  blown  away 
by  the  ninth-seeded  French 
left-hander  Guy  Forget,  who 
was  4-0  up  in  eight  minutes, 
yet  recovered  to  force  two  set 
points  at  5-t  in  the  second  be- 
fore going  down  7-1  in  foe  tie- 
break  and  out  6-2, 7-6. 

Daniel  Vacek.  who  part- 
nered Thomas  Muster,  the 
French  Open  singles  cham- 
pion. to  the  doubles  title  in 
Paris,  found  the  sudden 
switch  from  clay  to  grass  too 
much  to  handle.  The  No.  11 
seed  lost  6-1, 7-5  to  the  Ameri- 
can qualifier  Steve  Bryan, 


England  look  to  new  order 


Paul  Fitzpatrick  on  tonight’s  European 
Championship  game  against  France 


Ice  Hockey 


NHL:  StanWy  Cup  Itata  Ow»  tour. 

Colorado  T,  Florida  0 (CoJoradD  win  cnam- 
pionship  series  4-0). 


Cycling 


TOUR  OF  SWITZERLAND:  Pint  stage 

(5km  dim  trial):  1.  E Berzin  IRuSI  7mln 
0.G5S8C  2.  B Hits  (Dan)  at  2mc;  3.  R Motor 
(Swrtz)  ft  4 G Fareom  (II)  11:  5.  A Psion 
(Hj:  ft  U sorpeMoi  (Ilk  7,  V Fois  <ty:  ft  £ 
Msnltaour  (Fr):  ft  0 Ftebeltm  (II):  TO.  o 
Camera!  nd  (Switz)  oil  same  SflM. 


Cricket 


SCCOHD  M CHAMPIONSHIP  (Today- 
11.0);  nalwomif  Essex  438-3  dec  (A  J E 
(tbbert  Sim.  S □ Penis  86.  E J WlBon 
74).  Lancashire  122-4  Hmitiann  Sussex 
296-3  dec  tJ  W Half  raft  5 Humphries  55! 
and  136  (Bren  6-531  Somsraai  201  IH  Mor- 
gan 56:  Phillips  5-72).  ataldstnmu  Surrey 
210  and  48-1  Kerr  *18-6  dec  (N  J Lkmg 
IB?.  S C Willis  66  G M Stephens  59nci 
MBtoa  Keynes:  Northampton**'**  24S  (D 


Although  England  win 
have  six  newcomers  in 
foeir  side  for  the  Euro- 
pean Championship  game  at 
Gateshead  tonight,  it  is  hard 
to  see  beyond  another  em- 
phatic defeat  for  foe  French. 

France  lost  34-14  at  Carcas- 
sonne last  week  to  a Welsh 
team  below  full  strength  and 
they  are  unlikely  to  make 
much  headway  against  an 
England  side  that,  despite 
some  enforced  changes,  looks 
far  from  makeshift. 

There  are  some  good  young- 
sters about  at  present  and 
when.  Phil  Larder,  the  Eng- 
land coach,  lost  Daryl  Powell 
and  Mick  Cassidy  through  in- 
jury he  was  able  to  call  on  two 
richly  talented  replacements 
in  Steve  Blakeley  and  Paul 
Sculthorpe. 

Blakeley,  the  Salford  Reds 
stand-off,  would  have  been 
many  people’s  choice  ahead  of 
Powell  anyway  and  Scui- 
foorpe,  Warrington's  16-year- 


J Roberts  62.  X J Innas  52.  D J Sales  50). 
LmcsstarchirB  114  (J  N Snaps  4-71, 
Swarm  3-20).  Portsmouth)  Durham  229  (A 
ProH  53;  Rsnshaw  5-23)  and  283-ft  Hamp. 
shire  288  iC  L Campbell  8-78).  Worksop; 
Nottinghamshire  v Warwickshire:  No  play. 


Fixtures 


Rugby  Union 

TOUR  MATCH:  Australia  B « Wain 
(10.30.  Brisbane). 

Rugby  League 

■URQPEAM  supra  LEAGUE  CHAMPS 
ONSHIPt  England  u France  (B.O. 

Oaajfwafl) 

ALLIANCE:  Leeds  v Warrington  (7.30). 

Cricket 

SECOND  » CHAMPIONSHIP  (Final  day 
at  three,  tloj:  PaartNk  Glamorgan 
v Maxflesa*.  Portsmouth:  Hampshire  v 
Durham  IbtatniK  Kent  » Surrey. 
Fleetwood-  Lancashire  « Essex.  IBtoo 
Keynea  Nonhampanshire  v Leicester- 
shira.  Wocfcaom  ffetOnghamsftire  « War- 
wickshire. Hutehami  Susse*  » Somers*. 
MINOR  COUNTIES  CHAMPIONSHIP 
111  0i  Wisbech  Cambridgeshire  « Sut- 
Cannock:  Settoritenire  » Norfcik. 


old  back-row  forward,  is  a 
player  of  exceptional 
promise.  He  will  play  for  Eng- 
land  in  the  second  row 
tonight 

Paul  Rowley  and  John  Law- 
less, two  of  a crop  of  fine 
young  emerging  hookers,  as 
well  as  Steve  Prescott  and 
Matt  Calland,  are  the  other 
new  boys. 

The  side  is  captained  from 
loose  forward  by  Andrew  Far- 
rell, such  an  established  part 
of  the  scene  now  that  it  is 
hard  to  believe  he  is  only  21. 

But  there  is  no  shortage  of 
experience  either  and  a three- 
quarter  line  of  Robinson,  Con- 
nolly. Newlove  and  Offiah  has 
the  potential  to  wreak  some 
fearful  damage  on  foe  French 
team. 

With  the  exception  of  Shef- 
field's Jean-Marc  Garcia  and 
VUleneuve's  Jerome  Bisson, 
France  are  Paris  St  Germain 
by  another  name  and  unfortu- 
nately PSG  at  present  are  a 


Sport  in  brief 


tired  and  dispirited  side, 
hammered  in  a sweltering 
Charlety  Stadium  last  Friday 
by  a rampant  Castleford. 

They  have  been  forced  to 
make  three  changes  from  last 
week,  with  Eric  VergnioL 
Wigan’s  Gael  Tallec,  and 
Regis  Pastre-Courtine  ruled 
out  Laurent  Lucchese  plays 
at  full-back  with  Freddy  Ban- 
quet switching  to  centre.  Jac- 
ques Pech  comes  into  foe 
pack. 

If  England  win,  as  seems 
more  than  likely,  they  will 
meet  the  holders  Wales  to 
settle  the  title  in  Cardiff  on 
June  26. 


ENOLANBi  PruMott  (8t  Helens): 
ncbtauuu  .ffWgaty.  CwM>  (Wfoam. 
"wMojre  (»  Helene).  OTOxfc  (Wigan): 
Blakeley  (Salford  Reds).  Edward* 
(Wlsan);  Hantaan  (Halifax  BS),  Lawtaaa 
(SrieffleM  Eagles).  NrosMiaiN  (ShefllMd 
Eagles).  Joyat  <st  Helens  I . SctaBnrpa 
(Warring ion).  Farrell  (Wlgan . cap:). 
SabiHtitn:  McNamara  (Bradford 

BuH$),  Wta  (Faatheratone  Rovers). 
Rowlay  (Halllax  BS),  CaNand  (Bradford 
Bulls). 

FRANCE  (aH  Parts  St  Germain  unlees 
Slated):  Loeckaae:  CeraaOo.  nmnla. 
(ShelOeld  EaglaE),  Baauun.  Bnmall: 
Detmoohl.  Cntat  leapt);  Boedabza. 


THERE  is  no  place  for 
England  in  the  south- 
ern hemisphere  inter- 
national series,  Aus- 
tralian officials  said 
yesterday,  but  foe  final  say  is 
likely  to  rest  with  the  man 
financing  the  package  — 
Rupert  Murdoch. 

For  several  weeks.  Austra- 
lian Rugby  Football  Union 
officials  have  rejected  claims 
that  England  could  be  Invited, 
possibly  as  early  as  next  year, 
to  join,  the  Wallabies,  New 
Zealand  and  South  Africa  in 
the  Sanzar  annual  Test  series. 

The  push  for  England’s  in- 
clusion has  gathered  strength 
since  their  £87.5  million 
agreement  with  BSkyB  for 
television  rights  to  all  domes- 
tic rugby,  including  interna- 
tionals at  Twickenham, 
which  is  threatening  their 
participation  in  the  Five 
Nations  tournament 
England  could  well  seek 
refuge  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. particularly  as  News 
Corporation  Is  also  the 
region's  prime  financier,  with 
Sanzar  relying  on  a AS766 
million  (£370  million)  10-year 
News  Corporation  television 
deal  to  pay  its  players  in  the 
tri-nations  Test  series  and  the 
Super  12  tournament 
It  did  not  take  long  for  Aus- 
tralian officials  to  put  up  foe 
barriers  yesterday,  with  foe 
the  union’s  chief  executive 
John  O'Neill  stating  that  Eng- 
land’s inclusion  in  foe  tour- 
nament was  “not  a realistic 
option  in  the  near  future". 

Sanzar  officials  argue  that 
they  have  a 10-year  agree- 
ment to  stage  an  annual  tri- 
nations series.  However,  sev- 
eral influential  South  African 
powerbrokers.  including  the 
president  of  the  South  Afri- 
can RFU  Louis  Luyt  have 
shown  interest  in  inviting 
England  to  play  the  three 
teams  regularly. 


This  does  not  mean  only 
occasional  England  Test  ap- 
pearances, but  extensive  itin- 
eraries, and  also  regular  vis- 
its by  the  All  Blacks, 
Wallabies  and  Springboks  to 
Twickenham. 

However,  there  are  several 
crucial  factors  working 
against  England.  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  are  not  keen 
to  bring  another  team  in  and 
it  would  put  extra  strain  on 
an  already  crammed  itiner- 
ary that  must  include  the 
highly  successful  Super  12 
tournament 

England  would  be  forced  to 
play  out  of  season,  as  foe  tri- 
nations series  is  set  for  July- 
August.  Also  any  changes 
must  have  unanimous  agree- 
ment from  foe  three  unions. 

Nonetheless,  Sanzar  rely 
heavily  on  Murdoch.  If  he  be- 
lieves that  England  should 
play  southern-hemisphere 
nations  regularly  at  Twicken- 
ham, and  elsewhere,  it  would 
not  surprise  anyone,  espe- 
cially in  Australia,  if  he  told 
Sanzar  what  to  do. 

The  row  in  the  England 
camp  over  foe  BSkyB  deal 
last  night  left  Cliff  Brittle,  the 
embattled  executive  chair- 
man of  the  Rugby  Football 
Union,  looking  increasingly 
isolated.  His  accusations  that 
the  RFU  is  no  longer  demo- 
cratic has  not  struck  a chord 
with  the  grass-roots  support- 
ers who  swept  him  to  power 
six  months  ago. 

Roy  Phillips,  the  immediate 
past  president  of  the  county 
champions  Gloucestershire  — 
who  supported  Brittle's  exec- 
utive candidacy  — and  a 
member  of  the  RFU,  said  yes- 
terday: “Cliff  has  been  kicked 
around  and  vilified  and  I'm 
sure  he  feels  he  hasn’t 
received  foe  sort  of  support 
he  expected.  But  I believe  a 
good  95  per  cent  of  rugby  ad- 
ministrators in  England  are 
asking  themselves  whether 
all  the  politicking  and  bad 
feeling  of  recent  months  was 
entirely  necessary." 

Jonathan  Dance,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  commission  that 
last  autumn  studied  the  pro- 
fessionalising of  the  domestic 
game,  pointed  out:  “On  May 
34  the  full  committee,  includ- 
ing Cliff  Brittle,  met  and 
unanimously  passed  the  deal. 
Nobody  voted  against  it." 


Beaumont  and  Cotton  in 
the  frame  for  Lions  job 


TWO  former  England  cap- 
tains, Bill  Beaumont  and 
Fran  Cotton,  are  the  leading 
candidates  to  be  appointed 
manager  of  the  Lions’  tour  of 
South  Africa  next  year.  Dun- 
can Paterson,  the  former  Scot- 
land scrum-half  and  manager, 
is  also  in  the  frame  for  the 
post  The  four  home  unions 
will  announce  their  decision 
today. 

Ironically,  an  English  man- 
ager would  face  the  prospect 
of  having  no  English  players 
in  the  squad  if  the  feud  over 
TV  rights  between  England 
and  foe  other  three  nations  is 
not  resolved. 

Scotland’s  joy  at  beating  a 
South  Island  Divisional  XV 
63-21  in  Blenheim  yesterday 
was  shortlived.  The  tourists 
have  injury  worries  three 
days  before  foe  first  Test 
against  the  All  Blacks  in  Dun- 
edin with  both  outside  cen- 
tres. Graham  Shiel  and  Scott 
Hastings,  picking  up  knee 
injuries. 

Hastings  had  replaced  Shiel 
in  the  second  half  of  the  game 


and  lasted  only  12  minutes  be- 
fore receiving  a deep  cut  on 
his  left  knee  that  needed  im- 
mediate stitching. 

The  tour  manager  Jim 
Telfer  said  that  Scotland  will 
almost  certainly  delay  an- 
nouncing their  Test  team. 

One  player  who  has  forced 
his  way  back  into  foe  Test 
reckoning  is  the  flanker  Peter 
Walton.  The  Newcastle  for- 
ward capped  an  excellent  per- 
formance with  two  tries,  a 
feat  also  achieved  by  both 
wings,  Tony  Stanger  and  Ken 
Logan.  Gary  Armstrong.  Nick 
Broughton.  Rowen  Shepherd 
and  Craig  Chalmers  also 
scored  tries. 

Andrew  Gibbs  is  among  the 
Wales  Test  hopefuls  who  go 
into  today's  match  against 
Australia  B under  floodlights 
at  Brisbane.  The  Newbridge 
flanker,  the  No.  8 Emyr 
Lewis,  the  lock  Paul  Arnold 
and  the  fly-half  Arwel 
Thomas  are  in  the  selectors' 
minds  as  they  ponder  the  side 
for  the  second  Test  in  Sydney 
on  Saturday  week. 


Richmond  swoop  for  Moore 


BRIAN  MOORE,  the  for- 
mer England  hooker, 
has  opted  to  come  out  of 
retirement  to  play  for  Rich- 
mond next  season.  Only 
last  week  Richmond’s 
League  Two  rivals  Bedford 
announced  that  Moore  was 
joining  them. 

Ironically  the  solicitor. 


one  of  the  driving  forces  be- 
hind the  game  turning  pro- 
fessional, will  play  as  an 
amateur  for  Richmond, 
whose  backer  Ashley  Le- 
vett  has  bankrolled  the 
club,  allowing  them  to 
recruit  players  such  as 
Moore's  former  England 
colleague  Ben  Clarke. 


Soccer 

Romario,  the  Brazilian 
striker,  is  heading  back  to 
Spain  following  a year  at 
home.  He  has  provisionally 
signed  for  foe  First  Division 
club  Valencia.  Romario,  who 
left  Barcelona  to  play  for  Fla- 
mengo  last  year,  complaining 
of  home-sickness,  was  un- 
happy about  sharing  the  lime- 
light at  foe  Rio  club  with  his 
striking  partner  Bebeto,  who 
has  also  just  returned  to 
Brazil  from  Spain. 

Tennis 

Mark  Petchey  and  Clare 
Wood,  who  both  won  Becken- 
ham Open  Singles  titles  last 
weekend,  have  been  given 
wild  cards  into  Wimbldeon. 
Petchey  Is  among  six  British 
wild-card  entries  in  the  men's 


Pmh.  SNbaUtiitea:  Yah*.  Adams. 

“ (VUteneuvo).  van  taumL 

»:  W Horrlgan  (Australia}. 


Singles.  The  others  are  Chris 
Wilkinson,  Danny  Sapsford. 
Jeremy  Bates,  Nick  Gould 
and  Luke  Milligan. 

Along  with  Brighton's 
Wood.  Sam  Smith,  Rachel 
Vlollett,  Megan  Miller  and 
the  American  Pam  Shriver 
received  wild  cards  in  the 
women's  singles.  The  34-year- 
old  Bates  also  receives  a wild 
card  in  the  men's  doubles, 
where  he  partners  Wilkinson, 
for  his  last  Wimbledon  before 
retirement. 

Rugby  Union 

The  former  Wales  captain 
Paul  Thorbum  has  left  Neath 
to  join  Dunvant  in  foe  Heine- 
ken  League  First  Division 
next  season.  The  33-year-old 
full-back,  who  played  for  his 
country  37  times,  10  as  cap- 
tain. was  recently  appointed 
as  tournament  director  for 
foe  1999  Rugby  World  Cup  in 
Wales. 


Chess 

Karpov  carves  out  a draw 


Leonard  Barden 


Anatoly  karpov 

played  a hard-fought  49- 
move  draw  with  his  Ameri- 
can challenger  Gata  Kamsky 
as  foe  Fide  world  champion- 
ship at  Elista  remained  dead- 
locked at  l,-»  points  each.  The 
fourth  game  in  foe  20-game 
series  will  be  played  today. 

After  Kamsky  switched 
openings  following  his  defeat 
In  the  first  game  of  the  match, 
both  players  had  a long  think. 
Karpov  pondered  for  half  an 
hour  before  his  13th  turn, 
then  Kamsky  spent  a full 
hour  on  his  16th. 

The  22-year-old  New  Yorker 
has  found  a clever  freeing  ma- 
noeuvre which  exchanged 
several  pieces  and  reached  an 
endgame  where  his  rook  and 
knight  easily  contained  his 
Russian  opponent's  rook  and 
bishop.  At  the  end,  Black  bad 


foe  initiative  and  the  45-year- 
old  Karpov  was  glad  to  repeat 
moves. 


Whites  Karpov 
Third  game 


Black:  Kamsky 
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Ice  Hockey 

Colorado 
sweep 
the  ice 

THE  Colorado  Ava- 
lanche completed  a 
clean  sweep  over  the 
Florida  Panthers  yesterday 
to  win  the  Stanley  Cup  in 
their  first  season  after  relo- 
cation following  16  fruit- 
less years  as  the  Quebec 
Nordiqnes. 

They  defeated  the  Pan- 
thers 1-0  in  Miami  to  wrap 
up  the  series  with  a fourth 
successive  win  when  the 
veteran  German  defence- 
man  Owe  Krupp  scored  in 
the  fifth  minute  of  the  third 
overtime  just  after  1 am  to 
end  the  longest  game  of  a 
final  series  since  Edmonton 
beat  Boston  in  1990.  The 
Florida  fans  greeted 
Krupp' s strike  by  shower- 
ing the  ice  with  plastic  rats, 
a favour  normally  reserved 
for  Panthers  goals. 

Krupp  was  an  unlikely 
matchwinner  because  he 
had  appeared  in  only  six 
games  before  the  final 
series  after  injuring  a knee 
In  October  and  he  did  not 
start  playing  again  until 
April.  He  had  not  scored  in 
the  regular  season,  but 
made  up  for  that  by  finding 
the  target  on  four  occasions 
in  the  finals. 

Although  the  final  glory 
belonged  to  Krupp.  the 
Conn  Smythe  Trophy  for 
the  MVP  went  to  Joe  Sakic. 
whose  18  play-off  goals 
were  one  short  of  the  NHL 
record  held  by  Phila- 
delphia's Reggie  Leach  and 
Edmonton's  Jari  Kurri. 
"For  the  rest  of  my  life  I 
will  always  remember  this 
moment.’'  Sakic  said. 

Colorado's  netminder 
Patrick  Roy.  a previous 
winner  with  Montreal,  en- 
joyed his  eighth  successive 
finals  victory  and  is  now 
two  games  short  of  the  re- 
cord held  by  Ken  Dryden. 


Racing  

Shantou  in  shape 
for  Royal  Ascot 


Graham  Rock 


SHANTOU,  a strong- 
finishing  third  to 
Shaamit  In  the  Derby 
on  Saturday,  is  ex- 
pected to  make  a quick  reap- 
pearance in  the  King  Edward 
YU  Stakes  at  Royal  Ascot 
next  week. 

“He  tried  to  drop  his  rider 
this  morning,  bucking  and 
kicking,'’  said  trainer  John 
Gosden  yesterday.  “He's  not 
had  a hard  preparation.  He 
had  a run  10  days  before  the 
race,  a blow-out  since  the 
race,  and  he's  come  out  of  it 
well” 

Some  described  Shantou  as 
an  unlucky  loser  but  Gosden 
was  not  disappointed  by  the 
result 

"ft  was  a rough  race,  that’s 
the  nature  of  the  Derby,  but 
the  best  horse  won.  the 
second-best  horse  was  second, 
and  the  third-best  third. 
You’ve  got  to  have  the  pace  to 
hold  a position,  the  class  to 
get  there  and  be  able  to  prove 
you  can  come  down  the  hill 
quickest  — and  one  horse 
did." 

Gosden  has  had  a quiet 
start  this  year  and  admitted: 
‘T  am  having  my  worst  sea- 
son ever."  Injury  has  blighted 
his  Classic  hopes.  ‘‘Basically  I 
had  two  or  three  key  horses 
break  down.  It  happens." 

A few  of  his  team  are  still 
suffering  from  a muscle  en- 
zyme problem  which  has  pre- 
vented them  from  running, 
but  the  stable  plans  to  have  10 
runners  at  the  Royal  meeting. 
They  include  Tamure,  run- 
ner-up to  Lammtarra  in  the 
Derby  12  months  ago.  He 
might  make  his  seasonal 
debut  in  the  Hardwicke 
Stakes,  ‘‘as  long  as  the  ground 
is  good,  otherwise  we  might 
delay  his  comeback." 


Michael  Stoute.  too,  will  be 
keeping  an  eye  on  the 
weather  during  the  next  week 
or  so.  impressive  John 
Porter  Stakes  winner  Elec- 
tion Day  will  take  on  Tamure 
provided  the  ground  is  not  too 
fast  and  Rocky  Oasis,  second 
to  Shantou  at  Sandown  last 
month,  could  renew  rivalry  in 
the  King  Edward  VH  Stakes, 
which  will  be  the  penultimate 
race  of  the  meeting  this  year. 

“He’s  exciting,"  said  Stoute 
of  Election  Day,  a rare  com- 
pliment from  a trainer  who 
regards  superlatives  as  taboo 
words. 

Warm,  dry  weather  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  until  at 
least  the  early  part  of  next 
week  and  Nick  Cheyne,  clerk 
of  the  course  at  Ascot,  said  he 
would  water  to  ensure  that 
the  going  did  not  become  too 
fast  for  Britain's  best-known 
meeting,  which  carries  prize 
money  this  year  in  excess  of 
£2  million  for  the  first  time. 

Stmiie’s  Dr  Mass  ini,  who 
was  ante-post  favourite  for 
the  Derby  before  going  lame 
three  days  beforehand,  could 
meet  Shaamit  in  the  Bud- 
weise r Irish  Derby  on  June 
30. 

“He  had  a shoe  put  on  Sat- 
urday, exercised  on  Sunday 


pnd  cantered  on  Monday.  The 
Curragh  is  a possibility,"  said 
the  Newmarket  trainer. 

Mark  Johnston  has  lost  the  . 
race  to  get  Double  Eclipse 
ready  in  time  for  the  Ascot 
Gold  Cup.  Double  Trigger  will 
defend  his  stayers'  title  in  the 
big  race  on  Thursday  but 
Double  Eclipse,  who  ran  his 
brother  to  a bead  In  the  Good- 
wood  Cup  last  year,  will  prob- 
ably wait  for  the  Doncaster 
Cup  in  September. 

Ladbrokes  have  opened  bet- 
ting on  the  Queen  Anne 
Stakes,  the  first  race  of  the 
Royal  meeting  on  Tuesday, 
and  make  Godolphin’s  Cham- 
wood  Forest  a short-priced 
favourite  at  5-4  with  Tiznarida 
second  best  at  4-1. 

The  St  James's  Palace 
Stakes  will  probably  be  the 
strongest  race  of  the  meeting 
with  three  Guineas  winners 
in  the  line-up. 

Hill's  have  installed  the 
Irish  2,000  Guineas  winner 
Spinning  World  at  the  head  of 
tne  market,  on  offer  at  2-1, 
while  the  French  winner  Ash- 
kalani  is  5-2- 

Mark  Of  Esteem,  successful 
at  Newmarket,  is  7-2,  and  the 
Guineas  third  Bijou  d'lnde  at 
6-1.  with  Beauchamp  King  a 
10:1  chance. 


BHB  target  betting  duty  cut 


THE  British  Horseracing 
Board  aims  to  have  bet- 
ting duty  cut  to  5 per  cent 
when  it  meets  with  the  Trea- 
sury at  the  end  of  next  month. 
Its  chief  executive  Tristram 
Ricketts  said  yesterday. 

Its  proposals  will  have  the 
backing  of  a £38,000  study  of 
the  racing  industry  by  ac- 
counting giants  KPMG. 

After  lengthy  lobbying  from 
the  racing  industry.  Chancel- 


lor Kenneth  Clarice  lowered 
betting  duty  from  7V4%  to 
% in  his  November  budget, 
a cut  which  took  effect  in  the 
nation’s  betting  shops  from 
March  1. 

“What  we  want  to  do  now  is 
show  that  we  have  a healthy 
and  viable  racing  industry 
that  is  of  great  value  to  the 
government,  and  to  encour- 
age its  growth  further,"  said 
Ricketts. 


Beverley  with  guide  to  latest  form 


Lawful  rax* 

2-30  RnpOct  A Socrot 

3.00  Throo  Arch  Bridge 


UOMryDtagi 
4JDO  Dwao’l  B— no 
AJODoqi— H> 

K4J0  Tongo  Trader 


Oomg:  Qood  to  fan.  * Denotes  UMrere-  Oram  High  unban  beet  m St 
ngiminbnelamtoUnrti—l— IHih*»hMmImiIIi| 

2.00  GBORO&  HUTCTBHSON  g,  DOUSE  GUTHEttintS  JUST  MARRIED  CLMCHMQ  STAKES 
*Y0Sf  C2472 

f M BIUWUNC  SPa/tOS  (25]  UWEjstiby  9-3 C i 

2 .57  AZTEC  TRAVEILSI  (18)  (D)(BF)J  Barry  9-1 JC*ro02 

3 0 H GOOD MCK (36) MWEasUirb/ 8-13  JQM* Ohm 7 

4 60  VBHAPMiG(14)M  WEaslerbyB-12 JHUrd>3 

6 101321  iAWHn.FM{1SHD>RHonmMadlM1 FLyooh(X)0 

8 MADAM  LUCY  W Haigti  S-8  BShdt— 14 

7 HVE  UVE  M Kiomxmd  &-T  _ J Kawvt 

B ABSTOME AGAIN  [1  l)PEvan*6-S  4F«1— eS* 

5 5UPQ®OOTS  W Hai  jh  8-4 AL-ptaS 

TOP  POM  71P&  Aztec  Trwofar  a,  lawful  Fbid  T.  Brndtag  Springes 

1B8S:  Dons1*  FoR»  * 8 SBCemWO*  Eastsffey)  10  m 

2-1  Undid  Tina.  *-l  te&x  Traveller  5-1  fiwUw.i  1-2  AtettnoAoale.  IB-1  Superware.  Madam 
Lucy.  12-1  Brawling  In  ijood  * n™*m 

FORM  GUIDE  - LAWFUL  FDU  HaU  uo.  Headway  2t  ovL  led  ilaAdnw  dear,  tt  AZTEC  TTWiaLEB 
I pure  iZUji.  ibo  uiM  headed  eweiuifl  5ml  turtong.  by  2#  IUkmMt  a.  04-38). 

BRAWLING  snmofc  Chased  teadere  31.  soon  beaten.  Mi  ol  6.  Ill  bM  Donate  Acton  (TNrrt  St,  aMHni. 


s 

3 

4 

5 

• 

7 

8 

B 

10 

11 

IS 


2.30  klygon  (HumBtam  mins'  handicap  srajoM 

1 HARJORJE  ROSS(IB)  A Baray  1-3-13 KDarfeyS 

OC-0059  WCKLETOH  MISS(14)(D)Mr?  V Acontoj 3-0-2 NCerfdolO 

®-0DCfl  D0BBKLLE (18) (DITEAUartiT 4-8-2 BBtrehlS 

dXOQQ  FISHY'S  WISHING  (B)  N Bytrtfl  4-4-1 — JWeewrB* 

4400-01  RESPECT  A SECRET  (IS)  S hjtfOeneU  4-8-13  J Fortune  1 

213-503  PB»*r  PJUKESmm-l  Berry  J enroll  B 

600000  DOUBLE  BLOW  (16)  (D)  N Bytr&ft  4-84  4.0— ok  S 

001000  MGHLAMD FAWN  (18) (D) B UcMohon  3-8-9  — — - DMcCri»4 

000000  PMC PROPERTY (1)  U W Evfcrby  *-0-8  - —»  PtaUd(S)8* 

400003  BflAHSTOH  MBSTY  (6)  C Smltt  4-8-6  .P  Lynch  (S)  7* 

CQ0-0W  ROTHHOTEID  PARK (9)  (D)  C Santtti  4-3-5  W Wood*  It 

00-0600  TUTU  SDCTVSiX  (1 3) (D)  E livna  5-8-4 JKhnUoHn-2* 

TOP  POm  YWai  Pomy  Pnfcn  8.  HhuooI  A Socnl  7,  Braoileo  Kririy  8 
1 083:  IWn  Hu  S ■ 4 W Coraon  4-1  (H  W Keetorby)  14  no 

BeOfagiC-T  Fenny  Partus.  11-*  Rwpeel  A SbcteL  ?-1  Brsnaan  Hint). 8-1  RiShetfieW  Part.  Tulu  Sr*iyw. 
10-1  Highland  Faer . 12—1  Domwille  1 * ueunre 

FOMR  GUIDE- RESPECT  A S setter:  Led  mMe  final  futon  j.  liner  nei)  H BthcJMc  fringe  1L 
p.  Qd-Fini  „ 

NRHYHntE&CUBal  leaflm.  oBori  nathrir.  boilen  final  lutong.  61 3rd  bsntnq  Ramtoia  [Hamilton  6f 

BHMK70N  KRKTYi  Kepi  on  same  oace  final  lurtong  35  W nehma  Bo*dBte  Giange  (Beimtey  Sl.Gd- 

ROTHERnEU)  PARK:  PTwmnem.  wei)-  chance  3 quLcih  pace.  41  Stti  Wid  Snarp  Utml>  iLoicoitor  (I.  W- 

fml.  _ 

MKWLAND  FAWM  Ahea>S  behind  221  12tn  » FfecUes  Iwtly  ilVflhiTharn*;n  9.  A'.Vi 
pemnrs  vnsninc:  i^VIM nom  ioTwj.IOWioIIZ  IMuSuiUU-,  UailTai  .Harmiur.  a Cd4mt 
DOUBLE  GLOW:  0»em.  ratoa  ai  ww.  iwtar  «ram  para,  w iWibnd  Daane  iswiniMll  51  *V*l 


3aOO  B-THSmtcrroR  HANDICAP  71 100ydeCsa73 

1 HI  122  THREE  ARCH  BRIDGE  (4)  (Bfe  os)  (CO)  M JcluuUn  4-0-12  JWhwor  lP 

2 631-30  BPEOAL-tt  (7)  (CO)  (BnEWevmK.  4-9-10  - 

3 0-KI54-  PLEASUnETMCK  (284) (DIEhcsa  6-3-5 

4 010313  AWESOME  yBHTUHE  (7)  (D)M  C1»ao nvui  8-9-0  - 

5 0-C6M:  MUHPttrSCOLD(7)(COJRFa^,  5-8-T.-  

B £4-CJ»CW*K»«Bira(7>TEJHWiC'yW-s  ---------  - 

7 MWd  B)EYIUWaOO«l(7)UBr''umJ-'-T2  — ■ - - - . „ 

a K*-0  BALLYSOREBRY (14) J PaiMa ..  - - --  - LCharooeno 


TOP  FOm  TtPSi  SgocuHC  B,  Three  Areh  Midge  7.  Aeesawi  Yoffluro  6 

1SD8:  MwphySi  OoM  4 8 9 A Crihmo  8-1  (R  A Fehoy)  18  m 

Botlhaff  5-2  Tkn*  -r:h  5'llju  AMS&eme  ‘/oalae.  4-1  licrcfl,  i 'Sold.  0-2  hnya.  1 l-t 
SikciJI-*  1C-TfVa-ure  Thc4.  C-' i^micnitea  Biunxn 

POmOUWE-THREE  ARCH  Bin DGEiLamLlM  ridden owi  WouLhoMed near  1in>»A  -c;  :MI  Tio'J 
Ur  Tsinfi  llltaiveriaafljn  imTJj  AW;  . . _ 

THREE  aSCm  ?4 -ui-jmdi-  c-o:  rtus  courao  and  •mntnin  ^ ‘rff  ip^  dra 

1uri.;m  HCREl  ,WKM  rK;?iCi‘4.i«.lfiAk/ESOHElfENTURE|rN''Bt(V  jirtvSil  W.-.PHY  .aL'LD 
lift  lyt’  jnoifior  i,  ::r.  '=ECIA1-*.  <«x  Mil  111h  end  CAWlCittfEl113  139i  ol  15  iaMrv  . 

PLEASURE  TMCK;  in  . ,cn.  r,Md*.>.  .'i  ml  >apl  cn  lumpe^d  irade  fuui  luiiang. ' - ■* 
fncincr  T.nie  ,Th.r-..  1.1 


3.30  (Miysisrry  DFUMCOillJHPE  AfCDMUBDiSSlEH’CAP  lairn LB73 


254101  unasyEVMBK»(M){CinABafley4-1B-4 JGmWl 

0613-40  FAR  AHEAD  (144)  (D)J  Eyro  *-10-0 Sltarieyl 

340-230  WONDEMBJL  DAY  jBQ)  (CO)  HAttMTy  5-2-3 -BHhanerB 

56-2610  NOSE  MO  BOUNDS  (16)  U JahraBn  3-8-12 -JWomrB* 


3113)5  GALAPHIO  (15)(D)  C BfiBaln  3-8-4  B Doyle  8 

64-1035  TABRIZ  (14)  (CJ(RF)JBelMll3-M WJO‘Coo«o*«* 

08-0212  FAnrnniaB(a) (CD) (BP) MraJRaiiBden 34-8 JMnT 

8 00-1004  EUmSCBPTIC  (7)  (OTEsetefOy4-^1  FL»wh(S)6 

9 50-0684  nm  CAY  (7)(OTC0ldMII1 5-7-0 DttTWM  Unfbrtt  (3)  3 

TOP  FQm  TWS.  Mynhwt  8.  Trirt  7,  <Mw*»  B [ 

inkHAkil  1DOW  Cm  lB-B(DDeri0|)8  no 

BotHofi  (M  Falrywlnge.  7-2  Konmwv  Dance*.  4-1  Tatatz.  5-1  Oaiaplno.  7-1  Euro  Sceptic.  10-1  WMfleiftil 
Day.  Xm(p  Cay.  14-1  Nose  Mi  Bound*  0 imiino 

ram  oubje  - FAHYWmoS:  Qood  headway  Z ou.  Wept  on.  rax  oaceat  wim.  3 2nd  aohtnd  QoU  ftsc 
(PoehMraa  ind.  Gd-Fmj. 

KMKffiVDAIICBh  Chased  imden.enytZoiiLledooarliauLailouLliiSaiinailBmnklHjpaniiiCf. 
Gd) 

TABR&  Led  «t  out  lo  3 out  one  pace  final  hatong.  9 5Ul  Dhd  Society  Oil  (Btpon  InuGU). 

OALAPMOi  Chased  leador  M.  hded  inside  Itaal  hirtong,  S 5Ui  Ohd  AOantk  Ms  [Sanoown  im30iy. 

EURO  BCEPnCi  Led  atlar  U oat  t)  n ow.  one  piCB.  2B4tti  to  Eawrry  iBm-ortey  ImKJBv.  Gd-FmL 
WONDERFUL  DAY:  Hard  ridden  ovei  3 cut.  nxm  Mod.  121  &h  Mid  ShMng  Exunpn  (Wlndeoi  imS.Gd- 

Fm) 


4.00  BUKSTNORMBMOIOMAL  HANDICAP  lM4fC3,7B5 


504-603  BEANO'S BSSH0(6) kl  JonnUfln 4-1IW! JWeanrl 

014-600  CHATHAM ISLAMD (48) (D)C Brittain 5-8-7 BDoytoB 

6-00460  TULU (18)  Ura  J Haimdcn  5-8-6 ■ Doorfag  3 

an«55-IBAIHWI(IflO)DUder  4-0-6 DMeCaho4 

6354-14  CHEERFUL  ASPECT  (43)  (BP)  EDualaD  1-0-4 KDariw# 

8-22565  TRALEBOB (7) (D)  ■ 3 Voore 6-6-7 ^DRtaKoaMlS 


TOP  FWMI  TIPS]  dwntid  Aipoet  10,  PfO1*  Boooo  7 
1 BBS: DH^anAh  3 B 1 3 W Onoe  5-4  (A  C ttomrq  B ran 


7-4  Cneertul  Aspac.  3-r  Deono  u Beeto.  4-1  Dwleios.  7-1  Uaraur.  5- 1 Cfutfiam  BWd.  12  Tuhl 

POmaUOB-CHEBVULASPeCTrUdineiSiiiuliiral  headed  11  mA,  one  pace.  IB  am  heMnd  Meg  s 
Memory  iBath  Im2ia6y.  Cdl 

DEARtra  BKUKh  Led  ufild  omr  21  aid.  ted  On.  71 3rd  bM  Tftaw  iBevortoy  lmU.  Gd-Fmi. 
THAUOKMs  oumaced  rner  3 a,L  7i  l«:  si  5 bhd  Ejowry  (Bevwtev  1miro».  GitFm) 

CHATHAM  ISUUHhTiacfiBd  inaaers  driven  along  ty/eiS  auL  Ann  taatem.  121 7Bi  bhd  Rn»mr?  iLmcostfr 
Iiru-Odj 

MAN8UR1  in  ttuch.  ehari  'jvor  1!  «;■.  njj  oukiiri  61  5th  bfihtno  Awl  lor  v Dteam  iBtlghtnn  lm4l.Cd| 
TULU;  Pinminein  umi  bded  auiou , cvrir  3f  ruL  VU  12m  bhd  Slraleffc  Plfy  fPantttracJ  1m4T.  Cdi 


4.30  HEW  UMVER9TY HAIDHI  STAKES  Ira 41  UJ>7B 

1 65  BAflAOUETA (14) Ji.Tt. 4-0-10  . .OPoon(«3 

3 Ti-  BEQUEATH  (338) <-  Cew 4-J-10 ...WRyaol 

3 E4-43  WRAWAHDBI  (38)  6 H.IH  5-8-9 JDSn»(31Z 

TOP  POm  TIPSc  WBamder  8,  BmocoA  T 
1995:  Torah  V«t1 3 B 8 W Canon  5-4  (B  W HI)  4 m 

Bottiogi  10-1*  W'lavunaer.  £-4  Bf-djesw.  ■J-'EpigoelA  a 

ram  GUIDE  - wnjWAHDER:  =1  n«fr;  ennnor  ':«ef  3 Ml  iMed  II  oul  141 2ne  Sen.nd  Chiel 

Corien«ir  iWiiiu.-,  ■■ml*. 

BBOUEATM  Prsa>resl  riLI  i fid  i Ij-.l-'-i  S-iwum  ir-o  |usi  au;ni  hd  2nT  =1  fta.oi  Circle 
iHewmaiui  inr  'j;  "rri 

BARAQUHTA:  *>6*?*-:,  )• : c-'f!"-  v*  'S  S-  S’  i -M  ‘FfCi  loCI.  &:■ 


5.00  OPEN  LEARNING  INSTITUTE  MAICGH  STAKES  Tf  100yd*  Ca^BI 

1 ACCWOY I ■?  --  ■ BDorieT 

3 K«  - SHALT  A CHIEF  1831)  = 5 4-^7  FTytan  (71* 

a X- DANOHOJAZZITHEtaoi)  J ,VJ jMV-i-:  ..  HHnw.dya 

4 BWJinors  pr3»«se ’J  r- --ir  -«-■•.  OMbisn 

B POUR  PROSPECT  (18)5 W Ryn3 

6 .-  TOTALLY  DIFFERENT  (222)  jCli'C,)  4-8-71  . . 0 McCabe  6 

7 : HAHMALOU  [32!  5 * h-1  W Wood.  B 

8 UCMES<S{2e)-  3-M  - . FLyoeh(5)5 

O TANCOTCAOT  6 . . II  (Mart.  8 

TOP  FOM  TIPS:  Haoulou  8,  Polar  Proipoct  7,  lAcheehiS 
1 am  Marxes  3 B 1 1 W Ryos  1-3  <N  R A OxMf  O ran 

tMtbg:  .LJ  -i«r  " US1:-  P-‘i'  ‘-r  Ercar...-  ^ 


FOM  OUIDE  - HAHNAL01L  - 

7‘ I j.'V  i.--F-r 

POUR  PHOSPECTi  j. - 
IACKESI5: S“ei* 


V : ii.,cii.'-i  ».ii:ji  in;  1’J 2:.; ben.p;  ■.'j-.1;  -j-—  'Bovfic, 


•'prj’jp  <j3.SPi 

r if i.'  * *■-<!  Ch-il  & ji*j:  1 


Hamilton  programme  tonight 


7.00  Soriou  Hurry 

7.30  Simand 

BOO  BBty  Bushwachar 


UOTHooWl 

BLOO  Ron1* 
(LOO  Lord 


: Qood.  * Denotes  bOakcrm, 

MHdte to M9I1  Bundacn boat i*ploafc  . . i„  

* W brae*  eti  Mler  herso1*  oawo  deoole  day*  eloeo  IMri 

\Q  HUULTQM  ADVHmSEH  AMATEUR  fOOKHS  HAMDttAP  Sf  __  _ 

ANOTltraEPtSOIK^»mUKLrtrni1l'-L.4!  ^ . .-  -**££** 

S^5W  ISS^THEHAWK UDo« HM  ' • *' 

SSS  “ 

£5lDAT»Aa roow (COJ  lLa  i;  «*•  O Kf«e*rt4 

ORM TIPS:  Ttawfcal  Bose*  A Heal  Mnor  7,  d-ohyCtapwi 

o:r-JTwvMlB«em  4-1  Cnwf*  CIMW  5-1  Mmw  UaiHi. "-8 MM 
TherysV.  7-! NjiuMl he*  IB-1  CoMaw  «Jeh  


Hu  JmM  8 
J Oetaim  (7)  1 
. - _ .MnCWBImi  (7) 
10* 

ftnLPearcoll 
Hn  HCbHi  5* 

-Alknenai(T)1 


) AK8LER  (SCOTLAND)  S8UMO  STAKES  1»  If  CS.1B6 
'J,  AMHGSJ A (33)  (C)  vn  5 Bnjtoirw  S-B-l  > - - 

I Himiut I1M U'il • & Lr  j-8-11 

saUNO(13)  3 Vice  -B-1 ' — • 

iili-w;  KHAVE  (131  p MtnlBIlh  J-F-4  . - - ■' 

% 52psA  WWMRtai)W)PU^»‘a,a-e-1  - - 

MTlPSiSh  Arthw  IW**B.Sh*apd  7.  Rooaod  B 

...  S.rwir.7  9-7  3-1  ■ * S,;  'V'I"U' 


5 warms  3 
J Fertu»s2 
P Fecs4y(5)4« 
J Wcaaor  9 

TObbi  12 


AhiCraMnl* 


Bale  dtumi  t 
K Onlay  1 
A Ebskay  10* 
J fniiuyB 


- Sin 


00  LAWS  SUPREME cmfflTnWB STAKES  1 m M tM1 1 

| BUSHWACKEHOBIL'h  M 

.. V OTTO  8 »*CTQ  rroi  V PJ-JISS" 

1 O.V  - SALKIOH  LADOERtB^fl P<-rir 


A Oartojfl 

J L'Jujvqi  4 

T Cu,un  J 


* ten  past  six  ran  - n—  - j-* 

5 ;s '-5  KISSEL  ri9):  “j- 4-i-: 

6 8-  HUT CHICS  LADY (9) (Cl  - — J-U  ...  - 

TOP  POfBH  TIPS:  Sahmoo  Ladder  S.  BSy  SudnaAar  T 

Briltagii-sSj— 5 . £.  .a-:  t— Ph-&.  ■:-! Cwa £«?.-;•  4>-l 

nii'inns*  r d i*B*n 


8.30  SAmrS  ABO  SIMMERS  CHALLEHOE  CUP  HANDICAP  1m  BSyda  C4431 

1 25:44.' CA5HHeRELAD7(13)(D).:.  . _R L^pinS 

2 L14-C5;  WESTOOmO«BUa{21)(D)Vi  --"’  ":  »i'  i-M  . K Dario,  9 

3 15-1*55  TATHCA  (195  (6)  ii *-!— 7 aUfipn[7)4 

4 L-y.T?  SCAHASEN<14)(CD)  S-r'-mne  ■ «-L--.  . J Fi 

9 TALEHTEO  TWO  (33)  (CO)  5 — J Won. 

6 C45-:  «VEHEAREK(74:C*-7— :-.2  1 ’•  D PAcKi 

T KDHJCraAH(40)(t3>)a-i,  :- J:re;  i-?-C 

B V.Z.:  RAPID  HOVER  (9)  {CJC  V v>  5*-’-T  PFeauy(5)B* 

TOP  POm  TIPS:  C4re  He  A Hog  3.  Weriere  Oe*end  T,  Trifta  8 

Batting y_l  7 ynj  T—  .l—  f : je'f.V  *-7  U4<  9-2  r«4!j(nn  8-1  i.i  I.Y  4 Fmg  10-* 


9.00  WKCOM  HOMES  UA1DEM  AUCTION  STAKES  3T0  6f  CBri38 
1 S3  HOTS  KOBE  (35)  J'i.hjt!  5-12  - - 

Z «5  OSOMEHrAL(9)5'-i.1-.A)'«S-!J  

3 BACK  MINE  USSR  ■'.•j-i-i3='i  8-5  - - 

4 a PLUTARCH  AMCEL (IB)  W^er-s  9-2 

9 ” REB  ROMANCE  132)3^,1  Sr- in  g-<  _ 

8 m BOLLERO  (9)  (BF)  4 £i^!»  5-0  . - - - 

7 il’  CAHTSAY»IOWT(9)  = l*:ri-4Jf  8-0 

B <U  mOYAHS  SOHC(IS)  JOMe  1*  S— & 

9 CC£  «SBBAIICaOHA(l4)VP5';aie8-3 ..WHeHckB 

TOP  Kim  YIPS:  BoBve  B,  Red  Raneae*  7.  Otmrid  6 

nmleyi  15-4  6ac»  "i  T'f  Ervf  i B-;*  7-2  !-•  Cycmwrui  r-‘  Pi'-anee  17-1 

Ljrixry-vnl  Uisj  Ba-aier*  25-:  Si-;  9 ■■■■■■• 


K Dariey  3 
AkbckayB 
JWawore 
PFouoy(3)4 
K Sind  (7)  7* 


9.30  TEMBNT  CALEDONIAN  BREWERIES  HAMH.TON  GOLD  CUP  H-CAP  In  St  14^14 
1 K-OC-21  WELSH  HtU(9)(SBiu) (CD) Urs  U F^n>,  7-:>: 

9 ttMiO  A8KEWI<3B)(C)  v'-A,T-..'4nc5:-!J-8 

8 ”3464  MAIIAaAH«1)',.'=,:  ;aiii-V2  . . - - 

4 ’4^3  RED  SPECTACLE  (18)  = '■T'l'-  4-?“1 

8 4*;s-‘l  LORO  ADVOCATE  I23HCB)  D *.:'in  f-8-4 

B 2-5:5-  MOOMJCKT  CALYPSO  085)10  M L'nBd>-  5-6-i 

7 DAILrSPOBTCniL(9IE.!f-«,|.''7-6-' 

8 3f.X-f  WCTOSUWUJPS)(CB)P4.  jm4-'-::  - 

TOP  FORM  TWS;  Welah  «BS  8,  Weser  Lorfo  T.  Lard  Adveulf  8 

■riBug:  "-Ski-:*  *-i  J*’-  n.V  fl-.i'r.- 

f-  • Mjn.'j,"  "ir  > r-jW'-’ 


Kempton  evening  card 


MS  Shxvto  Logia  (all) 
T.IO  AMn 
7j*0  Oingar  Pok 


B-1 0 
BAORridh 
9.10  Homing 


Sate*  Good.  * Dmota*  Mtaktre.  Orem  HM»  nrenbere  bert  wrer  8L 
6.45  MARS  BUUDm  AUCTION  STAKES  2VQtrC24S7 

101 

24  EATON  PARK  (10)  R AMlietf  6-6 

SB— dare  1 

102 

103 

104 
108 
108 

1 

3 

as 

|| 

to 

PP5te*by(6)B 

107 

no 

5 MADAME  CHIKWRY  (9)  J Eustace  &-1 

J Trie  10 

in 

in 

113 

114 

j shu  LOOK  (25)  A Fostor  7-TZ 

335  WHAT  HAPPBHD  WAS  (14)  M Unde  7-12 

THpcrite  13 . 

iita nr  (3)  11 

TOP  ram  TFB:  »np*e  Logic  8,  Yhtortrt  Oraara  7,  Btota  8 
199fc  Bedrid*  HHI 3 B 7 R Cochn—  14-1  (J  ■ P BMh|  1 3 ran 

PeHhN  4-1  Simple  Luge.  5-1  (Km  O'  Fortum*.  RimOuattow.  IW  Vlcurta'a  Onjum.  7-1  firtsta.  Eaua 
Pirn  6-1  Wtul  Hflpcened  Was  18-1  Uadarae  Ctmiwrv  14 


7.1 0 ALLIED  DUNBAR  HANDICAP  loi  C3.713 

SOI  C3Q7-02  AB9HUL5 PLA1IE(34)(C0) C Wall  5-840 ODoOtaWa 

302  01MD1  SHARP CORSUL(fS)H  Candy 4-8-10  CMarS 

303  J13015  ROHELUOM  (SB)  (D)  0 ArtnahoW  5-8-3  — J RridT* 

304  534-0  DESBir CAT (30) H TfiDOBae donee 3-8-0  WOnaaB 

SOS  D0-10  NAVAL HUMTBI (87) TOP K»dS 3-9-0  — OHMS 

SOB  62Z-01  APACHE  LEN (18) RHuiran  >8-13  ... JhM(7M(I)t 

207  000-060  OADGS  (9)  (D)  D Mono  5-8-8 DHvrleaal* 

SOB  00-4HZ2  ROCKY  WATERS  fl  3)  PBeigdyne  r-8-fl P MeCdke  (3)  to 

200  XS-atUMCme  muss (tn  I Boutnij 3-6-5 L Dettori 4 

2030-60  HISB UP SUVGDKl (IS) (D)  W Mnsson  6-8-3  AIMhlMS 

000-031  RET  FRmm(SM«)(D)MJvXs  34-2  ThHeall 

TOP  FORM  TIPS:  Stop  Caiwd  0,  M FYew  7,  Adminde  film  I 
1 885i  tadM  3 B 7 ■ NM*  1 1-1  (R  W AnaMnug)  10  raa 

BiHM|iB-aRMFfeir.7-2Sit3rpCoiBiil.5-i  Oartmg  imago,  b-l  Admirals  Rime.  10-1  ApacMUn.  12- 1 
Deseri  Cel  neeky  Wllen  14-1  Naval  Hunlar  11 


310 

S11 


7.40  VENUS  MAIDEN  STAKES  3TO  1n«  BS^M 

301  0 AQUA5TAR(B)J0uekii»-0  - 

303  0 FULL THROTTU(B)WTainpkiiN 3-0  . . 

3 GINGER  FOX  (IQ  H Cecil  9-0 

050-  HAYAAM  (233)  W Hem  .. 

pgCOSSRI  H Cecil  8-0  

: SHAW  KABEBR  (25)  (BF)  Sw»d  Me  Wuw  94) ' 

040-  MISCHIEF  STAR  (874)  D ElaAonn  8-4 

i 00P5  PBTT)B(15)Mi»  JCfdl  8-9 
0-  TBK  ALLOWED  (305)  U SMiw  M 
0-5 TIMA (37)0 Chappell B-fl  . 

0-0  VENDETTA  (37)  I Billing  6-9  . 

TOP  ram  TIPS*  Ohifor  Fo>  B,  Sharaf  Kaboor  7,  Tima  lined  6 
1995:  Abb  3 8 QR Prtee4-1  (H  W Imlraql  IS  ran 


303 


300 

an 

308 

309 

310 

311 


-SWNheertia 
.PRriWnoall 
.PNEMeyT 
_W  Cane*  2 


. -L  DeHart  8 

Daa.  OWoM  (3)  5 

_ JLCMcIO 
- _ J HeM  3 
.TSgnkal 
. ..Pud Eddery 4 


(-4  Oinjer  Fj>  T-J  5lMf3(  Ubwr.  10-1  Pliewni  Tima  AllOaed.  12-1  Agw  Slur,  ijcpv  Pnm. 
20-1  full  Thrcfie  25-1  'Jfn lelLi  yy 


8.1  O OUARDIAN  PflOPBmES  HANDICAP  1«  41  CS^IB 


401 

402 

403 


407 

40B 

409 

410 

411 

412 
4*3 
414 
41B 
410 


20-0800  FAWY  XNHUiT  (32)  R Kvenn  4-1IL0 


106-000  TAPPETO  (IB)  H Candy  4-9-13 

8-42450  PKHnM>TMB(11>CS*iiMi-HH0  Jmil|bai12 

26-6034  DOBHY  THREE  (7)  (IQRtodgea  6-8-8 Purt  Eddery  13 

40-4121  PAHADUE  WATERS  (33)  RJHoeOMon  4-8-6  J Raid  10 

6D43-O0  SHUT  AOAHI{1B)SS)nfiW0d  4-8-fi  L Dettori  9* 

230323  OPMRAL  MOUKTAH  (2)  CP)  (BF)  B Meehan  8-8-0 Pol  Eddery  IS 

225000-  DOUBLE  ECHO  (413)  (D)  JBeOnH  B-6-13  VCmo 

46606-0  STAR  FIQHTICn  (9)14  HaytoS  4-8-9 JJ  DuflM1 11+ 

068-600  GAUWAY  BLADE  (9)  4 Jana  8-6-3 IT  ItMltoen  1 


(2)2* 


5032-01  DUTY  SOtGEAm  (181(D)  P MldMfl  7-6-0  , 
000-340  HIQR  oeHHE(IB)  J AmoM  3-7-12 


— C Artmw—  (5)  14 
--  7(3)  18 


(2544?  WOITASHAIIBLES(t8)(D|  L Uoitlaguu  Hdl(  S-T-I2 JrCfOM  1 

BD1002- HOmnODOnn (21  B)(D)WMiBsa. 7-7-10 JIA4MM7 

IVCMDSO  BaotCXHAQUETTE  (19)  TWed  6-7-10 ^laoa  Waada  (7)  8 

00-080  DABHMOMVAMB(1S)PHarraB-7-» JQUmi  3 


TOP  FORM -im  PwottM  Wtten  8.  ISBUiaa  Ttane  7,  Demy  nmee  8 
19B5:  W-Aad  3 8 STOtdna6-9(J  Akehael)  11  rea  f 

niMer3-l  Paiadbe  Waters.  4-1  Gomral  Moulflar,  6-1  Dormy  Three,  Duty  Sergeart.  B-1  WMtWMmMes. 
70-1  tflgh  Deaire.  12-1 5im  Again.  FWmng  nmea  Ki 


8.40  JUnTERLavriD  STAKIS  ire  «B2yd*C3^39 

801  2-00301  SEA  nCTOR (B? JL  toms 4-8-Q  

302  1S-53X  SECRET  SERVICE  (14)  C Thornton  4-6-10  - 

BOB  5310(00-  YACHT  (388)  THMd  *4-10 

804  00-0080  PEARL  ramiRa  (22)  S Woods  4-8-7 

SOB  00-3  BHJ6AHITA  (1 1)  M TnmpMna  5-6-2 


Peri  Eddery  d 

.MBddery  3 

WWoedet 

P RoUdwh  4 

• B 


4-80  VHIHNS  (18)  H Cedi  3-8-3 

TOP  FORM  T*S  Pnri  tatarei  8,  Bebwrtta  7 
IBBSsWMSbreetaany  B 9 2 S Sadeee*-4(Mre  B Saiere)  Bna 

7-4  SeeM  Sendee.  9-4  Belnuna,  7-2  Vkrtdb,  5-1  Sea  tfh±n.  12-1  Read  Vemarg.  20-1  Yacn 

Birereere 


9. 1 0 DMM  HUES'  HANDICAP  7f  C3420 


•Ol 

802 

803 


43-3150 


1 (11)(D)B  Meenan  4--HW} . 


(SHB4  STOLEN  MELOOY  (32)  S Dow  4-8-10 

60-0  BELLAGAIUA  (23)  G Lnde  3-8-5 

*-<M  WPPY(I6)C  BnBatn  3-8-0 

0-00  HORIMH  BAUJBT  (22)  R Hannon  JJJ-) 

304-  PAVm  HOLLY  (319)  M K-0IS  3-8-7  

85SMB  WHmiBT  (23)0  french  On*  3-8-1 J . 

0300-0  DEBRLY  (IB)  D Moms  3-6- W 


R320-26  AOAM TUGSimai (41) OL  Moore  3-6-10 

30-6052  HOBBIO  XWPIBSE  (7)  A Jams  3-6-6 

a-OO  RttXY  BABY  P0)TMW1 4-6-5 

(MShC  HPlLA  COOL4  (SO)  M UosOb  *S-3 


400-0  KIUATTY  LARK  (140)  WMeeSonVT-10 - 

TCP  ram  TPSi  ZMda  Zook  B,  SMea  Melody  7,  BeBeeanBe  • 
19H:  BeaBe  3 B 2 IHolorie  Andefev  39-1  (Ure  L Rlgrdq  19  ran 

BMnr  4-1  Stolen  Metody.  9-5  Morning  SurprUe.  5-1  Zelda  Zonk.  6-1 
Fare  Holly.  8-1  Dearly,  12-j  Again  Together 


JHeUIO 
-ADMy(B)B 
..J*«4K*n4 
- W Caron  3 
-.PetGddreyT 
..WWbods  IS 
-C  Adaneoa  (3)  2 
-UhribiiMS 
-J  Orion  B 
-C  Cream  (7)8 
.JLCMk  11 
.JTIMuaiS 
1 


BtlM.  T-1  BeRaceriSa. 


•Blinkered  for  the  Orel  time:  Beverley  2.00  Abwone  Again;  230 Penny's  WtshJng; 
130  Nose  No  Bounds,  Tabriz.  HAMILTON  7 JO  Jabaroot  KEMPTON  7.10  Gadge: 
a i«  Fairy  Knight.  Shin  Again.  YARMOUTH  2.15  Ship's  Dancer;  3 15  Cheyenne 
Spirt  L 


Yarmouth  runners  and  riders 


2.1S  Alwanya 
3_4B  Bold  Ortontol 
3.19  Easy  Dndu 


3- 49  Prerniwood  Crackers 

«.19  ScjHOncr 

4- 4B  FHrilNy 
MS  PARSA  (nap) 


Going:  n*m.  * DawtM  b&dwre.  Dim  No  atoredago. 

2.15  CHARTER HANDWAP 3TO1la«C3^B1 
1 ati-a.’  OO  WITH  THt  WIND  (*2)44  EWi1*-' 

3 (-■> >3  ALWAROA  (13)  “ sritoeMig  1-5 

3 3U.^6  UOrfl(22)i:e.,;j.-i>-l 

4 «'-Wi  5WP^  DANCER  (1S)(BF)JD->nKD»-i; 

5 COLOUR  COUHSELU)fl(  13)  flFkwrn-b 
TOP  FORM  TCTS:  Alerenu  B.  Grew  «W»  The  Wind  7 

BeBHFl—  -I».”0I  -l'lol..i.Tl-WlM  5-lil-r  • D-ir.'r.. 5- 1 'j^nl  h-lCek-u* Cemwllof  5 


mail 

L DoCforf  2 
-PMEddreyS* 
D Mny»  1* 


2.45  EBF  RTHER  BURE  AUCTION  HAB»  STAKES  3Y08I  C3.13S 

1 X BOLD  OMENTAL  (13)  N Can  jepua  9-0 

2 ISLE orcOMlEOIDORUii  JCn-4  <U)  ..  LDeMoriA 

3 : KEWWOOO  MCIOOV  (13)  (8F)  M Bed  9-0  ..  ..  M Fares.  2 

4 4)  SUPEROUEST  (7)  17  OSnnjii  M _ _ _ .baaOTborel 

5 j HA1UWB4G (15)  P “-noway  9-h  N Wfebnre  9 

TOP  FORM  TB*Si  OoM  driaotal  a.  land  Metody  7 

BeltireP  5—1 1'Jn  Or  Cbni-^Jnt.  Bc*4  (niraikil.  7-1  Ktenmod  Mrtooy  6-1  tkawginrJl  W-1  hakwntg 


3.1  5 HOPTON  CONDmOKS  STAKES  81  CSJB04 

1 CHEYDWE  SPIRIT  (11)  (CO)  B run  tor,  4-9-7 

2 03-:c:  EASY  DOLLAR  (37)  (9)60  .We  *-i-4 

3 rso-n:  HANNING  STAN  118)  BrlJUUU 

TOP  mm  TIPS:  Cbeyen  SpM  8.  Wbrareg  star  7 

J-:  Chi-tcnne  5p'.:  11-1  Wa-n.ivj?*.  5-'  East  G;0u 


J Stank  (3)1* 
L Drtl.ll  3* 


3.45  TOLLHOUSE  5ELUMG  STAKES  ZYO  Bf  rgaim 

1 j SAymWOOO CRACKERS (11) N CjHighje Vi|  MBddrey4 

3 VICTORY  AT  HART  I Caimben  5- 11 0 r.idk.ii  m 1 

3 43i033  CAVIAR  AND  CANDY  (91 D CoiT&.n  S--.  . LNeretan(S)a 

4 C SUPER  SCRAVEL5  (25)  J lure’ll  6-6 ■ r*Tn  3 

TOP  ram  nps*  Cetrfer  And  Caady  fl,  Breamd  erector  7 

l j-1 1 Cap  v Arid  Cito*.  J-T  "io-jii  S«a#i  i-.  3-T  Cracvniq  B-1  WOnry  Al  Han 

4 new 


4.1  5 MO  I ILK  HJBOHAH  HANDICAP  SI  CS^ai 

1 KCail  MOUSOKA* (3) (7ta«)(0) s lined 4 -|<M 

2 ^2ii:  SEA-USER (1 3] (0)T  Owvcr  T-KHI  . 

3 OOSMi  SAMSOLOM  (IB)  (CDI  P Minrilni]  h-h-6 

4 43C-nr  BUtfmN0SKY(14)(DI  Z Bnvrrv  10-  V0 

5 2J4COO  SHARP  NIP (6) (C)(0) T'f  K'*er  b-6-ll  . 

9 0XKI5  MUMBLE  BOW  (B)(D)  (OF)  P 11  Uncrwn-^i-l' 

T ri4=J-7*  DALPANE 14)  (D)  N CiHMn.re  jJ.-J 

B -ayjQ-  eMO  ANOtir  TNCSiNL(23S)0  i--.| 

TOP  mm  TIPSi  SwhOob*  a,  Mwawbale  7.  Dotare*  e 
n.llkin-*  "~  r~  " — 7-J  Uoumhom.  “lj  TXniin.r-.lv  M u>ii, 

Sa-iwniys,  24-1  LLrl  ALcul  TTie  iji’l 


17* 

— - . L Dritori  fl 

. -Pari  Eddery  2 
. . HDafO 

DBIggal* 


■ l-  Bo*  8-1  Simsalwn.  I?-1  Bripnrs. 


4.45  J4HM  HOUHIICN  MAIDEN  FKJJE5*  STANK  3YQ  Tf  C4.13B 

1 BLOSBOMVBLLE  M Jinrrv  6-11  . . . 

2 0-CHAflfSSStMiaam  (338)  ClVjll6.il 

3 IS  FATEF1U1V  (21)  (fiF)  Siw  l Mn  Surer, r 3-1: 

4 i MKHULE  (1 1)  J frr.y; 1 f-11 

5 JS-:s  0MAM  (32)  HC. I-1 6-!! 

« 5-‘  MVALJADE(40)p.h.ii«4.:i 


PI 
WLenia 
-L  Dettori  7 
OHbd  1 
. Pal  Eddery  8 


7 J-2  RUWY  (33)  (BF)  C Berrjl&id  6-11  . . _ 

B TRUE  JOY  M oku*  8-TI . . 

9 WITH  CADE  W Jjrm  8-1 1 

TOP  PORM  YlPSiltaiar.  a,  FriMuBy  7,  Itawy  0 

asr  "■s  r,uB  **■ 9-1  omarfl- fijw' jflo* 


R»N«a 

Pred  Eddary  9 
R Day  4 


5.1  5 H0RNUU  RUSS'  HANDICAP  3YO  1m  21  E3.179 
1 005-611  AIRSEH  (15)  (D)  J Gosden  0-7 


(WJ16m  5ISTAA  ACT  (9)  (BF)  U Cwnnon  9-; 

3 IOMj-19  MStrfi  MEMORY  (23)  (B)  Jen*'  B«rr-,  6-1IJ 

4 (B-Q1  PARSA  (9)  (Stb  ai)  (O)  . 1 Dump  C-;n 

5 ON  THE  HOME  RUN  (21)  J Jon*jrvj  B-6  ' 

8 D05-5J0  EPPKACIOUS  (8)  C Beny^jd  ?-|i 

TOP  mm  TIPS:  Aktab  B.  Perea  7 

*****  ,wni  F jra  H™*1  &-1  At:  <-1  M+5'j  «an.s)  it-i  Ettoic.cw 


RHW»2 
4 Eddrery  (7)  1 
N Vartey  (3)  3 
Pal  Eddery  4 
NDeyB 
DBi*)eS 


Results 


REDCAR 

PMB  TCECEE.  .3  Parkin 

aw  art: 

PH®-nM,,8wwa£,,°  DuolF 

Z-45  (1m);  y,  6R5TUI  140003 TICK,  P 
Rdbhtoon  |5-2|.  2.  Mghapood  (7-4  lav]  3, 
rnfii'tl'i.m™'  *■  ,V  ,M  To? 
c^atcsS-f’^S'?!.“'B,ialF  a ,0-Tf* 

Seri?--1---  TflcJ5'  C46  09 

X1B  (2m  NyriaR  QOOO  HAND,  N Con- 

1Mnn(^,-Un?OIUW'  K Fj,lon  W-3L 

*•  Pond  i2o-i  1 a k - 

15-11  4-1  f.n  Plum  fJol  lO^TT^T 
JMArtyn  Wanul  T«iv  C4  80  tl  30  La  Mi 

sa 

■■■linn*  (1 1 *10 lav t 12 ran  [j.  nk  , . p. 
TWO-  CIO 60  C2  40  Cl  40  Cl  20  ft. « c 
CIA  10  T,lc  CO. 10  CSF  134  66  ' & 3 F 

a SSi*"**0* K F4'ton 

I^^.  S.  PrWIy  Affair  (4-1  |,_iavl.  , 
Tavirad»Knli*ii.-ii  TTtnirf.ili.iT- 

^?*1S 1 1 Conlr*<;l  Br'dae^K 

mn  is  is  i t£  A^kioni  Toi.-  rea  rim 
Clio  (160  U.40  tolF  f,(7n  ^ 

C28JO  CSF  C3I  70  Tfie.,M  J0  Tn> 
PLACNPOTr  Cd  20  OUADfSt,  (4  * 

SALISBURY 

2J>0(8f>  I.QRESDa  JSWSL.  r,,,no  o 

(IS-8  I9YK  2,  SNRW  (-I^I  ^ TO  Va 
WNK7-1l.1l  ran  A.shhfl  in  ManHoTiToLf 
C2.90:  C1.40.  C1.70.  Cl  SO  Dual  F-  C77n 
C1S70  CSF  C1020  *■  ' 0 Tfi° 

M*.  T,3i,^n  (T^j 

IrvL  a,  unchmtad  Water*  (10-11-  3 
Tuwye  QHI  (7-1).  1 1 mn.  K,  | (PCnloi  Tilo’ 
C4  40.  Cl 50.  C3.5Q.  £l  50.  Dual  F r>,m 
T/to  rraso  CSF  o?  « Ti-rwar-  C2f«  84* 


3.00  (Bf)i  1 , SIR  JOEY.  M Robe*  Is  (10-11. 
2,  Baybi  (10-1);  3,  High  Domain  (5-1  to). 
“ V sh  hd  (P  Murphy)  Tol»-  C1B  6tt 
^ C2S0.  C2.5Q  Dual  F-  CfiTJO  CSP 

CKO  41.  Trio  CJ60  50  Trlcast  CE3142. 
»JO  (in  am  1,  PERSIAN  PUNCH,  T 
Quinn  15-2):  2.  Old  brimh  1 11-10  law.  ■. 

noting  Ughl  T7-1)  S ran  1*.  12  (D 
^svwmi  To’e,  cj  £1  50  c,  ,0  Qua!  F- 
C JO  i^SF  LSW.NR:Slipans. 

*-00  (In)  1 . WAKDCRtNO  STAB,  N Day 
'‘"‘I-  L THIyard  (15-2):  3,  Dnoboo—  da 
HoitI'T-ii  6-4 la. Salmmah  13ran.IL.3E 
U Fjmhami  Tola:  C5  B0.  Cl  .60.  t22a 
CMaDu.il  F CS0  -30.  Trio  £35  oa  CSF' 

«0(8f3«yd4>  I.OEKTUtmONY.B 
£2!?  Il4-’l-  ».  Intrebn  f7-a  TaW.  ». 

15 ran  Hd.*  IM Ryan) Tom 
L19  10.  CS  00.  Cl  40.  C3  60.  Dual  F.  CS4  50 
Trio  (330  JO  CSF-  C63  02.  Trlcasr  CSQ7  « 
NR  Fa>reKoEly 

S-OO  (11*1):  1,  CHARLOTTE  CORDAY.  M 
WHs  (5-«  favj:  2,  Premier  WgM  (9-1 L *. 

l6-'l  ,s  *««  3X  1*  (G  WreflBl 
OD.  C1.10.  CSL80.  £1.60  Dual  f 
CIO  30/Trio  EAiXl  CSF  £1074. 
JAWWiiiN-jumh  C4. 136.68  earned  oxer 

'a  Komolon  hjdj* 

ptAC«POT:  Cl98  «l  OUADPOTi  L?8  m 
• cin.e  Brliuin  fi  Derby  lUUano  and  P™- 
mi'.'  Ellington  winnar.  Luso.  Ison  course  » 

huiano  hi^  too  per  <^1  Italian  record  tn  die 

^rwiD  One  Gran  Premio  d<  Milano  *1  S*n 
on  Sunday 


1) 


& 


«utv  z 

•r  *■ 


• - 

— - 


* 


Tlie  Ouardian  Wednesday  June  12 1996 


EURO  96 


Group  C:  Italy  2,  Russia  1 


SPORTS  NEWS  15 


Double  dose  from  clinical  Casiraghi 


Ian  Ross  at  Airfield 


NE  round  of 
| matches  gone  and  al- 
Fready  Group  C 
Jteems  ^reversibly 
shaped.  This  victory  for  Italy 
coming  on  top  of  Germany's 
demolition  of  the  Czech 
Republic,  means  that  matters 
may  already  be  done  and 
dusted  before  next  Wednes- 
day s eagerly  anticipated 
meeting  at  Old  Trafford. 

poorly  at  tiroes 
but  they  still  won  with  much 
to  spare  — a skill  England 
would  do  well  to  master.  But 
above  all  yesterday  was  a tri- 
umph for  Italy’s  coach  Arrigo 
Sacchj  who  opted  for  Pier- 
luigi Casiraghi  instead  of  Fa- 
bnzio  Ravanelli  and  was 
rewarded  with  two  clinical 
strikes  from  the  Lazio  striker. 

Italy  could  even  afford  to 
pull  off  the  gifted  Alessandro 
Del  Piero  at  the  interval,  an- 
other Sacchi  decision  which 
paid  off  handsomely.  Much 
more  of  this  and  the  tifosi  can 
dispense  with  their  rotten 
tomatoes  for  good. 

. The  game  represented  a fas- 
cinating, if  fractured,  mesh- 
ing of  differing  footballing 
philosophies.  Long  before 
Russia  assembled  in  that 
nearby  haven  of  the  oval  hail 
Wigan,  they  proclaimed  their 
game  would  revolve  around 
power  and  stamina.  It  was  not 
so  much  a brazen  promise  as 
an  honest  admission  that 
their  best  chance  of  extending 
their  stay  lay  with  steamroll- 
ering their  more  refined 
opponents. 

Above  all  they  needed  a 
good  start  to  trundle  into 
gear;  instead  they  found 
themselves  a goal  down  in- 
side five  minutes.  It  rermo 
from  a mishit  Cherchesov 
clearance  which  travelled 
barely  35  yards  before  falling 
at  the  feet  of  Di  Livio.  Over- 
coming an  obvious  sense  erf 
surprise,  the  Juventus  player 
nudged  his  first-time  ball  into 
the  path  of  Casiraghi. 

Before  those  Russian  de- 
fenders prepared  to  back- 
pedal could  converge  on  him. 
the  striker  swept  a low  shot 
into  the  bottom  comer  from 
25  yards  with  the  goalkeeper 
completely  stranded. 


Against  a side  of  Italy's  de- 
fewive  capabilities  it  was  a 
serious  blow  but  the  Rus- 
sians,  prompted  by  Kanchels- 
jus.  produced  some  composed 
moves  and  deserved  then- 
equaliser  after  20  minutes  A 
four-man  move  swept  its  wav 
through  the  blue  line  so  effect 
tively  that  once  the  ball 
tended  at  Ilia  Tsymbalai-’s 
feet  there  could  be  little  doubt 
about  the  outcome 
Russia's  Footballer  of  the 
Year  in  1995  did  the  necessary 
well,  dragging  the  ball  lazily 
forwards  before'  steering  his 
shot  just  inside  the  near  post. 

Zola  tried  an  immediate 
resjxmse,  but  his  glancing 
header  dropped  wide.  Soon 
the  Russians  grew  in  strength 
and  confidence  and,  as  Black- 
burn Rovers  discovered  to 
their  horror  against  Spartak 
Moscow  in  last  season's 
Champions  League,  Russian 
football  tends  to  move  along 
apace  even  in  those  moments 
when  the  tempo  slackens. 

, The  appearance  of  the  expe- 
rienced Dona  don  i in  place  of 
the  fading  Del  Pierro  at  half- 
time  underlined  Sacchi's 
refusal  to  favour  celebrity 
players  and  the  expectant  Ital- 
ian supporters  who  comman- 
deered the  Kop  did  not  have 
long  to  wait  before  relaunch- 
ing their  celebrations. 

On  51  minutes  Roberto  Di 
Matteo  and  Zola  -combined  to 
open  the  way  for  Casiraghi  to 
deliver  another  excellent  fin- 
ish from  12  yards.  The  goal 
was  his  10th  in  32  internation- 
als and  made  ;bim  the  first 
man  to  score  twice  in  Euro  96. 

It  was  time  for  the  Italians 
to  turn  on  the  style  and  Cher- 
chesov soon  bad  to  throw 
himself  bravely 'at  the  feet  of 
Zola  who  had  ritced  from  al- 
most the  halfway  line.  Rus- 
sia's substitution  of  Tsymba- 
Iar  underlined  their 
frustrations,  aswfid  a 25-yard 
valley  from  Alexander  Mosto- 
voi past  me  right-hand  post 
But  the  Italians' were  forced 
to  take  a'  sharp  Intake  of 
breath  in  injufy  time  when 
Tsymbalar's;  replacement. 
Dobrovolsky,  ,-was  inexplica- 
bly left  unznarfeed  in  front  of 
goal.  His  shot  ^as  lifted  over 
the  bar  and  Russia's  chance 
had  gone. 

AIL  that  waaleft  was  for  Ca- 


Oh  no.  Onopko  . . . Gianfranco  Zola  beats  the  Russian  defender's  challenge  at  Anfield  yesterday 


siraghi  to  reveal  that  he  knew 
a whole  lot  more  about  An- 
field than  anyone  had 
expected. 

"I  watched  Liverpool  as  a 
young  boy  and  to  come  here 


and  see  the  writing  "You'll 
never  walk  alone'  was  very 
emotional  for  me,”  he  said. 
"It's  the  best  moment  of  my 
career.  The  first  game  is  al- 
ways very  difficult,  but  to 


come  here  and  score  two 
goals  in  such  a stadium  is 
great" 

Sacchi  was  similarly  en- 
thused; “Casiraghi  was  very 
good  and  he  was  decisive: 


When  our  system  works,  then 
individual  players  can 
shine." 

Italfi  Paruzzi;  Uusnl.  Coalacurta. 
Apolioni.  Maldlnl,  DI  Uvkj  {Fussr.  Bimini, 
Di  Uatteo.  Atoertmi.  Dal  Piero  (DcmadorU. 
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Bushmanov  iVanovski  45)  Oftcpho 
Kovtun.  Kanefleieki%.  Karpin  it  (rai  50. 
Mostovoi.  Tiymbalar  (Dobrovolsky  7i(. 
Kcryvanov.  Radmo/ 
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Group  D:  Turkey  0,  Croatia  1 


......  J'r  I V, 


with  late  solo  winner 


Martin  Thorpe 
at  the  City  Ground 


A GOAL  five  minutes 
from  time  by  the  substi- 
tute Goran  Vlaovic  put 
Croatia  top  of  Group  D last 
night  and  silenced  the  massed 
ranks  of  previously  excited 
Turkish  supporters. 

It  had  not  been  a vintage 
performance  by  the  Croats 
but,  typically,  they  scored  on 
the  break  as  Turkey  pressed 
forward.  Vlaovic  picked  up 
the  ball  on  the  halfway  line 
and  his  fresh  legs  took  him  on 
a run  towards  the  Turkish 
goal  but  ended  with  a cool  fin- 
ish past  the  goalkeeper  Rustu. 

The  omens  bad  started 
brightly  for  Turkey  with 
20.000  vibrantly  noisy,  flag- 
waving  supporters,  nothing 
short  of  delirious  at  their 
country’s  first  ever  participa- 
tion in  the  European 
Championship. 

Nottingham  Forest  s 
ground  is  no  stranger  to  big 
European  nights,  but  even  it 
had  heard  nothing  like  the 
frenzied  chants  which  greeted 
Turkeys  every  attack,  the 
boos  that  followed  every  ref- 
ereeing decision  against  their 
team,  and  the  disconcerting 
mass  whistling  that  chipped 
away  at  the  Croatian  players 
concentration  whenever  they 
had  the  ball  Shrill  it  was.  but 
sporting  it  was  not 
In  terms  of  numbers,  Cro- 
atian fens  were  understand- 
ably under-represented,  given 
their  recent  domestic  circum- 
stances. Just  a small  knot  me 
side  of  Wimbledon's  away 
contingent  huddled  in  one 
comer.  But  what  they  lacked 
in  numbers  they  made  up  for 
with  pride  at  seeing  their  new 
country's  independence  cul- 
turally confirmed  by  their 
first  participation  in  one  °t 
soccer's  major  tournaments. 

Though  all  the  familiar 
names  and  pr^toumament 
expectation  belonged  to  Cro- 
atia, tiw  Turks  were  deter- 
mined to  show  they  were  not 
here  just  to  make  up  the  num- 


Stimac . . . disappointing 

bers.  And  the  proof  that  they 
possessed  the  .'action  to  go 
with  the  words  came  after 
just  II  minutes  when  Sergen’s 
smart,  perfectly’ timed  ball  in- 
side the  Croatian  defender 
Jarni  released  the  stylish 
wing-back  Ogun  into  the  area. 
His  cross  was  cleared  but  the 
threat  was  therefor  all  to  see. 

So  positive  were  the  Turk- 
ish management  fooling  about 
the  game  that  instead  of  play- 
ing a lone  striker,  Hakan,  as 
expected,  they  started  with 
three  up  front.  Although  Scr- 
een and  Aris  were  expected  to 
drop  back  when' Croatia  had 
the  ball,  Turkey  could  actu- 
ally Rustle  ito  ’five  forwards 
on  the  break'  as  the  wing- 
backs  joined  ini 
As  the  first -half  wore  on 
Croatia  began  to  blunt  the 
early  Turkish  Enthusiasm 
and  create  choices  of  their 
own.  Not  many,"but  Asanovic 
set  up  Stanic  for  a header  at 
the  goalkeeper;  and  shortly 
after  Boksic  sent  another  just 
over.  1 ■ 

Asanovic  will'  be  back  in 
England  for  the  new  season 
having  just  sighed  for  Derby 
County  for  £950, 000.  The  mid- 
fielder may  not  be  Joining  his 
Croatian  team-mate  Stimac  at 
the  Baseball  Ground,  how- 
ever for  the  defender  is  being 
by  Manchester  United. 
Last  night  Alex,  .Ferguson  was 
having  a looK  ^nd  what  a 
tough  test  Stitoac  and  hie 
West  Ham  cdHfcatnot  Bilic 
were  having  coping  with  this 


lively  Turkish  attack. 

As  the  rain  came  down  in 
the  second  half  neither  team 
was  exactly  pouring  forward 
and  chances  were  few  and  far 
between. 

In  the  55th  minute  the 
highly  rated  Boban  of  Milan 
bereune  the  first  player  in  the 
game  to  be  booked  and 
shortly  after  was  substituted 
after  a disappointing 
performance. 

In  fact  none  of  Croatia’s 
star  overseas  players  — Real 
Madrid's  Suker.  Juvenfus's 
Boksic  or  Barcelona's  Prosin- 
ecki  — were  particularly  out- 
standing as  the  team  once 
again  felled  to  live  up  to  the 
sum  of  its  part  In  fact  Boksic 
was  also  substituted. 

On  22  minutes  the  Cro- 
atians  did  fashion  a decent 
chance,  J ami's  deep  cross 
from  the  left  finding  Suker's 
head  at  the  far  post  But  the 
striker  could  only  direct  the 
ball  back  across  the  fkce  of 
the  goal  and  wide  of  the  other 
post 

Turkey  had  come  close 
when  Tugay  shot  over  from  25 
yards,  then  Ogun  shot  wide 
from  40.  But  the  fact  that  the 
Turks  were  resorting  to  long 
distance  told  its  own  tale 
about  the  growing  promi- 
nence of  the  Croatian  defence. 

Croatia's  best  chance  of  the 
game  up  until  this  point  came 
on  30  minutes  when  the  sub- 
stitute Vlaovic,  the  eventual 
goalscorer,  was  released  into 
the  area  but  his  promising 
run.  cutting  in  from  the  left, 
was  expertly  halted  by  the 
Turkish  goalkeeper  Rustu 

who  bravely  dived  at  the 
striker’s  feet 

Ten  minutes  from  time,  as 
Croatia  turned  up  the  pres- 
sure, they  won  a free-kick  on 
the  left.  Prosinecki  fired  in  a 
ball  to  the  for  post  which 
Suker  missed  completely 
when  he  really  should  have 
got  his  head  to  it. 

Turttey:  Rustu;  Veda  I.  Rahim.  A I pay, 
Ogun.  Abdullah,  Tolunay,  Tugay.  Sergen. 
Hakan.  Aril. 

Croatia:  Ladle;  Jarkan.  Bilic,  Slimec, 
Stanic.  Jarni.  Asanovic,  Boban, 
Ptosinecu.  Suker.  Boksic. 

S M liftmen  thaler  (Switzerland). 


Going  bananas  in  Diyarbakir 


Owen  Boycott  reports  from  South-east 
Turkey  as  Euro  96  tensions  bubble  up 


ALL  week  Turkey  had 
been  praying  for  vic- 
tory but  preparing  it- 
self for  the  worst  as  the  eu- 
phoria generated  by  the 
national  team  qualifying 
for  a major  tournament  for 
the  first  tune  since  the  1954 
World  Cup  seeped  away. 

“Sixty  Million  Support- 
ers!” declared  identical 
headlines  in  the  mass-cir- 
culation Hnrriyet  and  the 
daily  sports  paper  Fotomdc. 
“Come  on  Lions!”  an  inside 
story  was  headed,  betray- 
ing more  loyalty  than  confi- 
dence. But  around  the 
street  cafes  of  Diyarbalar,  a 
Byzantine- walled  city  in 
the  South-east  swollen  by 
the  influx  of  refugee  Kurds, 
expectations  were  as  low  as 
the  wooden  stools  on  which 
the  old  men  squat  as  they 
dick  backgammon 
counters  around  their 
boards. 

“Croatia  will  win  for 
sure,"  ventured-  Adam,  a 
street  trader,  before  the 
kick-off.  ‘Turkey  is  not  a 
professional  side.  They  sell 
all  their  players  to  Europe. 
They  are  selfish." 


In  a nearby  hotel  bar.  an 
evening  drinker  predicted 
that  the  national  team 
would  lose  by  five  goals  to 
the  Balkan  favourites.  No 
one  threatened  to  spill  his 
raki.  The  optimists  were 
those  who  hoped  Turkey 
could  slug  it  out  to  a goal- 
less draw. 

Turks  — and  Kurds  — do 
feel  passionate  about  foot- 
ball. The  cobbled  back  al- 
leys are  full  of  grubby, 
shaven-headed  kids  kicking 
semi-deflated  plastic  balls' 
around  and  getting  under 
the  feet  of  veiled  women. 

The  country  seems  to  put 
as  much  emotion  into  los- 
ing as  winning,  too.  This 
city  went  bananas  a few 
weeks  back  when  Diyar- 
bakirspor  foiled  to  win  pro- 
motion to  the  national  pre- 
mier division  for  a second 
year  running.  The  club's 
red-and-green  colours  were 
burned  in  the  street,  bank 
windows  were  broken  and 
supporters  cut  themselves 
with  knives  as  if  in  the  grip 
of  a Shi'ite  fervour  of  self- 
mutilation. 

“The  police  stopped  the 


■protest  oniy  by  firing  up- 
stairs,” explained  a local, 
gesturing  into  the  air.  As 
die  Rough  Guide  warns  vis- 
itors: "It  is  not  unknown 
for  a losing  team  to  be  at- 
tacked by  its  own  support- 
ers after  a game.” 

Such  problems  with  self- 
esteem  are  pervasive.  In  a 
weekend  review  of  the 
team's  prospects,  the 
English-language  Turkish 
Daily  News  concluded: 
"Coach  Fatih  Terim  has 
done  a fine  job  just  in 
reaebing  these  finals  — 
anything  more  will  be  a bo- 
nus. Turkey  could  yet  slip 
back  into  its  previous 
dbsenrity.” 

: Respect  for  players  is  also 
limited.  One  star  performer 
is  languishing  in  jail  on 
charges  of  evading  tax 
when  importing  a Mer- 
cedes. The  national  No.  1 
goalkeeper  Rustu  Recber, 
erf  the  Istanbul  club  Fener- 
bahee,  is  said  by  many  to  be 
too  inexperienced  — at  the 
age  of  24. 

The  star  striker  CTatom 
Suker  (“The  Bun  of  the 
Bosphorus”)  left  Galata- 
saray  for  a year  to  play  for 
Torino  but  flopped,  it  was 
said,  because  of  homesick- 
ness. He  later  very  sport- 
ingly blamed  his  bad  form 


on  the  break-up  of  his  mar- 
riage. But  for  his  wife 
Esra,  be  told  one  paper:  "I 
would  have  been  a world- 
class  player  by  now." 

Until  yesterday  Turkey 
had  been  happy  to  bask  in 
the  satisfaction  of  merely 
being  invited  to  the  party. 
Inclusion  in  the  tourna- 
ment was  thrill  enough  for 
a nation  that  looks  west 
and  yearns  to  be  accepted 
as  a member  of  the  Euro- 
pean Union. 

“Well,  we  may  be  100-1 
outsiders.”  Adam 

remarked,  “but  we're  not 
as  bad  as  the  Czech  Repub- 
lic.” A hostage  to  fortune  if 
ever  there  was,  that. 

• Gordon  Milne,  the  for- 
mer Coventry  manager 
now  in  charge  of  the  Turk- 
ish club  Besapor,  had  warm 
words  of  praise  for  Turkey 
going  into  last  night's 
match. 

"Nobody  will  top  this 
Turkish  squad  for  determi- 
nation. They  have  tremen- 
dous pride  and  a high 
degree  of  technical  ability. 
Turkish  clubs  learned  the 
modern  trend  of  proper  diet 
and  preparation  long  be- 
fore anybody  in  England. 
They  are  very  well  pre- 
pared and  physically,  tre- 
mendously strong." 


Euro  96  results 


Group  A 

England 

Switzerland 
Holland 


P W D L F A I 
10  10  11 
10  10  11 
10  10  0 0 
10  10  0 0 


rTtniiMng  IMibwr  Tomorrow:  Switzer- 
land v Holland  (7  JO.  Villa  Puri). 

•Inna  IS:  Scotland  v England  (3.0. 
WnriUOy). 

June  1B>  Holland  V England  (730.  Worn- 
btoyV.  Scotland  v Switzerland  (7 JO.  Villa 

ParK). 


Group  C 


Maly  0)2 
Caslragiu  S 52 
35.120 


.(1)1 
Tcymtular  20 
lAnfleld) 


P W D L F A Pts 

■ 1 1 0 0 2 0 a 

T 7 0 0 2 1 3 

Rnaata 10  0 112  O 

Ckaeb  Roptdtiki.  1 0 0 1 0 2 0 

RamoWng  Baatt:  Jime  14<  Czech 
Republic  w Italy  {7 M.  Anfield). 

IB:  Russia  v Germany  (3.0,  Old 
TraHortfl. 

Judo  ifc  Italy  v Germany  1720.  Old  Traf- 
lortJi:  Russia  v Czech  Republic,  (7 JO. 
Anttoid). 


Group  B 


P W D L F A | 
110  0 10 
10  10  11 
10  10  11 
10  0 10  1 


namwnbnB  Hthnu  Tamamw  Bul- 
garia v Romania  (4J0,  Si  James'  Part).  -- 
Jtaia  iGr  France  v Spain  (6.0.  Efland 

Rwtfl- 

Jum  IS:  France  v Bulgaria  M30.  Si 
James'  Part);  Romania  « Spain  w.30.  El- 
land  Road). 

cp7.5J„50 
Group  □ 

Turkey  (0)  0 
(City  around.  Nottingham) 

P W D 

Croatia ... 1 i o 

Pwniric 10  1 

Portugal 1 0 1 

Turkey  10  0 


Croatia  (D)  f ' 
Vlaovic  80 


F A PI* 
l 0 3 

1 1 1 

1 1 1 

0 1 O 


RofToWng  flatus  oas  Jim  14:  Portugal  v 

Turkey  (430.  City  Ground,  Nottingham). 
Juno  IS:  Croatia  v Denmark  (0.0, 
Hills  borough). 

June  19:  Ctoalla  v Portugal  (430.  City 
Ground.  Nooingnamt,  Turkey  v Denmark 
(4.30.  HUbborough). 


Level  best  not  good  enough 


ENGLAND’S  failure  to 
reach  the  1994  World  Cup 
finals  could  prove  their  undo- 
ing at  Euro  96  if  they  finish 
'level  on  points  and  goal  differ- 
ence with  their  Group  A 
rivals. 

In  the  event  of  that  happen- 
ing Uefa  will  use  the  four 
teams*  qualifying  records  for 
the  last  three  major  champi- 
onships — this  tournament, 
the  1992  European  Champion- 
ship and  (he  World  Cup  two 
years  ago  — to  decide  who 
will  qualify  for  the  quarter- 
finals. 

’ It  leaves  England,  who  did 
not  have  to  qualify  for  Euro 
96,  at  a disadvantage  as  they 
have  the  worst  record  erf  the 
four  teams  with  30  points 
from  16  games  for  an  average 
of  1.87.  Holland  have  fife  best 
With  60  points  from  26  games 


for  an  average  of  2.14.  with 
Switzerland  (52  from  26  at  2.0) 
next  and  Scotland  (53  from  28 
atl.B9>third 

Bulgaria's  players  have 
threatened  to  leave  their 
training  camp  near  Scar- 
borough. They  are  unhappy 
that  there  is  little  to  do  at  the 
Ravenscar  Hotel  and  at  the 
amount  of  travelling  involved 
to  and  from  games. 

They  had  a 90-minute  jour- 
ney to  Leeds  on  Sunday  for 
their  opening  Group  B game 
with  Spain  and  their  final  two 
matches  at  Newcastle,  against 
.Romania  and  France,  will 
mean  round  trips  of  around 
four  hours. 

If  Bulgaria  left  Scarborough 
it  would  be  a financial  jolt  for 
the  local  council,  which  has 
sponsored  their  visit  to  the 
tune  of  £25,000. 


Russia 
sees  red 
over  fans 


euro  96® 

fggp 


SOMEWHERE  in  Liver- 
pool port  sits  a boatfull 
of  lonely,  apoplectic 
Russians.  Well  not  quite  a 
boatfull;  100.  actually.  But 
they  are  angry  and  it  is  all  the 
fault  of  our  man  in  Moscow. 

The  sorry  story  began  when 
a group  or  their  compatriots 
decided  to  follow  Oleg  Ro- 
man tsev's  side  through  Euro 
96.  The  organisers  were  only 
too  pleased  to  sell  them  top- 
price  tickets,  but  the  British 
Embassy  in  Moscow  said 
these  were  not  the  sort  of 
chaps  to  roam  the  mean 
streets  of  Toxteth:  they  might 
frighten  the  locals.  Prevarica- 
tion — visa  applications  took 
six  weeks  to  process  — 
swiftly  turned  to  rejection  as 
the  British  said  nyet, 
repeatedly. 

Vladamir  Modelevsky  was 
one  of  the  few  who  managed 
to  disentangle  himself  from 
the  red  tape  and  reach  Eng- 
land. Yesterday  he  arrived  in 
Liverpool  and  took  sanctuary 
in  the  Russian  cruise  liner 
Astra,  which  is  providing 
cheap  accommmodation. 

‘There  were  supposed  to  be 
more  than  300  on  that  ship 
and  we'll  have  just  over  100.” 
he  said,  flourishing  a thick 
block  of  tickets  belonging  to 
the  fans  stranded  in  Russia. 
"This  is  barbRrious  (sic). 
They  sold  us  the  tickets, 
didn't  let  most  of  our  group  in 
and  now  we  can't  sell  them. 
You  live  in  the  past  here.  How 
can  people  live  worse  than 
they  do  in  this  country?” 

And  another  thing,  said  his 
mate  Sergei:  "We  have  lost  a 
fortune  because  of  these  bas- 
tards. If  this  had  happened  in 
Russia  we  would  have  known 
how  to  deal  with  these 
people." 

Not  only  that,  said  Andrei 
but:  “If  we  wanted  to  defect 
we  certainly  wouldn’t  try  to 
come  here.  Do  not  forget  that 
the  British  have  a long  way 
yet  to  go  down  the  road  to 
democracy." 

YOU  could  forgive  John 
Gorman  for  thinking 
that  as  Glenn  Hoddle's 
No.  2 with  England  he  might 
have  been  allowed  into  the 
media  centre  at  St'  James' 
Park  to  watch  Scotland-Hol- 
land  on  television.  But  New- 
castle gatemen  did  not  get 
where  they  are  today  by 
allotting  Scots  with  fancy 
titles  into  the  ground  unless 
they  arrive  with  the  proper 
pass.  So  Gorman  was  barred 
and  retired  to  the  nearest  pub 
to  cheer  on  his  boys.  But  will 
he  get  in  for  the  Big  One  at 
Wembley  on  Saturday?  And 
who  will  he  support?  And  will 
Wembley's  strict  segregation 
policy  allow  him  to  sit  next  to 
his  boss? 

NOW  bear  this  England. 
A room  has  been  set 
aside  in  the  Leeds  hotel 
where  Spain  are  staying  to 
allow  the  players  to  relax 
away  from  the  endless 
requests  for  autographs  and 
interviews.  Inside  the  room 
are  several  pool  and  snooker 
tables  and  two  fridges  foil  of 
refreshments,  one  stocked 
with  bottles  of  beer  and  lager 
and  the  other  with  cans  of  soft 
drinks.  As  of  yesterday  not 
one  bottle  had  been  touched. 

SO  who  needs  Cantona? 
Yesterday  Christophe 
Dugarry  gave  the  offical 
French  line  on  the  enfant  ter- 
rible. "We  have  made  a good 
start  and  that  Is  important  to 
us,"  said  the  bearded  striker. 
"We  did  it  without  Cantona 
and  Ginola  and  that  is  impor- 
tant too.  It  has  proved  we  do 
not  need  to  rely  any  more  on 
these  moody  kind  of  people.” 
So  there  you  have  it:  They're 
just  moody  Bleus. 


Take  that ...  Geordie  protest 
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Howey twisted  ankle 

England  coach 
brushes  aside 
press  reports  of 
late-night 
drinking  by 
his  players 


Richard  Williams 
reports 


And  now 
over  to  you, 
Deuteronomy 


Vincent  Hanna 


np Sheringham,  accused  by  tbe  tabloids  of  enjoying  a night  out,  dances  round  Phil  Neville,  watched  by  Ince 


PHOTOGRAPHS;  FRANK  BARON 


Angry  Venables  turns  on  ‘traitors’ 


THE  tribulations  of 
Terry  Venables 's  Eng- 
land squad  deepened 
yesterday  with  the 
news  that  their  48-hour  leave 
had  produced  two  further 
damaging  episodes.  One  cost 
Venables  the  services  of  Steve 
Howey,  who  twisted  an  ankle 
during  a training  run  and  is 
almost  certainly  out  of  the- 
tournament  The  other  led  the 
coach  to  accuse  the  press  of 
seeking  to  damage  England’s 


chances  by  taming  the  public 
against  the  team. 

After  tiie  affair  of  the  China 
Jump  Bar  and  Cathay  Pacific 
Flight  CX125.  the  tabloid 
papers  have  been  cm  the  alert 
for  more  episodes  cf  social  in- 
discretion. On  Saturday  they 
were  handed  the  ammunition 
when  Teddy  Sheringham, 
Jamie  Redknapp  and  Sol 
Campbell  chose  to  hold  their 
private  inquest  into  the  disap- 
pointing performance  against 


Switzerland  at  Faces,  a disco 
in  Ilford,  Esses.  Yesterday  the 
Sun  led  its  front  page  with  tbe 
news  that  they  had  been  seen 
drinking  beer  and  bad  Left  the 
club  at  2120am. 

“I  haven't  read  the  papers 
but  I know  all  about  it,”  Vena- 
bles told  the  morning  press 
conference  after  a training 
session  at  Bisham  Abbey, 
“and  as  far  as  we're  concerned 
it’s  finished."  Asked  if  he 
minded  players  being  out  at 


that  time  of  night,  he  replied: 
"No.  Look,  everyone  had  gone 
home  to  their  families.  These 
were  three  young  boys  who 
kept  together  and  had  a beer. 
They've  come  to  me  all 
together,  aghast  with  it  alL 
They  just  sat  in  the  corner  and 
had  a couple  of  beers.  How 
long  it  was.  I don’t  know.  But  I 
accept  their  word." 

They  were  allowed  to  drink 
alcohol  on  their  days  off,  he 
explained,  although  there  was 


Renewing  your  home  insurance 
in  June  or  July  ? 


If  you’re  50  or  over, 
save  with  SAGA 
Home  Insurance 

You  will  know  how  expensive  home  insurance  can 
be  - particularly  if  your  insurance  company  is  also 
having  to  insure  younger,  less  careful  householders. 
Thankfully,  if  you're  aged  50  or  over  you  can  benefit 
from  SAGA  Home  Insurance  - a superior  household 
insurance  that's  only  available  to  mature,  responsible 
people  like  you. 

SAGA  Home  Insurance  can  offer  you  genuine 
savings  over  other  policies,  while  giving  you  cover  that 
fully  protects  your  home  and  possessions.  So  if  your 
home  insurance  is  due  for  renewal  soon,  or  if  you 
would  simply  like  to  find  out  how  much  you  could 
save  with  SAGA  Home  Insurance,  call  us  today  - free. 

The  Saga  Price  Promise 

If  you  find  another  comparable  policy  at  a lower 
price  within  2 months  of  taking  out  SAGA  Home 
Insurance.  we’U  refund  you  the  difference. 

SAGA 

Services  Ltd 

Saga  Services  Ltd  would  like  to  sand  you  intormauon  about  services 
provided  by  other  Saga  companies  and  may  pass  details  to  these 
companies  to  enable  them  to  do  so. 


• Exclusively  for  people  agedi  50  or 
over. 

1 Cover  is  comprehensive  and  low  cost. 

1 Free  Saga  Assist  service  - 
24  Hour  Domestic  Helpline. 

24  Hour  Legal  Helpline. 

24  Hour  Glazing  Service. 

1 Discounts  for  home  security. 

1 Free  pen  with  your  quotation. 


Call  us  today! 

For  your  tree  no  obligation  quote 
and  a free  Saga  pen.  simply  call  us 
on  the  number  below.  We  will  he 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions 
you  have  on  SAGA  Home  insurance. 

0800  414  525  ext.330l 

Lines  open  Monday  to  Friday  9am  - 6pm. 
Saturdays  9am  - 1pm 
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no  drinking  while  they  were 
in  the  team’s  hotel 
"We  know  we’ve  got  to  be 
disciplined,  and  they  have 
been.  I’ve  got  no  complaints' 
whatsoever.  If  they’re  going  to 
relax,  let  them  relax,  as  long 
as  they  haven't  upset  any- 
body, which  they  haven't  I 
can't  see  tbe  point  of  saying 
you  can  have  a night  off  but 
you  must  stay  in  your  house. 
If  you  want  to  have  a couple  of 
beers  at  home.  fine.  In  the 
main,  those  who  have  families 
are  at  home.  Or  they’ve  gone 
out  to  dinner.  And  if  they  go 
out  for  dinner  with  their 
wives,  they  could  have  the 
same  amount  of  beer  as  three 
guys  together,  but  you 
wouldn't  notice  that 
“In  Italy  and  Spain  the  play- 
ers drink  wine  every  day  with 
their  meals.  I was  at  Barce- 
lona for  three  years  and  we 
had  to  drink  red  wine  for 
lunch  and  dinner.  When  the 
Irish  were  doing  It  you  were 
all  thinking  how  funny  it  was. 
But  ail  of  a sudden  It’s  us.  and 
it's  a different  attitude  alto- 
gether. I don't  understand  it" 
Venables  told  reporters  that 
he  was  dismayed  by  the  way 
the  players  have  been  por- 
trayed. “I  think  it’s  awful.  But 


we’re  getting  hardened  to  it 
We  just  don’t  understand  that 
it’s  necessary  to  do  what 
you’re  doing.  There  are  a few 
that  seem  like  traitors  to  us. 
They’re  turning  the  public 
against  the  players,  which  can 
turn  them  against  them  in  the 
stadium. 

‘Tf  there’s  an  advantage  to 
being  at  home,  we  aren’t  tak- 
ing advantage  of  it,  are  we? 
The  support  isn’t  as  strong  as 
we  should  have.  Therefore  the 
advantage,  if  there  was  one.  is 
disappearing.” 

He  had  been  in  the  game 
long  enough,  he  said,  not  to 
take  criticism  personally.  But 
on  behalf  of  the  players  be  felt 
the  situation  was  deteriorat- 
ing fast.  "Now  it’s  insatiable. 
What  is  the  aim  of  trying  to 
turn  the  public  against  the 
team?” 

Had  the  poor  performance 
against  Switzerland  made  any 
difference?  *Tm  not  going  to 
say  you  can  have  a beer  if  you 
win  and  you  can’t  if  you  lose. 
That  would  make  me  seem 
like  a silly  little  boy.  I'm  try- 
ing to  get  them  to  stick  their 
chests  out  and  play  like  men. 
so  they  have  to  be  treated  like 
men.  In  my  opinion  as  yet 
they  haven't  abused  that” 


OOK,  I know  that  as  an 
emerging  nation  we  are 
entitled  to  a crack  at  a 
lor  championship, 
we  are  doing  our  best — the 
Villa  Park  pitch  looked  almost 
flat  on  Monday  night — but 
are  we  ready  for  Euro  96?  Look 
at  its  effect  on  susceptible 
minds.  Like  mine  for  one. 

First  my  executive  pro- 
ducer Mrs  Lapping,  who  has 
zero  interest  in  football,  slides 
up  to  me  zn  Channel  4 and 
asks:  "Was  Venables  wise  to 

take  nffMcManaman?” 

Made  me  very  nervous  that; 
she  might  have  turned  violent. 
Then,  as  I settled  down  in  the 
shed  to  watch  Scotland,  Gra- 
nada TV  arrived  to  interview 
Sinead  about  la  philosophic  de 
Cantona. 

And  a deficiency  in  my  ner- 
vous energy  level  has  made  it 
difficult  to  last  the  full  90  min- 
utes of  television  coverage. 
Take  ITVs  twin  strikers  . 
Brian  Moore  and  Kevin  Kee- 
gan. Splendid  Individuals  no 
doubt,  but  they  shouldn't  play 
together.  They  never  shut  up.i 
All  you  can  hear  is  some- 
thing like:  You’dhaoetobe 
disappointed  about  that, 

Brian.  Fm  disappointed, 

Kevin.  To  be  honest,  Brian, 
that  seemed  a harsh  decision. 
Harsh  is  the  right  word,  Kevin. 
I'd  say  harsh,  Brian. 

What  do  they  mean  by 
“harsh’’?  “Harsh”  suggests 
the  referee  might  have  im- 
posed a lighter  punishment, 
like  taking  the  penalty  10 
yards  further  back. 

I assembled  my  critical 
viewers’  panel  last  night  to  de- 
bate these  matters,  and  they 
nearly  wrecked  the  shed.  Greg 
the  vicar  arrived  filled  with 
righteousness.  “Look  at  my 
slow-motion  replay,”  he  said, 
“Stuart  Pearce  approached 
the  tackle  with  arms  raised, 
before  the  ball  was  struck." 

"Where's  your  bloody  patri- 
otism!" snapped  George  the 
greengrocer  and  military  his- 
torian. Things  were  looking 
nasty  between  them  when  my 
wife  arrived  with  refresh- 
ments, her  contribution  to 
what  she  had  thought  was  a 
Christian  Awareness  Semi- 
nar I was  hosting. 

“Ruud  Gullit  says  Portugal 
look  a good  bet,”  she  beamed 
as  she  poured  tea  all  over  my 
Euro  96  wall-chart. 

The  thing  about  the  televi- 
sion is  its  isolation.  It  is  al- 


most devoid  of  journalism. 
Commentators  and  pundits  on 
both  channels  treat  Euro  96  as 
If  it  is  only  a football  champi- 
onship. Studios  are  filled  with 
careful  managers  and  players, 
who  Ignore  the  tabloids  and 
talk  incode:  “Good  technical 
player  that,  very  strong  in  the 
cenire-to-fixartarea."  Criti- 
cism, especially  on  ITV,  is 
confined  to  mild  hut  respectful 
disappointment' 

Meanwhile  in  the  parallel 
tabloid  universe  inhabited  by 
Gazza  and  Uri  Geller,  we 
gorge  on  fantastic  stories.  If 
we  are  told  that  at  half-time  on 
Saturday  five  of  the  England 
squad  slipped  off  fora  few 
beers,  we  believe  it 

Back  in  the  shed  we  mopped 
up  the  teaanri  sang  a hymn  to 
make  my  wife  feel  guilty.  The 
Rev  Greg  quipped:  “Paul  Gas- 
coigne is  suffering  from  ill- 
ness and  fatigue — the  fens  are 
sick  and  tired  of  him.”  I 
shouldn't  have  lauded. 

“He  should  remember  what 
God  said  to  the  other  St  Paul." 
said  Greg.  “And  whatwas 
that?”  I asked.  “It  is  hard  for 
thee  to  kick  against  the 
pricks,  Acts  9:5.”  He's  a hoot, 
is  Greg. 

We  then  decided  that  televi- 
sion. whilst  not  encouraging 
the  scandals,  might  at  least 
inquire  into  some  of  tbe  more 
obvious  ones.  Doctors  say  that 
alcohol  is  the  worst  prepara- 
tion for  sport,  but  nobody  asks 
Terry  Venables  even  to  tell 
how  many  beers  make  "a 
few”. 

Terry  says  the  team  has 
been  well  prepared  and  don't 
believe  the  papers,  and  Des 
Lynam  says  okay  Terry,  best 
of  luck  mate.  There  are  man- 
agers and  players  in  both 
studios  who  know  what’s  go- 
ing on.  who  have  strong  views 
about  team  preparation,  but 
who  stay  silent 
TV  Sport,  I suppose,  argues 
that  it  is  the  job  of  TV  News  to 
do  the  dirty  work,  but  every- 
one knows  that  TV  Sport  gets 
the  real  access.  Radio  Five 
Live,  as  a news  and  sport 
network,  provides  a more 
rounded  service. 
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ARKS  so  far.  Barry 
Davies  and  Trevor 
Brooking  head  the 
list:  their  informed, 
economical  performance  illu- 
minated the  France-Romania 
game.  Just  behind  them,  and 
well  ahead  of  most  others,  are 
Alan  Parry  and  Ron  Atkinson, 
who  excelled  with  Holland- 
Scotland.  Coming  up  fast  is 
the  new  double  act  of  Hansen 
and  Gullit 

Greg  is  Scottish  and  has 
taken  to  reciting  Deuter- 
onomy 28:35  aloud.  He  says 
it’s  relevant  for  Saturday  and 
you-know-who.  The  Lord 
shall  smite  thee  in  the  knees 
and  in  the  legs  with  a sore 
botch  that  cannot  be  healed. 


The  major 
problem  in 
the  romance 
of  Paul  and 
Sarah  is 
that  football 
gets  in  the 
way.  “So,” 
says  Hornby, 
“in  that 
sense  we 
haven’t  gone 
completely 
AWCL.  You 
still  hear  the 
word  Arsenal 
several 
million 
times.” 
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Across 


1 Report  of  9 is  causing 
gooseflesh  (6) 

4 Model  taken  by  9 to  cold, 
cold  sea  (6) 

9 Catch  22  (4) 

10  9 and  property  are  blown  up 
by  the  French  — appalling 
taste!  14-6) 

11  9 on  the  head  (6) 

12  Much  illness  is  caused  by 
alternative  medicine 
replacing  nitrogen  with 
phosphorus  (8) 

13  Producer  of  energy  that's 
supposedly  green  with 
revolutionary  cycle  19) 

15  9that'5alsoatsea(4) 

16  Scream  as  fire  Is  quenched 
at  its  source  (4) 

17  Information  meant  to  be  dis- 
played round  Leamerhead 
for  squire  (9) 

21  Keep  warm  tn  9.  (nearly  1 0)  (8J 


22  Burning  fora  clue  (6) 

24  Evidence  of  hunger  Ini  5 — 
vitamins  should  be  distri- 
buted, (short  ot  time)  (1 0) 

25  9 of  sovereign -ruled  states 
expelling  M.P.  (4) 

26  American  gives  frightened 
squeal  never  In  retreat  (6) 

27  Harmless  9 invaded  by 
guerrilla  leader  (6) 

Down 
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cribing  6-day  14  — process 
forming  germ -cells  (13) 

14  Development  has  nothing 
erected  in  and  out,  perhaps? 

16  9 — unfamiliar  one  claimed 
by  Henry  Cooperi?  (7) 

18  National  course  organised  For 
apprentice  (7) 

19  ^^a,nverbird  goes  after 

20  Foreign  woman  with  two 
mothers  East  or  mother  in 
West  (6) 

23  Ancient  tnbe,  a chapter  of  a 
historic  enigma  (5) 

Solution  tomorrow 
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1 Riddle  of  gunmen  held  in  9 
with  minimum  of  explanation 
(7) 

2 One  and  one  could  make  9 (5) 

3 A feature  of  1 1 rising  around 
river  in  Cyprus  (7) 

5 Uke  vinegar,  one  has  it  over 
chips,  not  joints  (6) 

6 I get  petal  to  sprout  an 
opening  leaf  (5-4) 

7 Musical  family  gathered 

hanging  flowers  (7) 

8 Got  me  a new  book  des- 
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